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The human system taken in all its parts is a very | 


wonderful self-governing, and at the same time, de- 
pendent machine. In order to keep this machine 
in good running order—and we are using the term 
machine in the highest sense—it must have food 
and rest. All experiments that have been tried to 
test the results of the absence of food upon the 
animal system, have ended, if carried to their full- 
est extent, in the same manner with that so often 
quoted experiment in horse keeping, in which, as 
related by the owner: “‘Just as I had got him so 
he would get along on one straw a day, he died.” 
The system will assert its demands for food in the 
severe pangs of hunger, and the lack of rest will 
make itself known in involuntary sleep. Out of 
these necessities of the case, there has grown 
the common-sense custom of “taking a nooning” 
of an hour or so in the middle of the day, in which 
the system is replenished with food, and the nerves 
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THE NOON-DAY HOUR ON THE FARM.—Dnra 
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and muscles refreshed by a period of inactivity. 
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who enjoy a long nooning more than they—are 


A Spanish-American town is in mid-day hours as | stretched upon the grass, one with.a book, while 


quiet as one in New England on the Sabbath. 
One from the North in visiting such countries is 
apt to look upon the people as indolent, but he 
soon falls in with the custom, and finds that the 
siesta, as the noon-day nap is called, and which is 
taken by the richest and poorest alike, is not a 
manifestation of laziness, a mere habit, but a 
wise compliance with the demands of the climate. 

In the above engraving of an after-dinner scene 
upon the farm in early summer, or in ‘“ hoeing 
time,’’ as we sometimes say, the artist has at- 
tempted to show the manner in which different 
members of the family pass the noon-day hour. 
The hired man is spending his time in the compan- 
ionship of his pipe, while his thoughts may be 
wandering in a foreign land from which he came 
not many months ago. The boys—and by the way, 
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the other is baving ‘a good time with old “Rover” 
—the joy of the young farmer’s heart, and the best 
sheep dog inthe neighborhood. The scene at the 
well is—well !—the old, old story 2—we will let well 
enough alone. The head of the family finds his 
rest in the newspaper, and is refreshed with the 
knowledge of the doings of the grext and active 
world beyond the boundaries of his farm. In the 
half hour dividing the labors of the morning from 
that of the afternoon, he acquires a fund of in- 
formation that keeps him abreast with the world, 
and alive to the importance of his own calling. A 
little time thus taken from the toils of the day re- 
freshes and strengthens the man, and makes the 
whole life fuller, and, therefore, nobler and better. 
The Noon-day Hour should not be a time ef thought- 
less inactivity, but a period of intelligent recreation, 
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Hints “a the Work of the Month. 


{The Hints and emia in these columns are 
never copied from previous years, but are freshly pre- 
pared for every month, from the latest experience and 
observations, by practical men in each department.]} 
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May is a very busy month, and there is so much 
work crowded into it that a farmer is in danger of 
being in a hurry. Every hour of work should be 
so planned that it will tell most effectually, and this 
requires considerable thought in order to do the 
most urgent and important work first, and leave 
undone those things which may be done almost as 
well bye and bye. As we sow s0 do we reap, and 
as thisis the month of sowing, the work now will 


in great measure determine what the harvest of the | 


year shall be. Keep pushing on, but with a plan. 

Labor.—It must be admitted by every one famil- 
iar with farm work, that the labor problem is a 
difficult one, and it may fairly, from its importance, 
claim the first consultution in deciding upon the 
plan of operations for the year. The largest possi- 
ble crops may not return a profit, if the labor in 
their production has not been well planned. One of 
the most important advantages obtained from a 
systematic rotation of crops, consists in the judic- 
ious distribution of labor throughout the year so 
that there may not be a surplus at one time, and a 
deficiency at another that will require the employ- 
ing of extra hands at the higest wages. 

Corn.—In the Northern and Western States, corn 
planting will be the leading occupation of the 
month, but this should not prevent a fair share of 
attention to other crops that will be needed as a re- 
serve when pastures are getting short, as well 
as to furnish a variety of feed for winter’s 
use. A soil in high condition, and thoroughly 
prepared, will give the best promise of a good— 
paying—crop of Indian Corn. The previous crop- 
ping of the soil, will have an influence upon the 
crop, which is nearly as important as the immediate 
application of manures. A good clover sod, or a 
grain, or a root crop, immediately after a fair 
crop of clover, may be followed by corn with a 
good prospect of success. 

Plowing.—The plowing, and all subsequent prepa- 
rations of the soil for the seed, should be done in 











the best oulihae’s manner. In tirning a sod for 
corn, any breaks or “ balks” in the work will 
prove an annoyance in after cultivation, and should 
be avoided. In many localities, especially at the 
West, the Kentucky Blue Grass (Poa pratensis), is 
a troublesome weed in a corn crop, and it can 
only be subdued by careful and thorough tillage. 

Manures.—Corn, unlike the other cereals, wilt 
bear the direct application of manure in liberal 
quantities. For immediate results, well rotted 
manures are always best, but that taken unfer- 
mented from the barn-yard may be appliéd to corn. 
Long manure may be placed under, while short ma- 
nure may be spread upon the surface and worked 
into the soil by the harrow and cultivator. 

The Time of Planting Corn will of course vary with 
the locality, but it will be better, asa rule, to secure 
a thorough preparation of the soil before putting 
in the seed, even if it somewhat delays the time of 
planting. Late planted corn, in a warm well pul- 
verized soil will usually take the lead of that which 
has been struggling from an early start under un- 
favorable conditions. 

Insects.—The Potato Beetle has become such an 
abundant and troublesome pest that it should be 
given no quarter—not even from the start. By 
combined effort in the early portion of the season 
the ‘‘ bugs ”’ may be kept in check and thus do very 
little damage. Paris Green has been so long and 
successfully employed that it is scarcely necessary 
to explain its mode of application. Suffice it to 
say that the liquid method is the one now generally 
practised, that is, mix the Paris Green with water 
and sprinkle it upon the vines. A coffee pot may 
be converted into asprinkler by providing the spout 
with an extension and a rose at the end. The only 
source of danger is in the careless handling, and 
the poison should be kept and used with a full 
knowledge of its nature. 

Hills or Drills.—On:clean land drills may give the 
best returns, but if weeds are plenty, hills will be 
better, as they allow of cultivation in two directions. 

Sced about which there is any doubt, should be 
tested before planting to ascertain whether it will 
grow. Badly kept seed often causes disappoint- 
ment from its failure to germinate. 

Mangels may be sown early this month. Our 
practice has been to sow in drills 30 inches apart, 
using six pounds of seed peracre. A liberal supply 
of seed is required to secure an even stand, and the 
plants should be thinned by striking a broad hoe di- 
rectly across the drills so that single plants wiik 
stand 12 to 16 inches apart. Root crops are often 
a failure from defective thinning. 

Clover.—An early rolling of clover to settle the 
roots that have been raised by frost will be espec- 
ially appropriate after the open winter just passed, 
Fifty pounds of plaster per acre will often have as 
good effect as the larger doses of 100 and 209 lbs. 
that are recommended. Wood ashes on many soils 
will be found an useful application. 

Meadows.—Pick up any stones that may have 
been raised above the surface from the action of 
frost. The roller may be used to bring the sur- 
face into good shape for the mower. Meadows are 
frequently injured by the tread of cattle before the 
ground is fairly settled. The grazing of meadows 
in spring is at the expense of the hay crop. It is 
better to keep cattle in the barn until the pastures 
are ready to furnish them a full ration. 

New Fodder Crops.—The American Agriculturist 
has called attention to the new fodder crops as they 
have appeared. It is very desirable to have a plant 
that, with no more trouble in cultivation than fod- 
der corn, shall yield 8 to 6 times a8 much from the 
sameland. The most promising plants for the Nor- 
theru States are the different varieties of ‘‘ Durra," 
called Egyptian and China Corn, Pampas Rice, etc., 
and the Pearl or Cat-tail Millet. Experiments with 
these on a moderate scale may be useful, while as 

Fodder in the Southern States the Guinea Corn 
(Sorghum Halepense) is esteemed by many, and the 
Teosinte (Huchleana lururians) described in January 
last, promises to be of great value. It is not too 
late to form an estimate of its value, and should it 


be desirable, to raise a stock of seed for next year.. 
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Cow Peas, this great fodder crop of the Southern 
States, which in renovating land there, takes the 
place of clover, and is worthy of more attention than 
it has yet had from northern farmers. Though we 
can not plow under two crops the same season, we 
ean easily get one, and a heavy one, whether for 
feeding or for turning under. Two bushels of seed 
to the acre, and plowed under with a shallow fur- 
row, is the usual quantity. Another method prac- 
tised at the South is to put in the seed, at the last 
hoeing of a field of corn, and as soon as the corn 
is off of the ground the pea crop is plowed under. 


Jerusalem Artichokes are growing in favor; they 
are relished by nearly all domestic animals. They 
may be left in the ground all winter, and when dug 
in early spring are crisp and fresh and the most ac- 
ceptable change in the feed. The round, short va- 
riety called ‘‘ Brazilian’’ is best. The seed it cut 
the same as potatoes, furrows made 3 feet apart, 
and the pieces dropped about 12 or 15 inches apart 
mn the furrow and covered with a few inches of earth. 

Sorghum—The introduction of the early Amber 
Cane, has again turned the attention of farmers to 
raising their own ‘sweetening,’ and no doubt 
many will make a trial of it, who have never grown 
Sorghum, or even seen it growing. As the Amber 
is evidently vastly superior to the older varieties, 
to avoid disappointment, be sure to get seed of the 
true sort. Seedsmen of good reputation, and the 
makers of sugar machinery, can supply it. 

The Seed, to make sure of its good quality should 
be tested, by sowing 20 or more seeds in a box of 
earth kept in a warm place, as the kitchen window, 
and noting the number that germinate. 


Land for Sorghum should be such as would pro- 
duce’a good crop of corn, and prepared in a similar 
manner. The ground for early Arrber is checked off 
31 feet each way, taking care to check it regularly, 
so that the crop may be easily worked both ways ; 
with these distances, about two pounds of seed to 
the acre will be required. By “ hills,’’ no elevation 
of the ground is meant, but the term is in common 
use for the spot, or place for the seed. ForSorghum 
the ground should be level. About. 10 or 12 seeds 
are to be dropped in a place, and covered. 


Early Cultivation is necessary. The time for 
planting is the same as for corn, or whenever the 
soil has become suflicieutly warm to allow the seed 
to germinate at once. Observe that the plant, when 
it first appears, looks so much like grass, that a 
careless hand might take it for a coarse grass, and 
treat it as a weed. Success with the crop depends 
upon giving the plants an advantage over the weeds 
at the start, and to do this, cultivation should be- 
gin as soon as the rows can be seen. Whatever 
implements are used forthe corn crop, may be 
used to till the Sorghum, but hand-hoeing will be 
necessary at first. At the second working of tlie 
crop, thin out to 5, or at most 6 stalks in a hill. 
When the plants get to be 3 feet high, the crop is 
left to itself until it is time for cutting the canes. 

Manure.—None of this valuable substance should 
go to waste. Any manure scattered over the yards 
should be raked into a heap and secured from ex- 
posure to rain, or put at once upon the field, 


Sheep.—Sheep should be tagged before turning 
out to grass. Dry ewes may be fattened, and mar- 
keted as soonas possible. Lambs that are for early 
market, will need the best of care and extra feed. 
The good shepherd will look well to his flock, and 
count it every day, so that noanimal may get stray- 
ed far away and lost. The best way to kill ticks is to 
dip the lambs shortly after the sheep are sheared in 
Tobacco Water to which Sulphur is added. 

Washing Sheep.—A deduction of about } is made 
by the wool buyers for all unwashed fleeces, and 
this is right if the washing is properly done. Take 
it all in all it is best to wash the sheep, though 
there may be cases where it is not convenient, ex- 
pedient, or even safe. 

Live Stock.—Keep live stock of all kinds in a 
thriving condition. The change from hay to grass 
is critical, often resulting in Joss of condition. 

Orows.—These birds are in the main the farmer’s 
friends ; but at just this time when the corn is com- 





tng wp it is hard to think so. Crows are great lov- 








ers of young corn, but for most of the year they 
feed on insects that are injurious. Drive them off 
the corn field, but it is not wise to kill them. 
Machinery.—See that all haying and harvesting 
machines and implements are in good condition for 
service, that they may be ready when wanted. If 
any portions need replacing, procure these well in 
advance of the time when they will be needed for use. 





Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


—_— > - 
Orchard and Nursery. 


Planting should in general be finished before the 
first of May; but trees that have been carefully 
heeled-in may be set safely for some time to come. 

Grafting can be done now, but great care is neces- 
sary. As the bark peels easily at this season it 
should be cut through with a knife, and the saw 
made to follow the cut, otherwise the bark may be 
peeled and a bad wound made. It is not best to 
remove all the buds from the stock before the graft 
starts, as there will then be no inducement for the 
sap to flow upwards. After the union of the graft 
is made and the buds upon it have started, all those 
upon the stock below should be removed, in order 
that the graft may have the full supply of sap. 

Insects. —An increase of insect life will come 
with the warmer growing weather. The eggs of the 


Tent Caterpillar will hatch into the *‘ worms” 
which will begin at once their ravages upon the 
foliage. Fortunately these destructive caterpillars 
put up ‘‘a sign,’’ without which they might escape 
notice. They pitch their “‘ tents’’ at once, and though 
these are at first small they may be readily seen iv 
the early morning when the dew makes them con- 
spicuous. Take the tent when the whole family is 
‘‘at home’’ and crush it under foet. Various de- 
vices are suggested for this, but the hand, with or 
without a glove, is the best. For the higher limbs 
a pole with a swab attached may be used. 


Curculio of the plum stings the fruit while it is 
quite small. The trees should be jarred in early 
morning, beginning when they are just passing out 
of flower, and the sluggish beetles caught on asheet 
opened beneath the tree for the purpose. After- 
wards those caught on the sheet should be burned. 

Borers.—Their presence is known by the sawdust 
they make. The only effectual method of reaching 
them is by probing with a wire; cutting the tree 
with a knife as little as may be found necessary. 

Canker Worms.—Bands of stiff paper put around 
the trunks upon which is smeared a ring of tar or 
printer’s ink, will keep the wingless females from 
ascending the trees. The bands will need new 
coats of tar or printer’s ink now and then. 

Prant Lice, which often crowd upon the growing 
tips of the branches of cherry and other fruit trees, 
are removed by syringing with tobacco water. 

Thinning Fruit.—The sooner fruit is thinned after 
it has set, the better it is for the tree, as all growth 
of fruit costs effort for the tree to make and is 
therefore exhaustive. No one who desires the 
choicest fruit will fail to thin an overloaded tree. 

Blight is a quick comer which gives no warning. 
The best that can be done isto cut away the portion 
“‘struck,’? down to the live wood. If the tree is 
badly affected it is best to remove it entirely. ° 

Seed Beds of fruit and forest trees need close 
attention to keep the soil loose and the weeds from 
establishing themselves. The beds, especially of 
evergreens, will need shelter from the hot sun, 
which may be provided by a lattice work of laths, or 
brush may be used, but less convenient in weeding. . 


Planting in Orchards.—There is a general reluc- 
tance to give up the soil of the orchard entirely to 
the trees. While the orchard is young it is best to 
cultivate it thoroughly, and hoed crops, like pota- 
toes, roots, etc., can be grown as a present pay for 
the trouble, but as the trees get older and shade 
the ground, nothing else but fruit should be ex- 
pected from the orchard. It is a good practice to 
pasture hogs in the orchard in clover sown for the 
purpose, as it is one of the best methods of enrich- 
ing the soil and at the same time destroying insects. 
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The Fruit Garden. 
Blackberries and Raspberries may still be planted, 
but as they start early they should have been set 
before this. Stakes or trellises should be provided. 
to which the canes are to be secured. Novices fail 
to understand that it is the new canes that grow 
this year that are to bear the fruit the next season. 
All suckers are to be treated as weeds unless new 
plants are desired, when the best ones may be saved. 
Currants and Goosederries.—Cultivate the ground 
thoroughly and give a good mulch a little later in 
the season. Watch for the “worms” which come 
from eggs laid upon the under side of the lower 
leaves, and use White Hellebore, a tablespoonful 
of the powder to a pailful of water. It is best te 
scald the Hellebore with a little hot water befure 
adding it to the water in the pail or watering pot. 
Strawberries.—Keep the soil free from weeds and 
mellow. So soon as the fruit is well set give the 
bed a mulch, which will keep the berries from 
the soil. and pull any large weeds that may ap- 
pear. Set out new beds, if plants are to be had. 


Grapes.—One healthy, vigorous cane upon a new- 
ly set vine is enough. Tie it up securely to a sup- 
port. Vines are trained so variously that specifi¢ 
directions can not be given. Whatever the method 
of training it should keep in view and provide for 
the crop of next year. Generally the fruit-bearing 
shoots for the present year should be stopped ; 
that is, have their further growtk in length pre- 
vented, by pinching off the end of the shoot at one, 
two or three leaves beyond the uppermost cluster 
of grapes; this should be done very early, as soon 
as the clusters of buds (often mistaken for young 
grapes) and the young leaves can be distinctly seen. 

Marketing Fruit.—Provide all the appliances of 
quick and proper marketing before the fruit is 
ready. So much depends upon the appearance of 
the fruit at the market that neatness and care in so 
packing it that it will show at its best, will pay. 
Caution should be given to the pickers that no 
over-ripe fruit be put into the basket or crates. If 
the distance to market is considerable the fruit 
should be in a less mature state than when the mar- 
ket is but a short distance away. Watch the market. 


> - 

Kitchen and Market Garden. 

Work is apt to come with a rush; there are so 
many different things to attend to, that unless the 
work is properly planned, much time will be lost. 
It happens with many who make a change of resi- 
dence, that they can not begin gardening until the 
first of May. These have been obliged to delay the 
planting of those crops that should be put in so 
soon as the soil will permit, and will be somewhat 
behindhand ; but with extra effort, and that at 
once, they may be able to get abreast with the sea- 
son with most of the vegetables of the garden. 

Asparagus should be cut with a strong, round- 
pointed knife, and with care that the neighboring 
younger shoots or buds may not be injured. Cut 
the bed clean, leaving no small shoots to grow now. 

Beans.—Plant the bush sorts in drills 18 inches 
apart, as soon as there is no danger of frost. The 
Limas are not to go in until the cold rains are over 
and the ground well warmed. Set the poles 4 feet 
apart, and afterwards plant four or five beans to 
each pole, thrusting the seeds into the soil with the 
eye downward. See that the poles are firmly set. 

Beets.—Thin the early sown sorts as soon as large 
enough ; the thinnings may be used for “ greens.” 
Sow every fortnight until July, and in drills 15 
inches apart. Put in Long Blood for winter use. 

Cabbage.—The hoe and cultivator should keep all 
weeds from the early crop. Sow the seed in open 
ground for plants for the late crop. 

Carrots.—Sow the Early Horn for early use ; for 
the winter supply wait until the ground is warm. 

Corn.—Plant so soon as the frosts are past, and 
continue to do so at ‘ntervals of a week or ten days, 
to have a supply of this excellent vegetable through 
the season. ‘Triumph’ is one of the best sorts. 

Cucumbers.—Plants that have been started in 
frames should go out, but protect them if cold 
nights come. Seed for later crop may be sown in 
the garden so soon as the ground is warm and dry. 
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Egg Flants.—Nothing is gained by setting plants in 
open ground until warm weather sets in. Push them 
with a good supply of rich manure. Liquid ma- 
nure may be used, and with very good results. 

Lettuce.—Cultivate the early plants ; set out new 
plants from hot-bed for succession. Seed may now 
be sown in the open ground for the late crop. 

Martynias.— Sow seed in hot-bed and set the 
plants out so scon as well started, or sow later in 
the open ground. Set about 3 feet each way. 

Onions.—Clean culture is necessary with this 
crop. The soil needs frequent stirring, and hand 
weeding will be required in the rows. 

Helons and Squashes require much the same treat- 
ment as Cucumbers. They are of the tender group 
of vegetables, and require a warm, dry soil at time of 
planting. Allow an abundance of seed to each hill. 

Farsley.—Transplant from hot-bed for early, and 
sow seed in open ground for late crop. 

Peas.—See previous month’s Notes, and ‘‘ Peas in 
Plenty,’ March, p. 105. Sow a succession for con- 
stant tableuse. The large sorts will need brush. 

Peppers.—Set out plants when the weather has 
become settled. A few should be in every garden. 

Potatoes.—Keep clean of weeds by frequent hoe- 
ing and stirring the soil. Use Paris Green or Lon- 
don Purple for the ‘‘ bugs”’ as soon as they appear. 

Radishes will need to be sown every week or s0 
for a succession. Dust with plaster for insects. 

Salsify.—Sow this month and keep clear of weeds. 

Spinach.—Keep the first crop clear of weeds, and 
sow every week or 10 days during the month. 

Tomatoes should be put in hills 4 feet each way so 
goon as all danger of frosts is past. Provide some 
support for the plants before they fall over. A 
little straw or brush to keep the fruit from the soil 
may be used if the plants are not supported. 

Turnips.—The early sowings should be kept clear 
of weeds, and sprinkled with lime or piaster if the 
Black Fly appears. Sow secd for a late crop. 

Tools of all sorts required in the garden should al- 
ways be in good order and‘at hand ; this last is im- 
portant, therefore have a place for every too), and 
when not in use let it always be found there. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 
Lawn.—A light top-dressing of some fine fertili- 
zer should be applied. For this purpose, guano, 
ashes, ground bone, and nitrate of soda, are all 
good. Either of them may be used, at the rate 
of 200 pounds peracre. The best time to apply 
the soluble manares, like guano, and nitrate of 
soda, is just before arain. If there are thin spots, 
sow grass seed upon them, and rake in. Lawns 
that are well established, should be mowed once a 
week, and the cutting left to protect the roots from 
the sun. Large weeds are best removed by hand- 
pulling, aided by an old chisel to secure the roots. 
Climbers are especially useful for decorating, and 
furnishing shade for verandas, and making screens 
for hiding unsightly places. Of the woody sorts, 
the Wistaria, Akebia, Clematis, Loniceras, etc., are 
among the best. If these can not be waited for, 
sow annuals, as Cypress Vine, Canary Bird Flower, 
Morning Glories, etc., or plant Maderia Vines. 
Annuals may be sown, and care should be taken 
to properly preserve names by using neat labels at 
time of planting, especially with new varieties. 
Perennials should have been divided last month, 
as mapy start early. Old beds should be kept free 
from weeds, and the soil loose, by frequent hoeing. 
Bulbs.—Lilies, and Gladioluses, may be planted 
early, and if a part of the Gladiolus bulbs be kept 
out for a month, a longer succession of flowers 
may be had ; they should have stakes as a general 
thing. Cannas, which pass for bulbs, do better if 
not planted until the soil is thoroughly warmed. 
Wild Flowers.—Those who take an interest in 
cultivated flowers, can usually find a place in the 
garden for a collection of the prettiest of the wild 
flowers, and find much enjoyment in noting their 
time of appearance, etc. A ‘‘rock-work” is a 
pleasing feature in its place, which is not ona lawn. 


Castor Oil Plants are so tropical in their nature, 








that they make a fine show, and a few of them 

should be introduced wherever the garden is large 

enough. They do best started in a hot-bed and 

afterwards transplanted to the warm open ground. 
— 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


The potted plants that are to stand out of doors, 
should have a partly shaded place, and be provided 
with a thick layer of coal ashes, to prevent worms 
from entering the pots from below. The plants in 
the greenhouse will need shade, and this can be 
produced by coating the glass with white-wash. 
Muslin screens will answer in small houses..... 
Water should be freely used, and tle houses provid- 
ed with an abundance of fresh air.... Fuchsias 
will serve to decorate verandas and like places, 
otherwise they had best remain in the greenhouse. 
....Hanging Baskets will need frcqvent attention, 
and should be plunged into a tub of water, and 
well soaked at least twice a week..... It is safer to 
keep all choice tropical plants in the greenhouse, 
than to run any risk with them out of doors..... 
Clear the house of all insects, and make any repairs 
necessary, While most of the plants are out. 


ee 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared apecially for the American Agréculturist, 
from our record kept daily during the year, show at a 
glance the transactions for the month ending April 9th, 
1880, and for the corresponding period last year: 
a TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW YORK MARKETS, 
RECEIPTS. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley, ee 
23. d’s this 'th374,000 1,556,000 2,579,000 69,000 272,000 935,00 
241i’s dast m t363,000 1,251,000 2, 137,000 41,000 409,000 808-000 
SaLrs. Fiour, Wheat. Corn, — Rue. Barley. Oats. 
23 d's this m'h338,000 93,571 ,000* 6,104,000* 181 ,000 383,000 1,918,000* 
24 l?a Hast 11°h305,000 24, 100, 000* 4, 113; 001)" 285, 000 194,000 1, ‘314, 000* 

* Including sales for forward delivery. 
2. Comparison with same period at this time last year, 
Recriprs. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley, Oats. 
23 days 1890. .374,000 1,156,000 2,579,000 69,000 272,000 935,000 
26 days 1879. .413,000 3; 457,000 2,916,000 sid, 000 207,000 811, 000 
SALks. Frour. Wheat. Corn Rue. Barley. Oats. 
23 days 1889. 338,900 23,571,000 6,101.00) 181,000 385,000 1,918,000 
26 days 18:9. 395,000 8,431,000 5,687,000 439,000 291,000 1313-000 





3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Pye. Barley. Oates, Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush 
oe: 6. : 3,430,747 884,236 £6,197 yey al} 368,481 pos 
2,629,063 804,584 403, 233 650, 308 8: 






Apr. “ yi 
Apr. 0 ist 11;370,081 541,643 106,375 595,861 857,213 253,424 
4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to April 9. 

Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bis. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
1880. .761,000 9,150,000 7,810,000 521,000 196,000 49,000 98, 
18:9. "24 400 10,708,000 7.694.500 850,700 68,700 85,200 142,850 
1873, .770,100 12,898,746 029 974,966 1,153,912 85,564 145,351 
18:7. .373,057 2,873,510 5,678,140 851,280 121,229 53.125 117,060 
1876. .569,514 4,994,177 3,668,928 °43,320 —— 63,894 258,251 
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Aclose Money market, continued activity in Stocks, 
Produce, and Merchandise, and more or less frequent 
and wide fluctuations in values received have been the 
notable features of business since our last review....A 
buoyant market has been noted in Real Estate, which 
has been in much more favor with buyers for investment 
purpoees....Dry Goods, Boots, and Shoes, Hardware, 
and Leather have been in fair demand, and quoted gen- 
erally firm. Hides, Skins, and Rice have attracted more 
attention at stronger rates. Naval Stores, Drugs, and 
Dyes, Fish, Fruit, Hemp, Sugars, Coffee, Teas, and Mo- 
lasses have been in less urgent request, and have been 
somewhat unsettled, though leaving off without import- 
ant changes....A brisk movement has been again re- 
ported in Cotton, the bulk of the dealings having been in 
the option line, but at reduced quotations....Wool has 
been ruling in favor of holders, who have been reserved 
in their offerings of stock, especially of domestic product, 
while the inquiry for supplies has been good....Iops 
fave recently met with a rather more urgent call, chiefly 
for home trade account, and the better qualities have 
been held with more confidence, as the offerings have 
been materially reduced... Hay and Straw have been in 
fair @emand at about former figures....Seeds have been 
much depressed and quite irregular, on a very moderate 
inquiry, even from home trade sources....Metals have 
been much less sought after, and have been quoted 
generally lower....Provisions have been moderately ac- 
tive, but variable, closing, as a rule, weaker....More 
liberal receipts and offerings, increased urgencyon the 
part of holders to realize, rather less satisfactory advices 
by Cable, anda sharprise in ocean freights worked de- 
cidedly against nearly all kinds of Breadstuffs, which 
declined seriously on an unsettled and sensitive mar- 


ket--Flonr, Wheat, and Corn showing most depres-, 


sion and irregularity—on free dealings in Wheat 
and Corn for prompt and forward delivery—in 
Wheat, chiefly in the way of options, and in Corn, 
mainly for prompt delivery. A moderate movement has 





been eogeted t in Peer and Rye, at current quotations. 
Oats have been quite brisk, and recently buoyant in price 
—due partly to the requirements of speculative operators 
to provide for maturing contracts—but closed in favor of 
buyers. Barley has been exceptionably firm, with the 
better qualities in comparatively light supply and wanted. 
The recent export clearances of Grain from the Atlantic 
seaboard ports have been of unusual magnitude as well 
of Wheat, as Corn, the shipments of which latter, within 
the past week, reached over 3} million bushels. Favor- 
able weather, and encouraging crop reports have been 
adverse in their bearing on values in the European as well 
as in the domestic markets. The stocks of grain in store 
in New York harbor are steadily diminishing. The vis- 
ible supplies of Wheat—embracing the hoards at lake 
ports, in transit, and on the seaboard—at latest dates, 
embraced about 24,227,000 bushels ;—of Corn, 16,541,000 
bushels; of Rye, 680,500 bushels; of Barley, 2,228,000 
bushels, and of Oats, 2,944,000 bushels, against on Janu- 
ary 31, an aggregate of 30,100,000 bushels Wheat, 13,100,000 
bushels Corn, 979.000 bushels Rye, 4,155,000 bushels Bar- 
ley, and 3,080,000 bushels Oats. Ocean grain freights 
were advanced materially on an active demand from the 
grain interest, but closed easier and comparatively tame, 
including by steam to Liverpool 64@7'4d. per bushel; to 
Bristol, by steam, to 8d. per bushel; to Antwerp by steam, 
to 8d. per bushel, and by sail to Cork, for orders for vea- 
sels of average carrying capacity—say 3,000 to 4,000 qrs. 
—4@5s. having been as high as 5s. 44@.@5s. 6d. per quar 
ter of 480 Ibe. 
Current WHOLESALER Prices. 























Mar. 18. Apr. 12. 
Frour—Super to Extra State $165 @575 $390 @ 540 
** Super to Extra South’n, : 6 @8%3 39 @8@ 
Extra Genesee.......... 57> @ 7 00 540 @638 
Superfine Western ..... 4 @ 5 30 39 @4B6 
extra Western ......... 530 @900 48 @8% 
- Minnesota....... 5509 @900 48 @83 
BUCKWHRAT FLouR,# 100 bs 130 @ 1 75 Nominal. 
ag Spent er bush. 5 @ — Nominal. 
Rye Fiounr, Supertine. 47 @515 450 @516 
COR Ns MRA. ... - canoses 250 @330 250 @3 2 
Corn-FLOvR, per bb 87 @450 375 @4235 
OaT MRAL, @ bbl... 500 @7 00 450 @63B 
Wurat—All kinds of White. 185 @145 130 @1 36K 
Red and Amber,.... 115 «@ 1 46 115 @1®@ 
as oe. 120 @145 110 @1832 
Conx— Yellow 600 @ 68 5 @ «57 
oe engin bhainenawietnss 61 @ 6&8 55 @ 58 
‘+ Mixed @ 6 BKY@ & 
re 46 @ St 4. @ 4% 
RyYk.. a 3 @ ig 8% @ 9 
BARLEY. 5 55 @ 105 55 @ 1 06 
Hay—Bale, F100 ne. ere 6 @ 5 @ 
Srraw, # 100 @6......00..-.<... 45 @100 45 @10 
Garten Saeine, #D... MQ 18% 124X¥@ 18% 
Hors—Crop or — _ 273 @ 38 a2 @ #@ 
818, #...... 7@ Ww 7@ 
olds, # 4@ 12 4@ 33 
Pesvaues tive 4 jee 400 @ 55 0 @ &% 
Seep—Clover, West. & 8b. Yn i¥@ 10% 5K%@ 7X 
= Timothy, # bushel...... 299 @80 275 @3 0 
wee | OS, 1% @180 1% @1 80 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., RD. 8K@ 14% 83 @ M4 
-* Seed Leaf, # —- @ — 6@ 4 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, ¥ i 32 @ 58 2e@ @ 
** Domestic, puiled, # Bb, 19 @ 56 20 @ 8&7 
California .......ce.. one ie 18 @ 4 
TALLOW, # pixma uannas 66 64a@ 6% 
Ou-Cakk—# ton .....-.. 8150 @8225 2900 @30 2% 
Pork—M ess, # barrel .. WD @1250 1150 @1lL 6 
Extra Prime, ® barrel. 10 00 @10 50 — _ 
Berr—Extra mess........ 1100 @1200 1100 @12 00 
Lanp, in tres, & bbls, # 100 16 @806 750 @7%9 
Burrer— ee 18 @ 37 0 @ 8B 
Ww catern, ‘poor to fey, b. 4@ 37 ll @ &38t 
CuERSE Ee @ 4 


Eaas—Fresh, ® dozen 


aT 
*« 
= 
eo 
= 
& 


PouLTry—Fowls, ? @ 33 
** Chickens, ® D..... @ 2 
Bs ee Wiicess @ & 

Sea 16 @ 2 

OTRO BR Wie ons0c0ecscc cence 10 @ 15 

Geese, # pair..... ‘ ae & @18 

See 0 @ 2 

Ducks, | EES 50 @ 88 

A >) Si 10 @_ 16 

Ducks, Wild, # pair.......... 20 2 @ 2 00 

PIGEONS, # dozen...... fae 40 106 @38% 

ENGLISH SNIPE, @ dozen.... 440 @45 100 @12 

APPLES, # barrel......... 2... 223 @32% 200 @450 

STRAWKERRIES,NeW SO, qt. 20 @_ 50 15 @ 3% 

POTATOES, new, per bbl..... 550 @ 600 400 @8 00 

. _, ae @ 200 100 @ 200 
Sweet,  bbl....... 275 @300 300 @3 50 

Tomavens, ae per box.. 50 @ 100 50 @10 

RUORMEPS WO sccvencsiscces . 8 @100 6 @ % 

Beans—¥® bushel.. 13 @180 130 @200 

PEAS—Canada, 1n bond, @ bu — @ 8% —-@e - 

new, green, ® bag.. 175 @ 180 — @180 
new, South’n, per crate 100 @3 00 50 @2 ea 

STRING BEANS, nw, Flor. ~— Cc —- @ — 200 @300 

CARROTS, Bbbi.. Klses 7 @125 100 @150 

BEETS, #100 bunehes......... 100 @12%3 123 @1% 

* new Bermuda, per crate — @150 — @1850 

CaB3AGES—# 100...._ ....... 400 @900 5/10 @1000 

ad new, @ bbl........ —- @ — 30 @850 

ONIONS—# Dbl....... «2.2... 2% @450 2% @600 

CRANBERRIKS, per crate. ... 700 @1000 350 @40 

BOVAasd, BP BB...cccvccecses 1% @27 150 @236 

CELERY, per — bunches. 200 @ 300 —- @e — 

SPINACH, F DDI.........seccec0 123 @250 100 @250 

ASPARAGUS, nw, @doz.bun — @ — 50 g 9 00 

Rapisnks, hew @ 100 bun.... -@ - 50 1 3 

CucumMBERS, # 100........... - - @ — 20 @600 
New York Live-sStock Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 

WREK ENDING Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Stine. 

Ss eae 14,24 234 1,429 7 

MAT. R2.s.onsscesecee 12,997 207 1,898 25,572 $2,454 

 < Sarr 11,270 187 1,727 25,119 $2,088 

Es Si cssveserecese 11,865 146 2,741 25,760 $2,058 

Total for 4 Weeks. .50,366 TA 7,895 105,985 126,873 

do. for prev.4 Weeks41,77) 831 8,825 93,477 124,748 


Beeves. Coros, Calves. Sh —. Stoine. 
ey ge A Week.......12,591 4 a] oes 38 


last Month .-10, 442 
do. do, prev’s Month. "11/918 197 = 1,059 $2,500 U2R 
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Prices for beeves the past four weeks were as follows: 
—_ ENDING Rar er Larger Sales. Aver. 
‘ ° @ll4c. 94@10 c. 9¥c. 

- ; @i1 c. 9 @10 ¢. 9Ke. 

T4@11XKe. 9 @10 c 9c. 

-¢ @ill c. 8¥@ I9¥c. 9c. 





Beeves.— _The average receipts for the past four 
weeks, have been a considerable above those of previous 
months. During the first week, there was a good home 
demand, with a fair foreign cail, thus making the market 
active, and prices good. The second week was remark- 
ably dull, in marked contrast with the one preceding it, 


but the prices have held good up to the time of going to | 


press. The first week in April found the markets too 
Hberally supplied, and much money has been Jost by 
Shippers. Oxen sold as low as 3%¢. live weight, while 
Choice and Extra Steers to dress 57, sold at 104% to Il1c. 

..Mileh Cows.—The demand rather moderate for 
fresh milkers, the market remaining quiet and about the 
same for the four weeks. From $30 to $55, represents 
most of the sales, the latter being choice stock for family 
nse..... Calves. —The supply has been liberal, demand 
very moderate, and the market dull. There was a falling 
off at the close of the month. Mixed lots sold for 4@4¥c., 
and common to prime veals, at 44@7c..... Sheep and 
Lambs,.—The month opened with good prices and 
considerable demand, which was soon answered 
by a full supply, when the market fell, and remained 
#0 for a week, with little rise for the last fortnight. 
Common lambs felt the decline more than sheep. 
The sheep sold in most part at from 5% to %c.; extra 
wethers at 74¢c., and a small lot of selected sheep at De. 

..Hogs.—The month opened steady, and closed 
moderately firm, with 4c. advance. Common and Prime 
Hogs, quoted at $4.75@$5.12—Average for the month 
abont $4.60. ° 

The Horse Market.—Last year was the best in 
the Horse Market for the past five years, but the indica- 
tions are that the one just opened, will be better than the 
last. Common work horses are selling at $80@$150 @ 
head.—Street car horses are bringing $110@$135—Those 
animals fitted for €arriage horses, have brought as high 
as $250, and heavy cart and dray horses about the same. 


Prices of Feed. 











De A eer ree errs per ton, ge 
Linseed-cake meal. 50 
— Cadeawuesemesnes = oF 00 
ebncdesanehel SesKeee adeeb nsennaees aiciden x 23.00 
Corn: RN Sit caies cous yaucrneeasacunsnnteauneas . 23.00 
Prices of Fertilizers. 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib. .......... 9 @9ke. 
Sulphate of Potash (potash 44 per cent) per Ib.... 34@4 ec, 
do. do. (potash 273g per cent) per Ib.: 1¥a@lXe. 
Germun Potash Salts (pote ash’ 12 to 15p.c.) p. ton, “Br! 5.00@ 18.00 
Muriate of Potash (potash 50 per cent), per 1b.. 2 @2\e. 
SNE I SOE Bi civ cvcscncees:. 05 -xondanss 5@54c. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), ‘per WO sacs 44c.@1 ke. 
Dried Blood (ammonia 18 per Cent) per ton...... $40.00@ 415. 00 
No.1, Peruy. Guano 10 p. ct. ammonia, standard, @ ton..$55.00 
do. do. Lobos, do. do, do..... 46.00 
do. do. guaranteed, ? ton, cargo K......... 6.00 
Soluble Pacific Guano, @ ton........... 5.00 
Excelsior Fertilizer Works, Fine Ground aw Bone,. 0 
Mapes’ Complete M: inure (clay soils) per 1,000 Ibs..... ) 
do. do, do. (light soilx) per 1.000 Ibs... ) 
do. do. do. “A Brand, (wheat) @ 1 ,000 Ibs.20.00 
do. Corn Manure, per ton .......c0scessecos 49.00 
do. Beet do. do. . 49.50 
do. Cabbage do. do, 
do. Tobacco do. do. 
do Fruit and Vine Manure, ‘per ROR Gis wise . 87.00 
Stockbridge Rye Manure, GO ices wees 45.00 
Wheat do. RR 
- Seeding Down Manure, do. .........60.- 40.00 
Bowker’s Wheat Phosphate, per ton. ...........ceeeeeee 49.00 
Bangh’s Raw Bone Phosphate, per ton.............eeeees 33.00 
Baugh’s Manure for Tobac co and Grain, per ton........ 45.00 
Walton, Whann & Co.’s Raw Bone Phosphate.......... 40.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ee per ton...... Maeiscnaneee 5.0 


DON'T FORGET 


THE PREMIUMS. 





Months More. 


Two Months Yet Remain, May and June, 
during which any person who wishes can obtain one or 
more of the useful and valuable articles offered in our 
Premium List (of which a copy will be sent free to any 
applicant not having one). They are easily secured. 
This has already been done by more than 25,000 per- 
sons, who during years past have tried with success the 
raising of Clubs of Subscribers for our paper, and availed 
themselves of the liberal offers of Premiums made by 
the Publishers. 

We invite all our Subscribers to take hold of this 
work and secure a Premium while the offer is open. 
Specimen copics of Envlish or German editions will be 
sent to any wishing to show them for this purpose. 





Premium Clubs already started can be Alled up. And 
there is plenty of time to start mew Clubs and com- 
plete them. 

Spring Work is opening, and multitudes will now 
fvel the need of the help, the hints and suggestions given 
by practical men in the pages of the American Agricul- 
turist, They only need some one to present the paper to 
them and take their Subscriptions. The Premiums will 
well pay those who do this for their trouble. 











containing a@ great variety of Items, inc'uding many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of room elsewhere. 


What This Number Contains: 
a 


Most of our readers are too busy, just now, to at once go 
through the hundred and fifty or more articlesand items 
of this paper—each one doubtless worth reading. All 
will first turn to 

Hints for the Work of the Month, on pages 172-3-4, as 
suggestions from practical men are scattered through 
those pages. Bee men will look at page 178. 

Corn, our great national crop, comes to the front this 
month. Prof. Atwater’s results of experiments, and the 
value of corn as a renovating crop, pages 180, 181, will be 
carefully studied, with profit. See “ Basket Item” on 
Corn, page 178. 

Dairy Matters are treated at Jength, and variously, on 
pages 184-5. A famous cow is described on page 183. 

A Cottage or House for the Country, costing $1,80, on 
page 182, will interest many, especially as the detailed 
specifications are given. 

Humbnugs of various *‘ species*’ have their *‘ Gallery” 
en pages 176-7. 

The Hints and Helps to Farmers under several heads, 
on pages 186-7-8-9, can scarcely fail to supply some 
useful hint, in one way or another, to every reader 

Fences and Fencing, on pages 179-80, give a few read 
ers’ experiences in their own words. 

“The Department of Agriculture ” will scarcely enjoy 
the exposé, on page 190, but many of our readers will. 

Some Newer Grapes, pages 190-1, and the Great Grape 
Enemy, pages 192-3, will be found very interesting by 
many readers. 

Housekeepers are not forgotten, as witness pages 194-5. 

The Boys and Girls will find things useful, things 
puzzling, etc., on page 196-7-8. 

The ‘* Basket” abounds in condensed items in two 
places, on pages 175-6-7-8-9, and over on pages 203-4-5, 

Se Se. 

Where to Get Things Wanted.—Many thou- 
sands of letters come to the Editors every year (some 
with and some without * return postage ’’), asking where 
they can obtain from trustworthy parties, implements, 
animals, poultry, seeds, plants, fertilizers, and a great 
variety of other things, all of which questions we try to 
answer when we can. But nine ont of ten of these let- 
ters, and much valuable time of both writers and re- 
spondents, would be saved. if the inquirers would take 
the little trouble required to just look through the adver- 
tising columns, where usually, in one number or another, 
several parties announce the very things asked about. 
We try to keep out all parties not trustworthy. If any 
mistake occurs, after all possible care, we can only ac- 
knowledge to having been deceived, for we do not admit 
any advertisers whom we would not ourselves patronize 
when wanting the things they offer. (The Editor 
have the ‘‘veto power” over any and every advertise- 
ment proposed for these columns.) It will always 
pay to read through the business columns to see what is 
offered and by whom, and useful hints are often derived 
from reading what others say and how they say it. New 
ideas are thus started up in one’s mind.—When corre- 
sponding with any of our advertisers, or sending for 
catalogues, ete., it is well to state that you are a reader 
of this Journal. They will know what we expect, and 
what you expect of them as to prompt and fair treatment. 








The Sugar Beet, by Lewis S. Ware, C. E. M. E., 
ete., Philadelphia, Henry Carey Baird & Co, Just as we 
go to press the work with the above title comes to our 
notice. At no former time has the Beet Sugar interest in 
this country been so full of promise, It appears as if the 
period of costly failures had passed. The few establish- 
ments:now at work though small are successful, which is 
more than could have been said at any former time, 





There is probably nothing more certain in the future of 
American agriculture, than that it shall supply the coun- 
try with sugar. Whether this is to come from the Beet, 
from Indian Corn or from some variety of Sorghum al- 
ready or yet to be produced, we do not undertake to say, 
or whether the consummation will take place in 10,50 
or 100 years, matters not: it is bound to come—and the 
sooner the better for both the country and the farmers. 
Hence we look with special interest upon any thing that 
tends to increase the knowledge of sugar-yielding plants, 
a purpose which this work is admirably calculated to 
serve. Though we have had no time to read the work, 
we can see that it is marked throughout by thoroughness 
and competent knowledge. It is not a work upon sugar 
making, but upon the Beet itself in all its relations; its 
composition, varieties, culture, enemies, harvesting, 
storing, the uses of the root itself and the waste products 
from the factory, the pulp, for feeding. In fact, all that 
can be said about the beet that the grower need know is 
given here, and illustrated liberally and handsomely. It 
is not areproduction of & foreign work—though foreign 
authorities are quoted when desirable—but a large share 
of the matter is from the author's own experience. Sent 
from this office, post paid for $4.00. F 


Keeping one Cow—'The Prize Essay.— 
On account of the large number of essays (over 70) and 
their fullness, it has been found impossible for the 
judges to make a report in time to announce the prizes 
this month, and we are obliged to wait until our next issne, 
in which we expect to print the one awarded the first 
premium. This will doubtless alone be worth more than 
a whole year’s subscription to the hundred of thousands 
of people who keep one or more cows. 





Feeding for Milk When Dry.—A cow should 
be as well fed while dry aswhen giving milk. She’ 
should now increase in flesh, so that she may be able to 
give a greater flow of milk when milking time comes. 
To feed a dry cow the poor hay, or even think that straw 
is good enough, is poor policy, and the loss will show it- 
self in the milk pail. Feed the cows well all the time, 





Oleomargarine—Whatit is and What it 
is Not.—When Oleomargarine was first manufactured 
we described the process, but that was some years ago. 
Recent inquiries make it necessary to say something 
more about it. Prepared beef suet, the membranes, etc., 
removed, is churned with milk to give it the flavor of 
butter, is colored and salted—that is what it is—beef- 
fat prepared to look and taste like butter. It has not 
the mechanical texture of or the chemical composition 
of, andisin no respect, butter. So far as it is sold as 
butter it is a miserable fraud. The makers claim that it 
is as good as any butter and, much better than a large 
share of the butter sold. That is a point with which 
we have nothing to do. It is not butter, as that isa 
product of the cow, obtained through the medium of the 
milk, and contains several constituents that the fat of 
the cow does not and which can not be added. Several 
of the States have passed laws directing that all the 
packages of Oleomargarine shall be distinctly marked 
with the word in letters of a given size. This is well, 
so far as it goes, but does not prevent the retailer from 
serving it as butter. As oleomargarine can be made at a 
much less cost than butter can ke produced, the sale of 
it as butteris injurious to the dairy interest, and every 
dairyman and every farmer is interested in preventing 
its sale as butter, and to this end a petition is being 
circulated for signatures asking Congress by a general 
law to place restrictions upon its manufacture and sale, 
But the capitalists who have money invested in the 
manufacture of Oleomargarine are not idle. They have 
invited the Committee on Agriculture of Congress to 
visit their factory ; they have also invited a number of 
prominent chemists to do the same; their guests have 
been steamboated and dined and we suppose wined, all 
after the approved fashion. We do not know what 
the effect will be upon the Congressmen, but we are 
very sure that the chemists will say, as they might have 
said before—“Gentlemen, your stuff is not injurious, it 
is as healthy as beef-fat need be, we sec no objections 
if people wish beef-fat with their bread, why they 
should not buy yours, but it is not butter and no 
amount of steamboat or banquet can make us say that it 
is.."--We see no reason why colored and salted beef-fat 
or colored and salted hog’s lard, or purified and salted 
palm oil should not be eaten if one’s taste runs that 
way, but they should not be sold as butter or given 
out to one who asks for butter, and the penalty to 
one who does it should be most severe. We notice of 
late a disposition to change the name of the stuff to 
Butterine—no, gentlemen! you chose your own name at 
the beginning. Oleomargarine is quite a pretty name ang 
as distinct from du¢/er as the stuff itself, and we do 
not wish a name that may lead to the confounding of 
two very distinct articles. Butter can stand on its own 
merits, with its own name; let your stuff do the same, 
and may there may be laws encugh to make you do it. 
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Silica in Plants,—Silica (or sand) has long been 
considered an essential constituent of plants, especially 
the cereals like wheat and oats, in which it was held in- 
dispensable to give the straw the proper strength to hold 
up the heavy, well filled heads, The conclusions stated 
inthe Annual Report of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experimental Station of 1879, show that the value and 
importance of Silica in plant nutrition, have been greatly 
overestimated. The Report says: ‘1. It has been con- 
clusively shown that the strength of straw does not de- 
pend upon the Silica in it, but on the vegetable sab- 
stance itself. Rapid growth produces, in presence of 
abundant Silica, a comparatively loose and weak cell 
tissne. Slow growth, onthe other hand, yields in prac- 
tically total absence of Silica, firm and close textured 
stems. Again, no fertilizing experiments in which 
soluble Silica has been supplied, have shown any benefit 
from the Silica. Finally, there is no element soabun- 
dant in all soils, and none whose access to crops is so im- 
possible to avoid. 2. Numerous most careful trials on 
the growth of plants under circumstances where Silica 
hag not and could not, be supplied by them, except in 
most minute quantities, have demonstrated beyond all 
question that Silica is not necessary to the nutrition 
or complete development of agricultural plants,” 








Chicken Cholera.—The Georgia State Agricul- 
tnral Society, in answer io the offer of a reward for the 
beet remedy for chicken cholera, received the fol- 
Jowing, which is of course claimed to be a sure cure. 
“Gather one bushel of Smart-weed and put it intoa 
large-sized kettle, adding 10 gallonsof water. Boil down 
to three gallons and mix this liquor with meal in 
proportion of one pint to three gallons of meal, and feed 
the same to 200 chickens twice a day until disease disap- 
pears and then give no more for a week. To keep the 
disease away give every other day.” Wegive the above 
for what it is worth, and have no doubt it is quite as 
valuable as any of the secret remedies now offered. The 
one who proposes the remedy claims that previous to 


using this decoction he lost 800 chickens, but none since 


its use, which is as much entitled to consideration as the 
claim of secret stuffs to be perfect cures. We take it that by 
** Smartweed,”’ one of the acrid Polygonums, is intended. 
Two species of Polygonum, P. Hydropiper and P. acre, are 
found in moist ground in nearly all parts of the country. 
These are known as ‘“Smart-weed,"’ ‘*Water-Pepper,” 
and “ Biting Knot-weed.” They have a very acrid juice. 
which irritates and even blisters the skin if applied where 
that is tender, and has a most pungent, biting taste. 
Some species resembling these are without this property. 

Winter in Dakota.—A fricnd, who is stationed 
ata post in the Northwestern portion of the Territory, 
writes in a private letter: ‘‘We have had a rigorous 
winter, lasting from the latter part of October until past 
the middle of March. For weeks at a time the thermom- 
eter never got above zero, but it did one day reach to 5! 
delow. Of course the mercurial thermometer never told 
us that, it was resting about thattime. [Referring tothe 
fact that mercury freezes at about 39°—Ep]. For six 
weeks we were without mails on account of the heavy 
snows that completely blockaded the roads. We had 
storm after storm, such as you in the East never dreamed 
of, and which pen cannot paint. Yet the weather is 
glorious! A clear, bracing air that makes it a pleasure to 
live init. Zero weather we consider warm, and hardly 
worth while to put on wraps in going short distances. 
Of course this refers to quict weather. A wind alters 
the case materially. Most of us wore buckskin panta- 
Joons after the manner of the Indians, buffalo overcoats, 
fur caps and gloves or fur mittens. In very cold weather 
boots and arctics were unwearable, and boots made of 
buffalo robe with the fur inside were the only articles for 
possibly keeping the feet warm. I must, on second 
thonchts, make an exception, as German socks and loose 
arctics could be worn. I adopted the former, however, 
as did the majority. At present writing (March 28th), the 
Missouri river is still stationary. Ice four feet thick and 
as clear as a crystal. though in summer the Missouri is 
the muddiest river, without exception, I ever saw.**—Ice 
four feet thick! and in the Kast an impending ice famine ! 


Balky Horses.—Among the suggestions said to 
be published by some Anti-cruelty to Animals Society, 
are these : If the horse when he balks, can have his at- 
tention diverted there is usually no trouble in starting 
him. This may be done in various ways of which the 
tollowing are a few that have been employed: Take the 
horse out of the shafts and tarn him around several 
times quite rapidly. This will make him entirely dizzy 
and lead him to forget that he does not wish to draw the 
joad, A stout twine twisted around the fore-leg has been 
used asa remedy with good resulta, A string tied around 
the ear has the same effect. We have seen horses of the 


balkiest sort started in a moment by putting a lump of 
earth into their mouths. Even a piece of sugar or a hand- 
fa} of fresh grass wiii so divert the attention of a balker 
that he will often start off without trouble. 


Some mild 
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treatment like these that set the animal to thinking of 
something foreign to his work is vastly better than any 
amount of whipping, and is mnch easier of application. 





Sundry Humbugs. 


Every now and then 
= aletter shows that all 
do not understand the 
rules that govern the 
e conduct of these col- 
umns. It is a mere 
waste of paper and 
postage to write a re- 
quest to ‘* denounce so 
and so in your Hum- 
bug Column,” as some 
_ thoughtless persons occasion- 

- ally do. Our older readers 
are aware that these columns are 
ete not and cannot be made the me- 
Soe ee — dium through which to redress 

es private grievances. One to merit 
“23 a place here must be an enemy 

to the public welfare, not merely suspected of wrong 
doing, but the proofs against him must be such as 
would convince any fair minded man that the good of 
the community requires his exposure. There are—and 
more’s the pity—quite as many of this kind as we care 
to occupy ourselves with. The publisher of a country 
newspaper writes: ‘‘ Dear Sir, Please denounce X. X. X., 
of Cincinnati, O.,"° who advertised some gimcrack in his 
paper and did not pay. If we were to set up as denoun- 
cers of all who do not pay for advertising we should be 
obliged to issue a large supplement. We find that re- 
quests like the above, as in this case, generally end with 

‘“PLEASE OMIT MY NAME.”’ 

This person expects us, upon his bare request to give 
one we never before heard of the bad eminence of a 
place here, and is even unwilling to appear as accuser. 
No we thank you. We are notin that business just now. 

With the spring, when snakes and other creeping 
things come out of their holes, those sharpers appear who 

HAVE DESIGNS UPON FARMERS, 


Where these fellows come from, and where they stay 
when not going about the farming districts is a mystery 
—but soon after the skunk cabbage blossoms these are 
sure to appear, whether in person or through advertise- 
ments, offering one thing or another, but all having 
the same aim—the farmer's pocket. Sometimes it is 

WONDERFUL SEEDS AND PLANTS, 

It is safe to assume that any seed or plant offered by 
traveling venders or agents as something new or of a 
kind not to be had elsewhere, is a fraud. Valuable new 
things are not introduced in this manner. Tennessee is 
a wonderful State in many respects, and the seeds that 
are advertised by parties in that State are—to say the 
least, remarkable ; so much so that we advise our readers 
to let some one else try them ...Beware of those chaps 
who come about with “ rights” for sale, or some imple- 
ment or affair for which they would make you ‘sole 
agent’ for the township. A farmer who properly at- 
tends to his farm has no time to bother with selling 
somebody's Mowing Machine Knife Sharpeners or any- 
body's Patent Spring Bed. Besides this, nearly all 

THE SWINDLES UPON FARMERS 
through the medium of notes fraudulently obtained, 
that have come to our knowledge, would have been 
avoided, had the farmers refused to have anything to do 
with matters outside of their proper calling. Being 
tempted by the idea of making money through the sale 
of articles of which they knew nothing, they have had 
to pay notes which they signed while thinking that they 
put their names toan order for goods. So generally are 
they swindled. that the farmer's only safety is in refus- 
ing to buy any machine, implement, or other article, of 
any traveling agent whatever. There is nothing needed 
on the farm that may not be bought of dealers, who 


| have a fixed habitation and can be found when wanted. 





THE TREMONT SPOON CO. 
of Boston has come to grief. We noticed its offer last 
month, and now have to record the fact that the Post- 
master General, being convinced that they were using 
the mails for fraudulent purposes, has issued orders to 
the Boston Postmaster to deliver no more letters to the 
men of spoons. MHardhearted Postmaster General! 
There are other concerns that need looking after, in- 
cluding a Gold Ring Shop in Philadelphia. ...The sellers 
of recipes for making = 

ILLUMINATING OILS 
appear to be active, especially in Nebraska and others of 
the newer States, and the many letters of inquiry make 
it necessary to repeat our caution against them. They 
claim that their recipe will allowan illuminating oi! to 
be made at less than half the price of kerosene, and one 
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that will not explode. Asa proof of its safety the chaps 
have e sample of the oil which they show will extinguish 
a burning match. We have seen none of these recipes 
that did not direct the use of Benzine, which is mixed 
with various useless articles as a blind, and in some 
cases it is asserted that these remove its dangerous 
qualities. Benzine is very cheap, but it is very danger- 
ous, and nothing whatever can be mixed with it that will 
make it safe. It does not of itself explode, but its vapor 
mixed with air will—and murderously. The matter is 
of such serious importance as to warrant our repeated 
warnings, for it is not too much to say that it is 
A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


Let no considerations of cheapness ; let no assurance 
that any admixture will alter its nature; let no claim 
that anybody's lamp or any patent burner will make it 
safe, induce you to have, keep, and much less burn Ben- 
zine. Benzine is benzine and is really more dangerous 
to have in the house than gun-powder—because every one 
knows the danger of that and is cautious. Good kero- 
gene is cheap enough ; if that can not be afforded, rather 
go to bed at dark than to use benzine in the lamps. 

ANOTHER STUMP DESTROYER. 

Last autumn we gave an account of the wonderful 
“Stumps Removed” of one Horton, William V. (by the 
way, what has become of William, ‘* Willie we have 
missed you"), that took two nails, a wire, and some of 
the powder, and the rest was left to electricity. There 
is a chap going through the Southern States—atumping 
the country so the speak, with an ‘‘ exterminator "' that 
beats Horton's all ‘“outof sight." It is Wm. F. Bu- 
chanans' “‘ Lightning Sprout and Timber Exterminator." 
You bore a hole, put in a spoonful—and away goes 
your tree—that is * within six or twelve months," quite 
long enough for the seller to get well out of the way. 
No nails—no wire, nothing but a hole and the ‘** extermi- 
nator.’ We are left in doubt as to what it is, but asa 
spoonful is used it must be a powder ora liquid. It is 
called “ Lightning," but if 6 to 12 months is Buchanan's 
idea of lightning, we prefer Horton’s*electricity, which 
did it in two or three....The mention of lightning and 
electricity as applied to trees and stumps suggests 

THE WAR OF THE BATTERIES. 

Elias still sends out his affidavit that there “ain't no 
sich pusson"’ as Prof. J. C. Boyd, while we have every 
reason to believe there is such a person, for have we not 
his circulars, and is not his name upon them? And he 
calls himself a Professor, and he does profess at a remark- 
able rate. One correspondent writes that he weuld ex- 
pect a piece “cut from the end of an ear of corn” to do 
as much good as one of these batteries, and he is richt. 
It isa remarkable illustration of the power of the imagina- 
tion that people who wear these things think they per- 
ceive an effect from them, It is utterly absurd to suppose 
that wearing any combination of metals that may be put 
together in the form of a medal can send any electricity 
into the body. These batteries and the claims made for 
them show an entire lack of knowledge of the most ele- 
mentary laws of electricity. Of the two we like Boyd's 
the best, as he, in explaining his battery, says: ‘That 
the various blocks of mctal were so placed that when the 
electricity was formed it would be formed in gimlet shape,” 
and that it would ‘* pass on twisting.” If we are to have 
electricity, lef it be by all means of the “doubled and 
twisted” sort. The eccentric Rafinesque once sent a 
paper to ‘*Silliman’s Journal,’ describing 15 species of 
lightning, Had he lived in Boyd’s time he could have 
added the ‘* gimlet-pointed,” and thus made 16 species, 
But these New York Batteries must step aside, and 

MAKE ROOM FOR A BOSTON BATTERY. 

Iiere comes Doct. Dye, who unites with his battery an 
absorption pad. Electricity sends disease out of the 
body and the pad absorbs it before it can go back again, 
But we can’t help thinking what a dangerous thing that 
pad must be after it has gone absorbing for a while. As 
the same circular informs us: ‘ It will not wear out,"’ and 
as we are given nearly the whele catalogue of discases 
which it will absorb, we think that the Boards of Health 
should look after these old pads....One of the frauds re- 
cently brought to our notice, is an ** Artificial Ear Drum." 
The sender should give us his name (not for publication), 
and also that of the seller of the ‘‘ Ear Drums"... Here 
are several letters from evidently intelligent writers, 
either making inquiry about, or sending to us as some- 
thing new, the circular of 

THE “ BEV.’’ JOSEPH T. INMAN AND HIS REOIPE. 


So far from being new, he is one of the oldest of hnm- 
bugs. Looking back in our files, we find the first men- 
tion of Joseph in November, 1864. How much earlicr he 
began his career we can not gay. During all these 16 
years we have many times exposed his trick, and at thia 
late day the necessity seems as great as ever. If the fel- 
low ever had a right to the title, Reverend, he has long 
ago lost it, for he works by trickery, and his circular ie a 
printed lie. These are plain words, but they best expreas 
our meaning. His little advertisement of only ¥ lines 
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appears in almost every paper; even those journals that 
profess to discriminate in advertisements, probably de- 
ceived by the ‘‘ Reverend” part, publish this, It offers 
**to all who are suffering from the errors,” etc., of youth, 
“a recipe that will cure you FREE OF CHARGE.’ Of 
course this is a very taking offer, to be cured and “ free 
of charge’ meets the case of a vast number. The appli- 
eants for the “ recipe”’ receive a four page circular, which 
gives the personal history of Rev. Joseph, and tells how 
he was cured by what he calls the ‘“Corrassa Com- 
pound.” The ** Recipe” we give once more: 


EXTRACT OF CoRRASSA APIMI8........... Eight Drachme. 
ExTRAct OF SELARMO UMBELIFERS...... Four Drachms, 
POWDERED ALKERMES LATIFOLIA....... Three Drachms. 


EXTRACT OF CaksabDoc HERBALIS.. .......Six Drachins. 


Then follow directions to mix it and to keep it well 
covered, and for taking it. The recipient of. this recipe 
if he takes it to an apothecary, will be told that they have 
no such articles; he will learn the same story at the next 
drug store, and soon. If he applies to a competent and 
educated apothecary he will learn that there are no such 
articles, that the wonderful recipe is nothing but a useless 


MEDLEY OF BOGUS NAMES, 


made up to appear like scientific names, and badly done 
at that. These names stand for no drug known in phar- 
macy or medicine, and for no plants known to botanical, 
or other science. If the disappointed holder of the 
“Recipe * reads the circular more carefully, he will find 
that his trouble has been anticipated. He will read on 
page 3; ‘As the drug stores can not be relied upon to 
procnre new remedies of pure quality [the scamp !], I can 
forward the Corrassa CoMPOUND in packages, ready for 
use (put up safe from observation), to those who need it, 
at the price which it costs me [Hear him]. My means 
make me independent. I seek no other reward for send- 
jing the remedy than the satisfaction of doing good, and 
the blessing of an approving conscience” [Good boy !]. 
We read further: ‘The cost of each“package (includ- 
ing the Government stamp) is Three Dollars and Thirty 
Cents ($3.30), [nothing like being particular, that 30 cents 
gives a charming ait of accuracy.}] The postage is twenty- 
one cents, The price then of one package, sent by mail 
to any address, is Three Doliars and Fifty Cents ($3.50).” 
All the rest is unimportant. The ‘Free of Charge” ac- 
cording to the Reverend Joseph T. Inman is $3.50. This 
ig his trick, a very mean one it is, as it is nothing more 
nor Jess than obtaining money under false pretenses, 
The fellow advertises to send a recipe free of charge—he 
sends a recipe which is a printed lie. He knows that the 
unfortunate can’t get his stuff, offers to provide it at a 
rousing big price--for $3.30 what probably did not cost him 
80 cents—and adds to his cheatery the cant. about an ‘‘ ap- 
proving concience.” Joseph, you are a first class hypo- 
crite. Onr friends can help check this fellow’s career. 
Many papers publish his advertisement. in ignorance of 
these facts. Wherever your local paper publishes his pro- 
posal, show the editor this story of Inman and his recipe. 


MORE ABOUT THE BATTERY. 


What is said above about the battery was written after 
an examination of the circular and its engravings. Since 
then we have procured the thing itself, and find it even a 
weoree frand than at firstsupposed. We give its “ portrait 
life-size.” It consists of a central piece of copper !/,, 
inch thick, with a scolloped edge; in the middle of this 
piece is a circular hole plugged with a bit of white metal. 
Aronund this copper 
cent-er are small metal 
discs of two sizes and 
of three kinds, arranged 
ag shown in the en 
graving, where the dark 
portions indicate cop- 
per, the shaded ones 
brase, while the light 
portions are of some 
white metal — but not 
having a blow-pipe or 
chemicals at hand, we™ 
can not say what kind 
of tea-pot stuff it is. 
These 14 pieces are set 
in a white metal ring. 
into which they are 
crowded, and are held 
in place by friction ; 
though we are not snre but the larger white discs have a 
minute touch of solder. We have been thus particular 
in showing how the thing is made, as those who have but 
the most elementary knowledge of electrical action will 
see at once that it is ab-olutely 





ELECTRIC BATTERY. 


IMPOSSIBLE FOR ANY ELECTRICITY 
to be generated—that is, any free electricity—with these 
different metals in absolute contact, unless indeed it 
may be of the “ gimlet-pointed * kind, a style unknown 
to science, however it may be to ‘ Professor” Boyd. 
‘Phere is ne more development of electrical action be- 


tween these bits of metal than there is between the coins 
in one’s pocket—and we pronounce the thing to be an 
UTTER BARE-FACED FRAUD. 

There is one melancholy feature in the exposure of 
such successful humbugs—for, so far as the numbers sold 
go, this has been a success—that is, the comment it sug- 
gests upon the intelligence of the community. We make 
boasts of our popular education, of the general intelli- 
gence of the people and all the rest of it. Yet here is a 
thing, in its structure violating the simplest laws of 
science, bought and worn by hundreds, who deliberate- 
ly assert that they can feel its electrical action, and claim 
to be benefited or cured by it. Yet it can have no more 
effect than the horse-chestnut carried about their persons 
by the ignorant, as a ‘‘preventive of rheumatism 1!” 

oo - 


Peach Trees and Frost.—A frost at blossom- 
ing time ruins the peach crop every year—in the papers. 
Aside from this regular killing there are seasons 
in which real damage is done and an actual frost, 
when the trees are in bloom, must seriously diminish if 
it does not entirely cut off the crop. Several years ago 
we suggested that owners of peach orchards try the 
method of warding off late frosts followed in the vine- 
yards on the Rhine, which is to make a smoke. Asa 
curtain of vapor in the form of clouds will prevent frost, 
so will acurtain of smoke. The danger of frost is great- 
est in the hour or two before sunrise ; the vines which 
have been gradually cooling all night,do not reach a 
temperature so low as to be dangerous until towards 
morning. Then the smoke heaps are started and a cloud 
of smoke hangs over the vineyard until the appearance 
of the sun removes all danger. Fires of brush and wood 
rubbish are started, and wet straw is thrown upon them 
to produce a copious smoke. Frost occurs only on calm 
nights, but even then there is usually a slight current 
of air and the fires should always be at the wmdward 
side. If any have tried this method in the peach orchard 
we should be glad to hear with what results. It seems 
a matter well worth testing, and may be of great value. 

A Veteran Peach Tree.—P. M. Augnur, reports 
in the Middletown, Conn., “Constitution” that he exam- 
ined a peach tree at the residence of Henry Hart, in Say- 
brook, Conn., which, at 2 feet 10 inches above the ground, 
measured 4 feet around. It had four principal branches 
having the circumferences respectively of 2} feet, 2.15 
feet, 2 feet, and 1.14 feet—a total of &} feet, or twice that 
of the main trunk. The tree has been a constant and 
abundant bearer.—This indicates that the peach tree is 
not necessarily a short-lived one, asis generally supposed. 





Hens Eating their Eges.—Where this habit 
has been formed it is a difficult matter to break it up, 
and it is generally the best and quickest way to kill the 
hens. If the bird is worth the trouble, a nest may be so 
| arranged that the egg. when laid, will at once roll out of 

sight and reach. Some one has invented a “bit” to 
prevent the habit, but we know nothing of its value. 

Late Frosts.—-We expect carly frosts, and in autumn 

accept the damage they do as a matter of course. Late 
frosts in spring are most disheartening ; one crop, which 
was yesterday pushing forward so encouragingly is to- 
day blackened and dead, and we have cither to begin 
anew with seed sowing, or with transplanted crops: fall 
back upon the reserves which the careful gardener pre- 
serves for such a contingency. But few are aware hcw 
slight a thing will protect from frost. It is the radiation 
of heat from the plant; its rapid cooling that kills it. In 
a clear night every exposed thing on the face of the earth 
is giving off heat, and when these cool down to a certain 
point, the moisture in the air falls upon them in frozen 
particles and we callit frost. If the night is cloudy, the 
cooling is less rapid, the clonde are said to reflect the 
heat given off; the air may seem as cool, but there is no 
frost. For tender plants a thin muslin, even a paper, 
suspended over them, will prevent injury. Tomatoes in 
the vegetable garden, and a host of things in the flower 
garden may be saved by the use of a curtain or screen, if 
only of paper. Whatever will prevent rapid radiation of 
heat will answer. We once had a bed of tender plants 
too broad to readily arrange papers upon and frost was 
predicted, <A lot of brush was handy and this was stuck 
rather thickly in the bed, and then some light hay scat- 
tered upon the brush. The plants were saved. The ob- 
ject of the brush was to keep the weight of hay from 
crushing the plants. The French gardeners build a little 
straw tent over their tender plants ; this is so arranged 
that the plants can be uncovered by day and housed by 
night. Cucnmbers and other such plants will grow much 
more rapidly if covered at night. Though not cooled 
down so low that frost is deposited, they are so much 
cooled during the night as to seriously check their 
growth, and if they are covered regularly this is avoided. 
Frames 6 inches high and a foot equare covered with a 
pane of glase will be found very useful in the garden, 





| especially in forwarding cucumbers and melons. An 








efficient substitute may be found in soap, starch, and 
other store boxes; the cover and bottom are removed and 
a bit of muslin tacked over the top. Such frames, when 
their convenience is once experienced, will always be 
kept at hand, as their cost is insignificant. 





Sorghum—Early Amber.—The fact that the 
variety of Sorghum introduced a few years ago as the 
Minnesota Early Amber, is now called by the shorter 
name of Early Amber or Amber, is an illustration of our 
frequent protest against complex names. Life is too 
short and farmers too busy to say Minnesota Early Amber 
Cane when Amber Cane will anewer the purpose, which 
is to distinguish the variety. That it produces a fine 
amber-colored syrup is just now of more general import- 
ance than the fact—apparently established beyond a 
doubt—that it contains a paying amount of cane sugar. 
When those who have never before cultivated sorghum, 
learn how to raise it and to properly handie it so as to 
produce a superior article of syrap, a great point will be 
gained, and the farmer will then be prepared for the next 
step—the production of sugar. But we think it would be 
a great mistake for one entirely inexperienced to sowa 
Jarge breadth to sorghum with a view to the production 
of a large amount of sugar. Go slow in this,as in ali 
new things. Even in email quantities for syrup, the 
means of working up the crop should be thought of. 
But few are able to purchase a mill and evaporator for 
merely making eyrup for their family use. If some one 
at no great distance is prepared to work up the cane for 
others, then it may be safely planted. If there is no mill 
in the neighborhood, then there shonld be co-operation. 
One farmer can procure an outfit, if several other farmers 
will raise enough cane to keep him at work during the 
season. Or several may unite to purchase in common. 
This matter should be determined upon well in advance, 
and the machinery ordered early, so that it may be set up 
and in working order well in advance of the harvest. 





Successful Farmers in Hard Times,—An 
agricultural writer who has recently returned from a trip 
through the Eastern States says in an exchange: “A 
most noticeable thing in traveliiag among farmers is, 
that those who have held their own the best through the 
recent times are the ones who are the most progressive. 
By this I mean those who have been quick to see what 
was best adapted to their line of farming, and who 
endeavored to supply what the local demand called. for. 
Such men have been the firat to apply improved methods 
of cultivation and to cultivate well; to apply a liberal 
dressing of dung or chemical manures to their soils, 
knowing that 1t costs no more to cultivate a field which 
will yield a hundred-fold than one that will yield thirty- 
fold. If the prices are low the largest yield may pay 
@ gooe profit, while the lowest means a serious loss,”’ 





Lawn Mowers. — Pennsylvania— Phila- 
delIphia.—We are not about to discuss the merits of 
these excellent mowers. Their makers usually set forth 
the superior qualities of their machines, respectively, in 
our advertising columns. But to have the maker of one 
mower advocate the merits of the rival machine is a 
novelty. Yet this is just what was done last month, 
when Messrs. Lloyd, Supplee & Walton were made to 
claim a high rank for the Philadelphia Lawn Mower, 
while in reality they are makers of the Pennsylwanta 
Lawn Mower. The substitution of one name for another 
in this case is one of those unaccountable blunders that 
will sometimes occur with types—of course it is the fault 
of the types—and all we can do in the case is to state the 
fact that it is the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Mower” and not the 
Philadelphia Mower that is made by Lloyd, Supplee & 
Walton, and that their machine has met with approval 
wherever it has been used. As to the Philadelphia 
Mower, its reputation is well established, and as every 
one knows is made by Graham, Emlen & Passmore, who 
will prefer to present its claims over theirown name. 





The Poultry Standard.—All who exhibit fowls 
are aware that the judging is—or ought to be—done in 
accordance with the American Standard of Excellence, 
This consists of a ‘‘ Scale of Points” for each breed of 
land and water fowls, carefully considered and fixed upon 
by the American Poultry Association, and is by the au- 
thority of that body published ina book. At the Annual 
Meeting for 1880, held at Indianapolis, a number of 
amendments were made to the Standard affecting several 
important breeds. These have been published on a 
sheet as a Supplement, and can be obtained by sending 
a 3-cent stamp to the Secretary of the Association, Qvo. 
§. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y. 

Portable Sweep Power.—"W.H.5." A por- 
table sweep power would not be nearly 0 convenient as 
a tread power, but any of the large dealers in agriculturaf 
machines, whose names appear in the advertising col- 
umns, could supply one. One is about as good as another, 
as they are all made on essentially the same principle. 
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Bee Notes for May. 


BY L. C. ROOT. 
—_> 
The succes: of the beekeeper for the season will largely 
depend upon his properly conducting the operations of 


” 


the present month. Those who read these ‘‘ Notes ’’ are 
aware that I differ with most writers as to stimulating 
éarly breeding. Is eak chiefly from experience gained 
in Central New York, and my advice is especially ap- 
plicable to similar climaces. Those in warmer or in 
colder localities must time their operations according to 
the differeuce in the seasons. 

With us the Soft Maple blossoms about May first. 
This I find the most suitable time toremove bees from 
their winter quarters. As soon as they are piaced upon 
their summer stands and have had a flight, honey will 
be uncapped and removed to the center combs. The 
queen will at once begin to deposit eggs, and a general 
movement will be made towards rapid increase. The 
beekeeper should be prompt to aid, in all possible ways, 
the securing of the large force necessary to gather the 
stores of honey which will be afforded, 2s the season 
advances. If the stock is reasonably populous and has 
& good queen, proper food and a good degree of warmth 
are the essentials to ite rapid increase. If the number 
of combs to each colony was limited as directed in April, 
supply each hive with additional combs, as the strength 
of the swarm demands. Sometimes, in the best swarms, 
nice clean combs may be placed in the center of the 
cluster when the queen will occupy them more readily ; 
but take care not toinjure the swarm by spreading the 
brood too rapidly. As brood is now being extensively 
reared, large quantities of honey are consumed, and 
care must be taken that the supply is not exhausted. 
During this month, in many localities, the Yellow Wil- 
low, and Sugar Maple, will furnish sufficient honey to 
aid largely in the increase The general bloom of fruit 
will closely follow the yield from these, which often 
affords a rich harvest, and brood-rearing will go on rapid 
ly. Following the fruit blossoms and preceding White 
Clover, there will be a period in many localities when 
littie honey will be gathered. Breeding may have gone 
on up to this point to such an extent, with so greata 
consumption of honey, that the supply of food may now 
be entirely exhansted, the result of which is more dis- 
astrous than beginners can appreciate. Breeding will 
not only be discontinued, but large quantities of im- 
mature brood will die for want of food, and be removed 
from the cells. If at any time this scarcity occurs, feed- 
ing is absolutely necessary. To sum up for this month: 
Do not remove bees from the cellar so early that the 
weather will be likely to hinder continued breeding. 

When once started, see that the entrance is small, that 
the warmth of the hive is retained, and that there is 
always a supply of food. Add empty combs, but only 
80 fast as the strength of the colony requires. Never 
add more combs than the bees will occupy, as it in- 
creases the space that must be kept warm, which is not 
only unnecessary but harmful. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Frepine Bees Tv StTimvuLaTEe Breepine.—-“‘In the 
spring shall I feed colonies with syrup that have a good 
supply of sealed honey ?”’....“*If at no other time, is it 
necessary to feed colonies having sealed honey, during 
the scarcity between apple blossoms and white clover ?” 
....“ Are weak colonies with an abundance of sealed 
honey benefited by feeding syrup?”....‘* To stimulate 
breeding shall I uncap unsealed honey ?"’....These are 
very practical questions. While I am an advocate of 
judicious feeding, if done under the direction of an ex- 
perienced operator, yet there are eo many chances of 
failure, if improperly conducted, that I hesitate to ad- 
vise the average beginner to practice it under the above 
mentioned circumstances. 

STRENGTHENING WEAK CoLonies.—‘To strengthen a 
weak colony, or one that does not work in the boxes 
during honey gathering, will it be safe and a benefit to 
remove it to the stand of a stronger one, and thus ex- 
change them?” ... When bees are gathering honey very 
rapidly I have practised this with success. If honey is 
not gathered plentifully, it would be preferable to remove 
cards of brood from the stronger stocks, and exchange 
them for empty combs from the weaker ones. 

At Wuat Aces To Destroy QueEens.—‘‘Do you kill 
your queens when they are three years old ?”*....‘* Shall 
I not leave our queens just as they are, when by the 
presence of brood Iknow she is present ?’’....Asa rule 
we do not rely upon a queen after the third season. Un 
less a close record is kept of the different colonies, it 
will be difficult to ascertain the exact age of all the 
queens. If we have a choice queen, we do not destroy 
her until we see signs of deficiency. Such queens as 
prove themselves prolific by a good quantity of brood, 
we would prefer to leave undisturbed. 

Guaseine Honey Boxes.—‘'Shall we put the glass in 
boxes filled with honey, as soon as removed from the 








hives, or not until time to send it to market?’’....For 
many reasons it is preferable to wait until ready to ship. 

Swarms IN Hives witH Comps Founpation.—“‘C. W 
N.,” asks, ‘‘ In hiving a natural swarm in a hive filled 
with comb-foundation, would you put the bees directly 
into such a hive, or gather them first in a common box 
hive and transfer them in the evening ?’....Hive the 
bees in an empty hive just like the one containing the 
frames of comb-foundation. Then place the hive con- 
taining the foundation over the one containing the bees, 
and they will pass up into it, when the lower hive may 
beremoved. This is preferable to waiting until evening 
and disturbing the bees a second time. If hived in this 
manner early in the day, a fine start will be made at 
comb-building. Comb-foundation used for this purpose 
should have wires incorpurated with it to prevent sagging. 
—_———_——— 

The Weeklies ** Agricultural Column.” 
—The importance and the popularity of Agriculture in 
this pre-eminently agricultural country, is recognized by 
the newspaper press generally, by a maintenance of an 
* Agricultural Column.” Asa rule, these columns are a 
positive injury to the interest they would compliment, or 
even try to benefit, from the fact that those who edit—or 
rather “‘scissor’’ the contents, are not fitted by experi- 
ence and edncation to do their work well. There are, if 
possible, more quacks among professed agricultural 
writers, than among medical practitioners, and these 
ambitious gentry have the faculty of setting forth their 
ideas, their whims, their crude theories, in a language 
and style that make them appear very plausible. Such 
items are quite as likely to go the rounds of the ‘‘ Agri- 
cultural Column,"’ as the cautious, careful teachings of 
well-informed, experienced, practical men. There are, 
however, exceptions to this general sweeping charge 
against the so-called “ Agricultural Columns” of the 
weekly press, and the number of exceptions is increasing. 
First, are those who make up suck columns, not from 
the usual floating deadwood or light wood, but only make 
their selections from the few agricultural journals of un- 
doubted reliable and standard character. A few others 
go to the expense of securing the aid of men of acknowl- 
edged study and reliability to edit or provide material for 
such columns.—The above remarks were ruggested for 
the moment, by noticing the series of articles on “Recent 
Developments on Dairying,” by F. D. Curtis, Sec’y of 
the N. Y. Dairymen’s Association, which are being issued 
from week to week in the * Northern Christian Advo- 
cate,” of Syracuse, N. Y.. whose agricultural, as well as 
other columns, are really edited with care and not at ran- 
dom, in the easy way, with “scissors and paste.” 

The Corn Crop.—The value of a corn crop cannot 
be fairly estimated by taking into the account the grain 
and fodder produced. It should be looked upon as a fal- 
low crop, furnishing the opportunity for the thorough 
pulverization of the soil and the extermination of weeds 
in the labor required for promoting its full growth and 
development, while the raw manures that can safely be 
used will have an influence npon the soil that, the other 
more sensitive cereals will in their turn profit by. The 
manner in which manure should be applied will be de- 
termined by its condition and the economical disposition 
of the labor required in hauling and spreading, 


The New York Horticultural Society is 
showing signs of renewed life in several directions. Its 
Monthly Exhibition, held on April 6th last, was so attrac- 
tive that the room was so crowded as to suggest the need 
of a larger place in which to hold future monthly shows. 
We have recently Teceived a copy of the essay read by 
Peter Henderson at the March meeting, on “‘ Horticultur- 
al Progress,’ especially as relates to New York -City, 
This interesting sketch is prefaced bya list of the officers 
and members of the Society, and all is produced in a 
style of such exquisite neatness that indicates rare good 
taste on the part of some one. We would again remind 
our friends that these exhibitions are held on the first 
Tuesday in each month, at 20’clock p.m.; all are welcome. 

“Stagger Weed.—A Virginia correspondent 
writes that many horses and cattle die from eating a 
plant popularly known in his locality as ‘* Stazger-weed.” 
He sends a specimen which will, we think, soon flower, 
when we shall be able to determine what it is with cer- 
tainty. Onur correspondent resides in Tazewell Co., and 
the object of this note is to ask if a plant poisonous to 
domestic animals is known as “ Stagger-weed *”’ in other 
parte of the State. We are aware that there is a “ Stag- 
ger-bush,”’ but this isan herb that dies down at the ap- 
proach of winter and comes up tender and succulent in 
spring. Any information concerning the effects and an- 
tidotes, if any are known or suggested, will be welcome, 





Increase in Value,-—Good Doct. Torrey in his 
lectures, as an illustration of the increase in value im- 
parted to raw material by the processes of manufacture, 
used to compare the value of a pound of crude steel with 
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a pound of the hair-springs to watches. We have now 
forgotten the figures he gave, but were reminded of the 
incident by an item now going the rounds of the papers, 
which begins with 75 cents worth of iron ore. This 
amount of ore is said to yield $5.50 worth of bar iron, 
which will be worth $10 made into horse-shoes, Con. 
verted into steel it will make $6,890 worth of needlea, 
$200,000 worth of watch-springs, $400,000 worth of hair- 
springs, and if made into pallet arbors (which are parts 
of a watch) its value would be $2,500,000, 

A Great Waste,.—It is the practice of many dairy 
farmers to kill the calves at a very early age, long before 
they can be—or should be, of any use as food. This is a@ 
source of loss, which, take the country through, is some- 
thing enormous. An animal already grown to the weight 
of 60 to 80 pounds, and which might, through a few wecks 
of proper feeding, be made to yield a large amount of 
food, is killed, and all that is saved is the skin! There 
are cases when it is the best economy to get rid of the 
calyes s0 soon as they come, but these are exceptional,and 
in the ordinary dairy of a farm practising mixed hus- 
bandry, there is seldom, if ever, a call for such an un- 
timely and unprofitable removal of the calves, It will 
pay well in many cases to grow the calves until they are 
six months old, and thus produce an animal weighing 
500 pounds, and of the best quality, commanding a ready 
sale in the markets. 

Improvement Through the Males.—The 
only practical method of the means that is within the 
reach cf the average farmer, of raising the standard of a 
herd of cattle, flock of sheep, etc., is through pure blooded 
males, A male of this character may be bred to a con- 
siderable number of females, and all of the offspring will 
be brought more than half way up from the level of the 
dam to that of the sire. The sire being pure bred, will 
have the greater power to fix his characteristics upon the 
offspring. If the qualities of the Ayrshire are desired, it 
is not necessary to buy a fall herd of Ayrshires, but in- 
stead, a single pure blooded bull, and with ordinary 
stock a good herd may be produced, which will, year by 
year, by careful selection, become more and more desir- 
able, and thus, in the course of a short time, a very valu- 
able stock may be built up at a comparatively small cost. 

The Massachusetts Horticultural So« 
ciety continues its annual offer of special prizes for the 
best essays on various horticultural subjects. For 1880 a 
prize of $50 is offer-d **For the Best Exsay npon any 
Special Action of Fertilizers, illustrated by Accurate Ex- 
p2riments.”’ A prize of $25 ‘‘ For the Best E-say npon 
Flowers for the Home, with lists of the Best Annuals, 
Herbaceous Perennials, and ‘Bedding Plants," and a 
comparison of the merits of these classer.”’ These prizes 
are designed to bring out new and important facts upon 
the subjects chosen. ‘‘Competition is open to all.’ 
Further information can be obtained by addressing the 
Secretary, Robert Manning, Boston, Mass. 

Extreme Cold Endured by Speds.—Some 
recent experiments by DeCandolle and Pictct, of Ge- 
neva, are of intcrest as showing the great cold which 
seeds may endure without injury. Mustard and cabbage 
seeds and grains of wheat, without previons artificial 
drying, were enclosed in sealed tubes and subjectod to a 
tempcrature of 50 to 80 degrees below zero Centigrade (60 
to 100 of our ordinary Farenheit thermometer), for from 
2to6 hours, These seeds afterwards germinated prompt- 
ly and with a vigor equal to those not thus treated, 





Suggestions offered to Farmers in a recent 
‘Bulletin’? issued monthly from the rcoms of tho New 
Hampshire Board of Agriculture: ‘* Pursue a higher and 
more economical line of farming, by adopting a better 
system of breeding and feeding domestic animals; by 4 
more thorough preparation of the soil, and increased 
tillage; by adapting products to the markets, or to eco- 
nomical consumption ; by the use of machinery in all 
farm operations; by increasing the manure hoap, and 
its better care and application, supplementing it by the 
use of chemicals and specific fertilizers a3 required by 
soil and crops ; by a judicious rotation, and the sale of 
crops iu the most condensed form; in short, strive to 
secure the highest results from the least expenditure." 

Vegetation Retains Soluble Mattor in 
the Soil.—Thic April number of the * American Jour- 
nal of Science’ relates the following: “Soil three 
inches deep was placed in two glazed earthenware pans 
17 inches in diameter, on July 21; four seeds of white 
clover were sown in one, the other being left blank, The 
pans were equally exposed until October 4, when the 
drainage water was collected and analyzed ; that from the 
clover soit contained 48.1 grains of solid matter per gal- 
lon, the other 220 grains, The author concludes that 
rain removes much more matter from an uncroppod than a 
cropped soil.’’ We need more such experiments as these, 
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Bad Cement.—‘‘J. Q.” A cemented cistern should 
be left for a week or 10 days for the cement to set and 
harden, before the water is letin. If the bottom leaks 
after that, the cement must have been of poor quality. 
It would be well to empty the cistern, and give it a coat 
of clear cement, without any sand with it. 





Like Produces Like.—Some years ago, we 
planted a number of hills with small potatoes, and by the 
gide of them, an equal number with large ones. Both 
rows received the same attention; and on digging, the 
Jarge ‘“‘ seed” gave 33g times as many pounds as the small 
ones. Do not try to save the large potatoes, by planting 
the small ones: there is good reason why it does not pay. 





To Measure Corn in Bulk.—“Jd. P. D.,” 
Point of Rocks, Md. ‘To measure corn in bulk, find the 
number of cubic feet by multiplying the length, width, 
and depth of the crib, or wagon box. 134 cubic feet will 
make nearly a heaped bushel of ears, which is equal to 
half a bushel of shelled corn. A heaped bushel has 2,750 
cubic inches, a cubic foot and a half contains 2,592 inches, 
tut a bushel of ears will make a little more than half a 
bushel of corn, and the excess in this will about balance 
the deficiency in the measure. 





An Experiment Station in New Jersey. 
—One of the last acts of the N. J. Legislature was to pro- 
vide by law for an Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
in no State is one more likely to prove useful. Should 
the Governor approve of the bill, good work will be done. 

‘“orrimming Up” Evergreens.—A corres- 
pondent in Troy, N. Y., writes: ‘‘On the place which I 
have purchased there are many large evergreens, and the 
foliage around the house is so dense that I wish to trim 
up some of them. When is the proper time to do it ?”— 
There is no day in the whole year which is proper for 
doing that which ought not to be done, and trimming up 
an evergreen tree is one of those things. A Hemlock, 
Spruce, or Fir, with its lower branches upon the ground 
forming a pyramid of green, is a beautiful object. The 
same tree with its lower branches cut away, and its naked 
trunk exposed, is a forlorn object that bas no more 
beanty than a hay-cock upon a bean-pole. Our corres- 
pondent should first make a careful examination to see 
if his object can not be accomplished by the removal al- 
together of some of the trees; this would be far better 
than to mutilate them. We have no doubt that to 
‘**trim up” several of the trees would give to the place a 
very different aspect, and one that will be very unpleasant. 





Letters that are not Answered.—When 
one like ‘‘B. F. T.,”’ Huntingdon Co., Pa., fills several 
pages with questions, covering not only the whole rou- 
tine of farm management, but also asking advice as to 
whether he had better keep school in winter, or keep on 
the farm during that season, he cannot expect an answer. 
Occasionally a correspondent, like this one, quite misun- 
derstands the duties of aneditor. When onecomes across 
some difficulty in his farm work, is in doubt whether it 
would be better to follow this or that course, and wishes 
advice in the matter, it is very proper for him to state his 
case and ask our advice. But when a novice in farming 
asks a long string of questions to which a year’s experi- 
ence ona farm would teach him the answers, he must 
not expect us to write a treatise on general farming for 
his benefit. Take the letter in question. Wesee but little 
that is not sufficiently met by our ‘* Notes about Work,” 
take the season through, and on several of the topics 
there have been special articles. More than this, our 
correspondent wishes us to tell him what it would cost 
per head to transport cattle from his place to market. 
We could write to the master at his depot and ascertain, 
but it will be much easier for him to apply in person. 

Commission Merchants.—It is rarely the case 
that one who raises fruits and vegetables, is also the one 
who sells them to the consumer, and it is an absolute 
necessity, especially with produce raised a long distance 
from the place of sale, that there should be parties who 
make it their business to sell it. The raising of fruits 
and garden truck is easy enough, the proper selling of 
the produce is not so easy, and the success of the grower, 
depends largely upon the seller. There is probably no 
business in which there are such ample chances for dis- 
agreement, and dissatisfaction, as that of the produce 
commission dealer. When all is managed with the strictest 
integrity, guided by the best judgment, the ‘‘ returns” 
may fail to be satisfactory to the grower, who changes 
his commission man, only to fare still worse with the 
new one. Among growers, the commission men have a 
bad name, yet there are in that business men just as 
upright, and as honorable, as are to be found in any 
pursnit. Then again, there are others who would be 
described as ‘“‘ on the contriary quite the rewerse.”” The 
business is one which offers peculiar inducements to 
swindlers and sharpers. It can becarried on, for a while 
at least, with very little capital. The articles come to 





them on credit, and are sold for cash. Manya grower 
knows to his cost, that there are bogus commission 
dealers. To those who write us about this or that per- 
son who wish their consignments, we must give the ad- 
vice not to ship a single package to one who can not re- 
fer to well known persons as to their business standing. 
As the peach season approaches, the peach districts are 
infested by persons representing themselves to be com- 
mission merchants, and offering great inducements to 
peach growers to consign tothem. Asa general thing, 
these fellows have no location, and if they do any busi- 
ness, it is as squatters somewhere on the sidewalk. We 
can only say to enquirers, that by taking proper pains, 
they can find commission merchants of good repute. 
When dealings are commenced with one, do not change 
upon any slight provocation. It is a part of the business 
to have disappointments, and no human foresight cau 
prevent losses on perishable articles, if they reach the 
market when it is already glutted. 





Horticulture in Nebraska.—Nebraska carried 
off the prize from all other States for her fruit several 
years azo, and she deserved it. The State has always 
taken an active interest in fruit-culture, and it now keeps 
it up, ag we see by the programme of a meeting of the 
State Hort. Society held at Lincoln in January last. Lib- 
eral premiums were offered for winter apples and pears, 
and also for flowers, and a number of interesting ad- 
dresses were given. The State is divided into six fruit 
districts, and reports were made from each. The 
prominence of Nebraska as a fruit-growing State is large- 
ly.due to the efforts of this Society, and the success of 
the Society is largely due to the aetive interest of its 
President, Gov. R. W. Furnas. 





Plowing.—The character of the soil ; thecrop to be 
grown, and the kind, and amount of manure to be ap- 
plied, are all factors which determine whether the plow- 
ing is to be deep or shallow. Light soil needs shallow 
plowing, and heavy soil with much vegetable matter, 
does best when plowed deep. 





A Million Stamps.—‘L. C. R.” The story 
started in England, 10 or more years ago, and has been 
now and then revived in this country, that if some young 
lady can collect a million cancelled postage stamps, she 
can come into the possession of a large fortune. Then 
the version was, that stamps would be purchased in lots 
ofamillion each. There is no foundation for either ver- 
sion. Ourcorrespondent does not believe it, but would 
like to be able to give a reason for discrediting the idea. 
That postage stamps which have been used are of no pos- 
sible use, save as paper stock, and as such, are worth 
only about 3 cts. per pound, should be sufficient. 





The Adulteration of Butter,—The occurrence 
of any more salt in butter than is necessary for its pres- 
ervation is to be regarded asan adulteration. We donot 
know if examinations have been made in this country of 
over-salting for the sake of increasing the weight, but in 
poor grades of butter in London over 10 per cent of salt 
was detected, and the same sample contained a large 
quantity of water, so that the amount of real butter pres- 
ent was but 60 per cent. 

The Apple-Tree Borer.—Even where the Borer 
is common but comparatively few understand its history, 
and we are not surprised that inquiries should come from 
California where it has heretofore been rare, if not quite 
unknown. California fruit-growers, who have so long 
been free from the pests so destructive to their eastern 
brethren, are, as their State gets older, becoming more 
and more annoyed by insect pests. The perfect insect of 
the Apple-tree Borer is one of the long-horned beetles ; 
it is about three-quarters of an inch long, and has a pair 
of feelers more than half as long as itself; its body is 
brown, with two broad, nearly white stripes, hence it is 
called the Two-striped Snperda (Superda bivittata). The 
beetle is seldom seen, as it is dormant by day but flies 
and works at night. The insects begin toappear this 
month, and next month the female lays her eggs on the 
bark near the ground. The young grubs soon bore 
through the bark, and enter the tree, where they live 
upon the sap wood, just beneath the bark, forming a 
cell or excavation the size of halfadollar. It lives, eats 
and grows here for about a year; then, having stronger 
jaws it in the second summer bores upwards towards the 
center of the tree, making a hole 3 or 4 inches long, 
which it then curves outward until its upper end reaches 
the bark again and, at the beginning of the third winter, 
it makes a bed and rests, in the next epring becoming a 
pupa, and soon after changing to a beetle which bores an 
exactly round hole through the bark at the upper end of 
its gallery, andcomes out into the world to lay egge to 
produce more borers. This is the life history of the in- 
sect. Any “remedy” must be of a kind to keep the 
young borer out, or to kill it.after it is in. Soap is found 
to keep off the parent insect. The base of the tree is 
kept clear of weeds and the lower part of the trunk is 





rubbed with soap; the application is repeated daring 
June if washed off by rains. Young orchards are to be 
examined late in July or early in August. Weeds, trash, 
and about an inch of soil are removed from around the 
base of the tree. The bark is carefully examined, if 
chips are found, or the bark looks dead and dark, cut in- 
to it with a sharp knife and cut the borer out. If the 
insect has bored upwards, it is to be followed by a wire, 
a piece of whale-bone, or a twig, and killed. 


(Basket Items continued on page 203., 








Fences and Fencing. 
= 

We are greatly obliged to our readers who have 
responded to the request for reports of their expe- 
rience in the use of barbed-wire fencing, and though 
we can present only a very small portion of the 
communications received, they are highly esteemed, 
as they supply the information we much desire, in 
getting at the wants of the country. We solicit 
still further contributions from those of our read- 
ers having experience in the use of such fences,— 
those not directly or indirectly interested in their 
manufacture or sale. 

A large number of suggestions, plans, etc., for 
metal posts have come to hand, and are on file 
for reference, and reply as we can find time. The 
great rise in iron and steel took away much of the 
interest in this branch of the subject; but since 
our last issue there has been a decline of 20 to 30 
per cent in the price of iron. The decline is like- 
ly to continue from the causes previously referred 
to, and this subject will, in consequence, have an in- 
creasing interest, and new devices and inventions 
will be in order. In the present issue we make 
room for extracts from correspondent’s letters, 
taking them almost at random from our letter files. 


Barbed Fences—What Correspondents Say. 


R. Noyes, of Coles Co., Ill, writes: “‘....I have 
no direct or indirect interest in any fence, except 
that I want to use the cheapest and best. Six 
years ago I put up 40 rods of barbed wire fence 
and each year have added to it, and like it so well 
that this year I am selling off (good) and burning 
up (decayed) both rails and board fence, because [ 
think it better and cheaper to build wire fence 
than to repair the old, although I am making and 
selling new wooden rails on the place. As to posts, 
I find that a few good posts answer, with young trees 
set in the row so that when the posts are gone it 
leaves your fence an ornament instead of an eye 
sore. Then it is so cheap. Two wires will turn 
the worst large stock ; three for calves and sheep, 
and five for hogs. The railroads use nothing else 
here ; and as a man and a boy can put up half a 
mile in a day, after the posts are set, it saves labor. 
‘Travelers’ do not steal it for kindling or seat 
boards, nor travel across your land. As to its being 
‘barbarous,’ 1 have never known an animal really 
hurt with it, and if they are scratched they will not 
try it again. The only place I have found it would 
not do was around small lots where numbers of cat- 
tle are kept ; they will hook each other through it.’’ 


L. B. Goopwiy, of Rock Island County, Ml., 
writes....‘‘ My own fence has only one barbed wire 
above two boards, and has turned stock thoroughly 
for two years. When I had a board in place of this 
wire, we often had the fence broken (mostly by 
colts rubbing agaimst it), which never has happened 
since the wire was put on. There is a great deal of 
barbed wire fence in this neighborhood, and. the 
quantity is increasing. Cattle are ‘free common- 
ers’ here, and there is a large area of open prairie, 
where 300 or 400 head of cattle and horses run 
through the summer, and I have yet to hear of any 
break in any barbed fence, unless the cattle were 
stampeded. I know of several instances where 
horses have been seriously hurt by running against 
the barbs. One of my neighbors had to sew up 10 
gashes on a valuable mare of his which ran against 
the wire and became frightened, and dashed from 
side to side of the narrow lane which led to his 
pasture, some cuts reaching the bone. Another 
case was where a horse in rolling got entangled in 
the wire, and was so badly hurt ‘that its owner shot 
it. I had a pair of colts which were cut slightly, 




















and they now keep at a respectful distance from 
any kind of wire. I consider barbed wire as dan- 
gerous to stock unaccustomed to it, but as cattle 
and horses need but one introduction to the stran- 
ger, and shun it ever after, we can not afford to 
dispense with it..... ” 


Warren Stone, of Lyon Co., Kansas, writes us 
«|... Here on these treeless prairies barbed wire is 
almost a necessity, and without doubt is a great 
blessing. The land has lain vacant around Empo- 
ria for years, because it was impossible to open a 
new farm and’ fence it with boards at the price de- 
manded for lumber here. But now everything is 
changed ; new farms spring up as if by magic. It 
is only a question of two days to fence a quarter 
section. We havea post driver here run by horse- 
power, that has a mallet weighing 200 lbs. A 50-Ib. 
one would make no impression on this prairie-sod. 
I find that it is impracticable to make a good fence 
unless the posts are driven and the wire stretched 
tight. Almost every kind of barbed wire is in use 
here, and none are too severe; the town cattle will 
stop for nothing else. We make a very good fence 
with two wires, that is proof against cattle. The 
best fences here are two wires with a board between 
them. I put the board on top so that horses can 
see it better. But for all purposes I would want no 
better fence than two wires and a board between. 
I write this to encourage you in the work of com- 
mending wire fences. It is so quickly done ; there 
are no boards to blow off, decay, etc. No other 
kind of fence is made here since the introduction 

of barb wire. I think it only a question of time 
when it will be so everywhere.” 


Louis Voruz, of Coffey County, Kansas, writes 
us: ‘*....I have had a year’s experience with one 
kind of barbed fence, illustrated in the American 
Agriculturist, one with loose twist, four-pointed 
wire barbs, long and sharp. I had a mare dart 
through at full gallop, lifting the corner brace 
post clear off the ground, and sawing a fearful gash 
across her breast. She however recovered quite 
quickly. I have about a mile of two-wires fence, 
with posts two rods apart, and in some places with 
two stakes stapled between the main stakes. Asa 
rule, an animal which has once been through that 
fence does not care to repeat the experiment. I 
am in favor of sharp, straight barbs [standing out 
perpendicular from the wires, not hooked or in- 
clined in either direction] but not long enough to 
penetrate the vital part of any living thing. As for in- 
juring people’s dress along the public thorough- 
fares, well, I shall care for that when the majority 
of said people make it unlawful for stock to range 
at liberty in the public roads. I am only interested 
in barbed wire as a buyer for my own use..... ds 


Mr. Voruz gives in detail his simple plan of put- 
ting up the barbed wire which is usually sent out 
from the manufactory wound on a frame or spool. 
A suitable stick or wooden rod being put through 
the center of the spool, is laid across the top of the 
rear end of a wagon box, the projecting cleats pre- 
venting it from slipping back. The end being 
fastened to the first post, the wagon is driven along 
the line, the wire unwinding from the top of the 
spool. When the end of the line is reached [ora 
sufficient quantity is reeled off] this end of the 
wire is twisted or tied to one of the spokes of the 
hind wheel next the fence, nearthe hub. The axle 
is then lifted to clear the wheel. The team is then 
unhitched and the wagon tongue fastened toa post 
or acrow-bar thrust in the ground. Then by turning 
the wheel by hand the wire winds around the hub, 
and we have strong lever power, sufficient to stretch 
the wire very taut through its whole length. It is 
then only necessary to pass along and staple it fast 
to the posts. At first the barbs may catch in the 
grass, and it may be necessary to lift it by hand in 
some places until a few turns of the wheel brings 
it up from the ground. The operation is repeated 
for the other wires. I learned this practice from a 
neighbor, and hope it is not patented or patentable. 
[We do not think it is or can be patented.—Ep. ] 


James R. Guus, Louisa County, Iowa, writes ; 
“‘T am using barbed wire fencing, and find it effi- 
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cient (if properly constructed) in restraining cattle 
and horses. I have no sheep, and use board fences 
to enclose hogs. In Iowa, three barbed wires, or 
four wires two of which are barbed, make a legal 
fence. Posts may be two rods apart, but must have 
a stay lath between, to prevent sagging. The 
top wire must be not less than 48 inches from the 
ground, nor more than 56 inches; bottom wire 
not less than 16 inches, or more than 20 inches. 
Hogs and sheep are not permitted to run at large. 
—The common error in building wire fence, is in 
getting it too high. I think, three wires well 
strung, not more than 45 inches from the ground 
to the top wire, will turn any sort of cattle or 
horses—unless it may be calves that can run under. 
Stock soon learn to avoid it. Horses may be taught 
by being led against it a few times. I have used 
barbed wire fence for some months as a pasture 
fence for ten horses, and have only had one 
scratched, and that not seriously. 1 believe the 
day is not far distant in Iowa, when we will not be 
compelled. to fence against stock of any sort.—I 
think I see a tendency on the part of the wire I am 
using, to rust. Wire put up in November last, has 
a great many rusty places init. The paint or tar, 


or whatever is put on the wire, seems to scale off | 


badly. For putting up long stretches of fence— 
say 100 rods or more, a steady team is the best ap- 
pliance for straining the wire, and making it ‘‘ taut.” 
For short distances, ‘‘strainers”’ of some sort are 
better. The retail price of wire here, is very little 
more than before the advance in iron goods.” 


A. J. Thompson, of Walker County, Texas, 
writes: ‘....Like Mr. Robt. Wood, of Grant Co., 
Wis., 1 wish a fence that will keep pigs out, and 
I propose one, part of wire and part plank ; posts 
of cast iron. Let every alternate post have a mortise 
2x12 inches, and the other posts a mortise 1x12 
inches. Or, if preferable, let the mortise be 2x6 
inches and 1x6 inches. Also have a second 4-inch 
mortise above the first. The first would receive a 
plank 1x12 inches, while in the other there would be 
two planks, each one inch thick and 6inches wide ; 
this would give about 20 inches from the ground to 
the top of the plank, sufficiently high to keep out 
hogsand pigs. The mortise 2x12 inches or 2x6 inches 
would receive the ends of the plank. Here they 
would lap, while the center of the plank would rest 
in the mortise 1x12 inches, or 1x6 inches. If the 
mortises were made 5 inches above the ground, dirt 
might be thrown to the plank to prevent anything 
from passing under. A hole might be cast in the 
center of the mortise to receive a bolt or ten-penny 
nail, to keep the plank from slipping, and could be 
easily removed to renew the plank if it should de- 
cay, without interfering with the remainder of the 
fence. Then place the wire any distance above you 
may wish, having places cast in the post to receive 
it. If desirable, mortises might be made in the top 
to receive a slat Ix4inches. Stock could see this, 
and would not run against it....’’ [At present such 
cast-iron posts would be too expensive for general 
use. The same mode of construction could be ap- 
plied to wooden posts. If the plan here described 
is not practically useful, it will at least suggest 
other modes. ED.] 





Eastern Farmers—Raise More Corn. 


We call especial attention to the experiments in 
Prof. Atwater’s article on pages 180-1. Either the 
unanimous testimony of these trials by intelligent 
farmers on their farms is false, or corn can be grown 
ata profit with the rightsortof fertilizers. These 
gentlemen get 50 bushels of shelled corn per acre, 
which they would otherwise buy at say 60 cts. per 
bushel, and an amount of stalks which, if rightly fed, 
are well worth $10, when ordinary hay is worth $10 
per ton, that is $40 worth of fodder, at an expense 
of—including freight—$9 for fertilizers. And if 
they. feed out the produce, the same rates that 
they pay for the valuable fertilizing ingredients in 
commercial fertilizers, will make the well husbanded 
manure worth the whole cost of the fertilizers. 
The great point is that the corn, aided ody the inex- 
pensive mineral fertilizers, gathers the most costly 





element, nitrogen, from ngtural sources. If it can 








be established, as these trials imply, that corn can 
generally do this, that it is, like clover, a ‘‘ renovat- 
ing” crop, that fact will be of untold value for our 
agriculture.—The ‘“‘ bonanza farms” out West will 
in theirturn run out bye and bye. The mineral 
elements to bring them up can be had at compar- 
atively little cost, but nitrogen in fertilizers is 
scarce and dear. If corn can gather it for us 
and give manure for other crops the portent of 
exhausted prairies is not quite as dismal as our 
political economists would make it, after all. 


_e 


Benefit Yourself and the Public. 
—_> 


Those who omitted to carefully examine the ar- 
ticles on Fertilizers, pages 1835-6-7 in the April 
Anerican Agriculturist, should do so at once. There 
is yet ample time to secure the experimental fertil- 
izers and test them on corn. : Every one who does 
this, will not only gain much information, positive 
and negative, in regard to his own farm, that can 
hardly fail to be of great use to him in the future, 
but every such experiment that is made and re- 
ported adds to the ambunt of general information 
that will be of great and universal public utility. 
As a general rule, the fertilizers will more than 
repay their cost the first year by the increased pro- 
duct realized from their use. 


or 


Science Applied to Farming—LVII. 
—_— 





Fertilizers for Corn. 

How to grow corn profitably is an important prob- 
lem. The main factor is the manure. What are the 
best and cheapest fertilizers for corn, is a question 
that deeply interests most farmers in our older 
States and many of the newer regions. 

The Feeding Capacity of the Corn Plant. 

The first things to be learned are the power which 
the plant has to gather its supplies of food from 
natural sources, and the specific effects of different 
materials upon its growth. Can corn gather its 
nitrogen from soil and air like clover, or does it, 
like wheat, require large quantities in fertilizers ? 
Is it especially helped by phosphoric acid like tur- 
nips, or is potash more important to aid its growth ? 
Opinions differ widely on these points. There is 
urgent need of more light upon them. The main 
question is the nitrogen supply. If, as some prom- 
inent agricultural teachers have recommended, 
farmers must advance from $10 to $15 cash in the 
spring for nitrogen for an acre of corn, run all the 
risks of soil and season, and wait until winter for 
the return, the future of corn growing is not 
bright. But if, on the other hand, we may omit the 
nitrogen, apply only the inexpensive mineral fertil- 
izers, reduce the yield but little, have the corn 
gather the nitrogen itself, feed it to stock, enrich 
the manure, and help bring up the land, that 
capacity of this grand staple will go far to establish 
it in the place for which nature seems to have de- 
signed it—next to grass, the sheet anchor of farm- 
ing in the older States. Is Corn an 

‘“*Exhausting” or a “‘ Renovating” Crop. 

In the American Agriculturist, for April, 1879, I 
gave results of some special experiments, to test 
the question of the nitrogen supply. Similar trials 
were made last season. The results of the two 
seasons’ work are given in the table, in whick 
the plan of the experiments is also mapped out. 

The idea was to compare the effects of mineral 
fertilizers (superphosphate and potash salt), alone, 
and the same with nitrogen in different amounts 
and forms. The nitrogen was supplied as nitric 
acid in nitrate of soda, as ammonia in sulphate of 
ammonia, as organic nitrogen in dried blood, and 
in several forms combined in the ‘“ Nitrogen Mix- 
ture’? and in Peruvian guano. In view of the 
danger of results being vitiated by irregularities in 
soil or otherwise, the tests of the effects of nitre- 
gen in varying amounts were duplicated in groups 
IIL. and IV. and that of the “ Mixed Minerals ” in 
VI. and XVI. Suggesting a careful study of the 
table for details, I give a brief recapitulation of the 
Effects of Nitrogenous Fertilizers upon Corn. 

As regards the effects of nitrogen in different 
forms, in 1878, the Peruvian guano brought the 
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largest increase; the 
“Nitrogen Mixture” (ni- 


trate of soda, sulphate | pigeon ana Phosphoric Acid (with Sulphuric Acid and Lime) supplied in proportions contained in a Corn crop of 
two-thirds, ona Sull amount contained in samecrop. Amounts of fertilizing materials about as are adeantageousty employed in farm practice. 
Orono, Maine. Soil.—Clay loam, ang moist, underdrained,—worn-out meadow. Weather.—Cold, wet, unfavorable. 

rk loam, compact subsoil,—worn-out meadow. Experiment of 
eather.—1878, favorable ; 1879, cold, unfavorable. 


of ammonia, and dried | 


next; then followed, 
in order of valuable ef- 


F | A 1878. Prof. J. R. Farrington 
blood in equal parts) | B is7and1s7. W. I. Bartholomew, Putnam, Conn. Soil.—ilill land, dai 
} portions of same fields as experiment of 1878. 

C 1878 and 1879. Chester Sage, Middletown, Conn. 
field contiguous to that of experiment of 1878. 
































To test Effects of Nitrogen in Dif- 
ferent Amounta and Forms. 





give reliable informa- | 4, |& ‘ture in different 
tion as to the action of _ ,, |$ proportions. 
these materials. The ovol 

factors of the problem jg ls Group V. 
are so multiplex that is| Nitrogen, ¥4 Ra. 
research will be need- | pan pga 


ed to disentangle and 
measure them. Esti- 16 | 
mating a bushel of corn, a 
with its cobs and stalks, 
to contain 1; Ib. nitro- 








Nitrogen in mix- 


+ Excluded from subsequent computations for same reason. 















Mixed mineral fertilizers... 8.5 =3 








Soil.—Heavy loam, hardpan subsoil,—worn-out meadow. 











EFFECT OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS ON CORN AND POTATOES. 


EXPERIMENTS FOR STUDYING THE CAPACITY OF THE CROPS TO GET THEIR FOOD FROM NATURAL SOURCES, AND. THE EFFECTS 
OF DIFFERENT FERTILIZERS UPON THEIR GROWTH, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE NITROGEN SUPPLY. 


50 to 60 bushels. Nitrogen is one-third, 


1879 on adjoining 
Weather.—Favorable. Experiment of 1879, on 
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an aaa D 1878, Col. J. B. Mead, Randolph, Vt. Soil.—Clay loam, compact subsoil. Had oats in 1878. Weather—Cold, backward, very unfavorable. 
oy ages 4 coe ____ YIELD PER ACRE IN BUSHELS. ie 
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In 1879, with the ir |S elelal ais els} % ar re 
coe ae seen | si} 38 s/8s/8/]8]8 {ses 
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ammonia, and dried blood in equal parts. 





| Hog manure. { Hen manure. ‘the “nitrogen mixture” consisted of nitrate of soda, sulphate o 





gen, and to be worth 
80 cents, the effects of the nitrogenous fertilizers in 
these ‘‘special’’ experiments and in the general 
experiments described in the previous articles, may 
be summarized as follows, remembering that the 
superphosphate and potash salt, ‘“‘mixed minerals,” 
supplied the amounts of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash in a crop of not far from 55 to 60 bushels, which 
would also contain about the 72 Ibs. of nitrogen. 
In the general experiments the mixture of 300 
Ibs. superphosphate and 200 lbs. muriate of potash 
brought on the average of fifty-three experiments, 
about 42 bushels of shelled corn per acre. The 
special experiments above seem to me a fairer test of 
what the fertilizers may do, because, while made in 


AVERAGE RESULTS OF AGED BUSHELS 














Or, from a pecuniary standpoint the results show : 
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The nitrogen increased the crop enough to pay 


six. The pecuniary loss rose and fel] with 
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all sorts of weather and on worn-out soils, they were 
all on soils and in latitudes fit for corn, as many of 
the general experiments were not. In these, the 
mixture of 300 lbs. superphosphate-and 150 Ibs. of 
potash salt, which ean be bought for $8.25, brought 
on the average 504 bushels of shelled corn per acre. 
The experiments of the two seasons bear unani- 
mous testimony to two things: The corn was 
helped but little by nitrogen in the fertilizers ; and 
it gathered a good deal from natural sources. The 
increase of crop and of nitrogen in the crop will 
appear more clearly if we look at it another way. 
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expected, depended upon the soil and the season. 


Is Corn in Its Relations to Nitrogen, more 
Closely Allied to the Cereals, or to the 
Legumes: To the Grains or to Clover f 


One thing detracts from the decisiveness of the 
experiments. Most of the trials were on old grass 
land which contained large quantities of roots on 
which the corn doubtless fed. How welt it could 
provide itself with nitrogen from nitrogen com- 
pounds in the soil and from air without the roots 
to feed upon is not settled. But the trials that 
have been repeated on the same plots imply that 
the corn did not depend greatly upon the roots of 
previous crops for its nitrogen. 





*I may add that Mr. J. W. Sanborn, Farm Superin- 
tendent of the N. H. Agricultural College, has conducted 
experiments for two years on a similar plan, and, with a 
smaller quantity of the superphosphate and potash salt, 
got 3% bushele in 1878, and in 1879, on the same plot, 6734 
bushels. By the addition of nitrogen, the yield in 1878 
was increased, but diminished in 1879, as in the ex- 
periment of Col. Mead, of Vermont (D, of the table). 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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The experiments are numerous and decisive 


| enough to warrant the inference that, as corn is 


commonly grown, nitrogenous fertilizers in any 
considerable quantity would be rarely piv ‘table, 


| They imply that corn has somehow or other the 


power to gather a great deal of nitrogen from soil 
or air, or both, and that in this respect it comes 


| closer to the legumes than the cereals, that it is 


more like clover than wheat—that, in short, corn 


| may be classed with the “‘ renovating ”’ crops. 


A Question for Further Investigation. 
Corn is botanically allied to wheat. The cereals, 


generally, demand large quantities of avuilable 


. ‘i : ; hitrogen. But in all these experiments corn makes 
peace oa —— | the cost in thirteen trials out of ninety- | = P 

THE CROPS AVER-, THE CROPS CON- 

TAINED POUNDS NI- 


little response to nitrogen, or is positively damaged 
by it, and does well with the mineral fertilizers, 
Why, how, or to what extent the implied conclu~ 
sions are true I do not presume to say. The sub< 


| ject evidently demands much more thorough study, 


Practical Application. 

According to the tables in last December’s 
American Agriculturist, the several valuations of 
digestible ingredients that would make the feeding 
value of a ton of fair hay $11.00, and of a bushel of 
shelled corn 60 cents, would bring a ton of well 


| cured corn-stalks at $8.00? Reckoning the stalks 





at only $6.00 per ton and 1? ton to the 50 bushels 
of shelled corn which came with the mixture of 300 
Ibs. superphosphate and 150 Ibs. muriate of potash, 
the value of the crop for fodder would be $40.50. 

Supposing the crop to be fed on the farm, two- 
thirds of its nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
reckoned at prices ordinarily paid for them in 
equally waluable forms in commercial fertilizers, 
would be worth $8.50, the cost of the fertilizer. The 
fertilized crop probably leaves the land in about as 
good condition as it was before ; the manure, well 
husbanded, more than pays for the fertilizer, and 
there remains over $40.00 worth of fodder in return 
for labor and rent of an acre of land. Itsttikes me 
that farming of this kind is profitable and practical. 

A Word to Our Experimenters. 

I wish to warmly second the proposals of the 
Editors of the American Agriculturist for experi-; 
ments with fertilizers the coming season, and hope 
that as many 4s possible may join in the trials, and 
that those who made them last year will repeat 
them the coming season. W. O. ATWATER. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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A Cottage for the Country Costing $1,800. 


BY 8. B. REED, ARCHITECT. 
. — - 

These designs are for a roomy and home-like 
country dwelling with ample accommodations for a 
family of average size, and containing some of the 
most essential of modern improvements.... Exe 
terior (fig. 1).—The ground measurements are 
36 by 41 feet—giving a desirable breadth of base 
each way. The outlines are irregular, and broken 








Fig. 1.—FPRONT ELEVATION OF COTTAGE, 


with sharp, well defined angles, which impart an 
appropriate rustic appearance, that will be pictur- 
esque on a level, monotonous prairie, while it 
would harmonize with rugged surroundings. There 
are two pleasant verandas—one in front, and one in 
the rear of the Living-room. In some localities it 
would be desirable to extend the front and rear 
windows of the living-room to the floor, making 
both verandas directly accessible.... Cellar (fig. 
2).—Hight 64 feet, and of the same size as the main 
house, giving abundant room for ordinary purposes. 
If desired, a solid partition may be made in line 
with the girder (shown by dotted lines), thoroughly 
dividing the space at little cost;—and giving a 
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UNEXCAVATED 


—Hight of ceilings 9i feet. The front entrance 
leads from the veranda to the main hall, which is 
centrally located, and communicates directly with 
the four principal rooms on this floor, and contains 
the main stairs to the second story. Each of the 
rooms is conveniently situated, and has the 
necessary windows to admit plenty of light and 
air. The dining-room and kitchen have each out- 
looks in three directions, and are arranged to com- 

















Fig. 2.—PLAN OF THE CELLAR. 


“warm cellar” on one side, and “‘ cold ”’ one on the 
other. There are six small windows, admitting 
light from three directions, an outside entrance at 
the rear is inclosed with hatchway doors. Should 
more cellar space be required, it may be extended 
under the kitchen while building, at an additional 
cost of twenty dollare.... First Story (fig. 3). 





municate with each other through the pantry, which 
is thoroughly shelved, and 
has a narrow window. A 
door opens from this 
pantry directly to the cel- 
lar stairs, which are under 
the main stairs. Many 
prefer such connection 
between the pantry and 
cellar for convenience. A 
large proportion of the 
stores required for the 
table, come directly from 
the shelves and safes in 
the cellar, and by this 
plan many steps are saved. 
The kitchen is convenient- 
ly arranged. An outside 
doer opens from the rear 
veranda. A good sized 
pantry, C, an open fire 
place, a pump, sink, and 
a closet under the sink, 
gre provided. The fire- 
place is suited to the use 
of a range with water- 
backs, placing the boiler at 
the side of the chimney 
if desired...... Second 
Story (fig. 4).—Hight in 


the plates, and following 
the rafter to the full hight 
of 8 feet; hight in the wing 2 feet at the plates—to 
64 feet in the center. The roofs are unusually steep, 
so that a person of ordinary hight will be able to 
stand erect within six inches of the sides of the 
principal rooms at their lowest point, making them 
as useable for chambers, as if with full hight or 
level ceilings. Each of the principal chambers 
have closets adjoining the chimneys. One chamber 
suitable for a servant’s room, a bath room, and a 
store room, are placed over the kitchen. The bath 
room is furnished with a seat closet and bath tub. 
An opening with register is placed in the floor at 
R, admitting warm air from the kitchen ceiling.... 
Construction.—-The foundations are of brick, 
where stones are not plentiful and cheaper, The 
walls show 2 feet above the earth grades. The 
Chimneys are also of brick, having continuous flues 
from each fire-place and the cellar, and have tops 
laid in cement mortar. Timber of sawed spruce; 
siding of pine, ‘‘ Novelty”’ pattern. Roof of pine 
shingles, on spruce lath. Flooring, outside of nar- 
row pine, inside of wide spruce. Plastering three 
coats and hard finished. The Windows have sash 
with four lights in each. If desirable the windows 
facing the verandas may extend to the floor. The 
sash for these should be similar in every respect to 
the others. A panel is fitted under the sash and 
hung to swing like udoor. This will be found a 
very simple and satisfactory method of extending 
windows to the floor. No special, and, therefore; 
expensive sizes are required, but all may be of uni- 
form and stock dimensions. When completed they 
match other windows in the same apartment, in 
appearance and in their usual operation, and may 
be readily passed by raising the lower sash and 
swinging back the panel. Five marble shelves with 
stucco trusses, are set in the principal rooms. 
Plumbing is similar to that described in the March 
American Agriculturist, with the addition of bath 
room fixtures. The veranda roofs are shingled. 
All valleys and gutters are of tin. The method 
of constructing these gutters is shown on page 173, 
May, 1875, American Agriculturist. Painting inside 
and out of pure lead and linseed oil.... Estie 
mate. — Cost of materials and labor is given 
with the same figures as that in previous months: 


the main house 5 feet at 








88 yards Excavation, at 25c. per yard................ $ 22 0 

18,000 Bricks, Foundations and Chimneys, at , = M. 216 00 

20 feet Blue stone (steps, etc. )» at 12c. per foo 6 00 

ards Plastering, at 25. per yard.......ceceeccesees 182 50 

eet Timber (as follows), at ts per |, 67 50 
Sills 4x8 in., 170 tt. long. idee 2x8 in., 13 ft. I'ng. 


Ties 4x6 in., 170 ft. long. 2 Rides x 28 ft. ng. 
Plates 4x6in., 112 ft.long. 68 Ratters3x4 in, 15 ft. 'ng. 
8 Posts 4x7 in., "16 ft. long. 44 Beams 8x8 in., 16 ft. eng 
2 Posts 4x6 in., 12 ft.long. 18 Beams 8x8 in., 14 ft. Vn 
Verandas 8x7 in., wet ii ng. 
100 Joist 3x4 in., 18 ft. long. at 15c, each......... - 15 00 


300 Wall Strips, Ox4 in., 13 ft. long, at 12c. each ........ 36 00 
450 Shingling Lath, 144x2 in., 18 feet long, at 6c. each. 27 00: 
70 bunches Shingles, 18 in., ‘at $1.25 per JUNCH. -..e ee. 87 50 
260 Siding, 9'4 in., at 28c. 2 pet Sea ae 72 80 
COormtbe mn nbertale« <:<5c.cckscsdsuucaecsocesdaes.«:- 3 00 
242 Flooring, 9 in., (inside), at 28¢. each........ secce-ee OF 16 
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Fig. 3.—PLAN OF THE FIRST STORY. 








48 Flooring, 434 in., (outside), at 25c. each........... 12 06 
2 Stairs, Principal and Cellar (complete) Mi aaeW aaaenes 40 00 
6 Cellar Windows (complete), at $3 each........ 18 00 

19 Plain Windows (complete), at BEAU ria. waancace 138 00 
3 Dormer Windows (complete »), at $10 each xuasaas 50 00 

2 Doors (complete), ut #6 cac h.. . 1d! 
oy erandas, finish (complete). 
5 Marble Shelves (complete)....- i as 
7 Closets, finish (complete) pais, a eawa pie dinnimuaiea 5] 5)06u 15 00 
4 Kegs Nails, $20; Plumbing ~ ‘ese te) $120 140 00 
Carting, ¥: s Painting, BUeso..,.....cescase . 145 00 
Carpenter’s Labor (notine jade URDOVE) sscccrsewen 175 00 
Incidentals.......... b> Ganesan esseSeesagsvinnn 44 4 
PE PINE sis ais ss chsh scweasnascckortenae $1,800 00 
baa SSS 





Exhaustion of the Soil.—A Subscriber in 
Indiana writes: “‘A great many farmers in this 
section, believe that wheat will never exhaust the 
soil.. They claim that they have kept wheat on the 
same ground for a series of consecutive years, with 
good results, ete.”” The mineral portions of the 
plant—the potash, phosphoric acid, magnesia, lime, 
iron, etc.,—must come from the soil, and are taken 
up in a state of solution by the roots of the plants. 
These substances are deposited in the plant, and if 
they are removed from the soil in the form of grain, 
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Fig. 4.—PLAN OF THE SECOND STORY. 


straw, or any other crop, the soil loses just so 
much of these essential ingredients of plant growth. 
If there is a continual outgo, and no income in the 
form of manure, or other fertilizer, it is only a mat- 
ter of time for the richest soil to become poor in 
plant food, and it will fail to produce remunerative 
crops, and the soil is then said to be exhausted, or 
“run down.” There is no reason why the wheat 
plant should not tend to exhaust any kind of soil. 
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~The Famous Jersey Cow “ Alphea.” 


The credit and fame of breeding such a cow as 
‘¢ Alphea’”? the daughter of ‘‘ Saturn ’’ and ‘“‘Rhea’”’ 
ought, we think, to be about as great a satisfaction 
as to be the producer of that miracle of mechanical 
art and automatic performance; the Hoe Press. 

There are few of our readers, who do not know 
something of ‘‘ Alphea”; all such, and others not 
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less, will be interested in the beautiful portrait, 
from an instantaneous photograph by Schreiber & 
Sons, of Philadelphia, which we present herewith. 

‘‘ Alphea’’ was a beauty, regarded either froma 
purely esthetical standpoint, or from the more 
practical one of “‘handsome is that handsome does.”’ 
Of still more importance her qualities did not die 
with her, when in her full prime she sickened and 
died of an inflammatory disease in no way con- 
nected with her extraordinary milk and butter pro- 
duction, but they live in her descendants to whom 
she imparted to a greater or less degree both vigor 
of constitution, and a butter-yielding ability. 


‘“‘ Alphea”’ herself came from the crossing of two | 


animals of similar characteristics, imported by 
Col. R. M. Hoe, of New York and Morrisania, N. Y., 
and inherited a most excellent constitution. She 
was of acolor called solid dark fawn with black 
points—that is, brown of various shades running 
into nearly black and shading off into light French 
gray, changing also somewhat with the season of 
the year. As may be seen from the engraving, she 
had the characteristic wedge-form of the best 
milch-cows, light in front and heavy, inclining 
almost to coarseness, behind. Her head was del- 


muzzle was broad, and this important and use- 
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ful feature, as shown, indicates full capac- 
ity for effective work. She was, as might be 
supposed, a good feeder; no cow can give milk 
in such quantity and of such quality as hers with- 
out an abundance of food and ability to digest it. 
‘‘Alphea’s” milk and butter record depend entirely 
upon the testimony of Mr. Geo. W. Harris, who 
was Superintendent of ‘* Brightside ’’—Col. Hoe’s 
beautiful residence and farm in Morrisania, now 


Y 
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THE MOTHER OF THE ALPHEA FAMILY OF JERSEYS, “ALPHEA™” (171). 


within the limits of the City of New York. During 
the greater part of the season through which the 
tests extended, Col. Hoe was in Europe, hence the 
matter was left entirely to Mr. Harris. This was 
in the year 1868, and in a recent article in the 
‘*Country Gentleman,” by “Hark Comstock,”’ it 
is stated that Mr. Harris’ reasons for not himself 
publishing the extraordinary record were that the 
tests were not made in the usual way, and special 
explanations would need to be made. His explana- 
tion is entirely satisfactory to any one who knows 
either Mr. Harris or Col. Hoe, who gives Mr. H. 
his confidence, and leave no doubt on the record. 

A statement of the yield was made in the October 
number of last year, page 381, which, we believe, 


| was the first publication of the facts. Doubt was 


cast upon the statement in certain quarters, but 
the most rigid scrutiny, as made by the author of 
the article in the ‘“‘ Country Gentleman,” confirms 
the statement then made. There seems to be no 
doubt that ‘‘ Alphea’’ during this season yielded 
from 24 quarts of milk a day when fresh, down to 
20 and 18 and less, while these tests were being 
made. The churn in which the milk was churned, 


| and the whole milk was used every time, held 
icate and the horns light, and incurved, yet the | 





conveniently 18 quarts, and this amount well aver- 
aged was churned every time, and the yieldvof but- 











ter was in no instance less than 31bs. This would 
make the yield 4 lbs. a day while she was giving 24 
quarts of milk, which, it requires very little calcu- 
lation to see, is the remarkable fotal of 28 lbs. a week. 

This has never been claimed—the writer of the 
articles entitled “‘ Among the Farmers” claimed 22 
to 24 lbs. per week, “‘ Hark Comstock”? claims 25, 
but we see no reason why the old cow should not 
have the full meed of her wonderful record, and be 











set down as leading the World of dairy cows, with 
the astonishing record of 28 lbs. of butter per week, | 
‘¢ Alphea ”’ bred to her own brother, “‘ Jupiter 93,” 
produced a line of fine looking, good-constitutioned 
cows and bulls which have been rather closely bred 
together, with now and then a promising out-cross. 





Among the Farmers.—No, 52. 


BY ONE OF THEM, 


‘‘More Nice than Wise.” 

Can one be “ more nice than wise’’ about milk ? 
There is a satisfaction in being very particular, and 
fastidiously nice and neat in personal habits, about 
what one eats and drinks, and all that, but we can 
carry the thing too far for our own comfort, and for 
those around us. One of my neighbors will buy no 
article of food a second time, at a store where the 
salesman wets the finger in the mouth to pick up 
the wrapping paper more easily. He is shocked at 
the idea of carrying off another human being’s sal- 
iva; and yet my friend will sit in a crowded rail-car 
or room, and breathe the vital air second-handed, 
by the hour.—While it is well not to be too nice 
about some things, in the matter of milk, I think 
there is the highest wisdom in extreme nicen:ss, 
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Earthen, or Tin, Milk Vessels. 

I fancy I can tell the difference in the taste of 
milk set or kept in earthen or glass, and that set 
or kept in tin ; nay, I do not think it is a fancy or a 
piece of “ fast-idiocy”.—as a jocose friend would 
say, as he once remarked he was no “ fast idiot.” 

I found in use on Col. E. 8. Sanford’s farm, last 
summer, some curious 
milk vessels. They were 
wide-mouthed jars, or 
ewers, of common 
earthen-ware, glazed in- 
side, unglazed outside, 
with one or two handles, 
according to size. I 
find that they are a 
good deal in use among 
Germans in and about 
New York and the 
group of surrounding 
cities and villages. The 
sizes are two, three, 
four, and six quarts— 
a three-quart jug is aaa_cumm 
shown in figure 1, and yi 1.—a GERMAN CROOK. 
a larger one in figure 2. 

They have covers which fit into a rim like the lid 
of a butter crock. They are filled with milk and 
set into water in pans or tubs—or other crocks—and 
the water is renewed as often as may be convenient. 
The outside is so porous that the water, if it once 
wets the surface, is con- 
tinually drawn up by 
capillary attraction. It 
of course evaporates all 
the time, thus notably 
cooling the milk. I 
procured some of these 
German milk crocks, 
and found them excel- 
lent where one has but 
afew quarts of milk— 
but we were disappoint- 
ed in the degree of 
coolness produced. I 
am satisfied that for 
some reason, milk will 
keep sweet much longer 
in earthen than in tin 
vessels. When travel- 
ling at the West —I 
mean what we used to 
call the West, properly 
the Interior—and at the 
South, I have noticed 
coarse earthen pans 
with flat rings, quite 
thick and heavy, cover- 
ed with a dark clay 
glaze. Upon inquiry 
I was surprised to 
find that they were milk-pans, in fact—except 
among people of New England or Eastern origin— 
the common’ milk-pans of the country. I sketch 
one of them (fig. 3) from memory, and a stack of 
them in figure 4, to show how solidly they pack. 
They are, Ishould say, 5 inches deep and hold, when 
filled to the proper hight, from four to six quarts. 

Very neat milk pans, made of yellow or white 
ware,'are sometimes used and are by far the best 

sii round shallow pans. 

— =~ They are called by the 
a trade ‘“‘nappies,’’and are 
round or oval, shown in 





Fig. 2.—crock IMPROVED. 






» convenient sizes hold 4 
to 6 quarts; the 8- 
Fig. 3.—AN EARTHEN PAN. quart ones are heavy 
to handle. The round ones with a lip were 
formerly made extensively for the southern trade, 
but less so now. Square dishes of the same 
ware are called ‘‘ puddings ;’’ they are rectangular 
with somewhat rounded corners, and in common 
use as pudding dishes, but are admirable milk-pans 
when small quantities of milk only are kept. Af- 
ter the milk is two days old, in ordinary weather, 
the cream may be loosened from the sides of the 
pan and slipped off from the skim-milk by a dex- 





figures 5 and 6. The » 





texous movement, with greater ease than from 
pans of any other form. See the process in figure 7. 

It must not be overlooked that there is little lost 
room on shelves or tables where these pans are 
placed. Cream is often ‘‘slipped’’ from round 
pans of both tin and 
earthen- ware, but a 
good deal of milk is lia- 
ble to go with it. The 
influences of the weath- 
er on milk are well 
known; we all think 
thunder and lightning 
sour milk, and the 
warmth and cold, as 
well as the moisture 
and dryness of the = 
atmosphere produce j,,. os 
notable effects. These me. a — 
effects are increased by metal, and diminished 
by glass, porcelain, and earthen-containing vessels. 


The Peculiar Flavor Caused by Tin. 

We are so accustomed to use milk which has 
been drawn, transported, or set in tin, that most of 
us are quite unaware that a foreign flavor is almost 
uniformly imparted. Perfectly bright, new tin, 
probably imparts no perceptible flavor, but that 
which has been somewhat worn, scratched, or 
scoured, flavors the milk at once. It is fair to con- 
clude, then, that it is the iron and not the tin which 
gives the flavor; for 
where the iron is taid 
bare, from any cause, 
it is this and not the = 
tin which is primarily * 
acted upon by the acids 
of the milk. The least 
action causes the formation and disengagement 
of hydrogen, which, either by itself, or in the form 
of some of its many compounds, of which I know 

= little, I believe is ab- 

sorbed by the milk 
and imparts a peculiar 
flavor. This taste is 
= more perceptible in 
* . skimmed milk than in 

Fig. 6. “‘sQUARE” NAPPY. the cream—if it be at 
all observable in cream and butter.—I do not at 
present know of any reason why the so-called 

Granite Ware, 

if the glaze which covers the iron basis does not 
crack and does not contain lead in such quantity as 
to render the glaze partially soluble, should not 
form an excellent substitute for both tin and ear- 
then-ware for setting milk, and other milk vessels. 


Bitter Butter. 
Few persons will be troubled with bitter” butter 
after this article is before the readers of the Ameri- 














Fig. 7.—SLIPPING THE CREAM. 


can Agriculturist, because grass feed, fresh cows, 
and the season of the year prevents its occurrence. 
My attention has, however, been repeatedly direct- 
ed to the subject the past winter, and I am certain- 
ly inclined to favor the view that the bitterness 
arises from the milk which separates from the cream 
after skimming, and which is usually churned with 
it. It has been repeatedly suggested that this milk 











or sour whey should by all means be drawn off be- 
fore churning; but I do not recollect that the 
Washing of Cream 

has ever been recommended. I have proved that it 
is easily done in this way: one may draw off the 
milk from the stone cream-crock—like the one 
shown in figure 7—or from any other cream vessel ; 
add an equal quantity (or say, a portion equal to 
one-fifth of the cream), of skimmed milk, and stir 
the whole together. This may stand awhile, and be 
drawn off before churning, and more may be added 
if one wishes to churn with a portion of milk, or 
the milk of the second washing may be drawn off 
and the cream then cleansed, washed and rinsed, 
and churned by itself. 

This washing of cream is a matter which I have 
experimented with very little, and know little 
about. So far asI know it is an original idea, and 
I would be glad to have older and wiser dairymen— 
and I am not properly a dairyman—experiment with 
it. That cream may be washed with sweet milk, 
sour milk, whey, buttermilk, water, or brine, is 
certain. What the effect of washing with these 
fluids will be upon the butter has yet to be proved, 
so farasI am aware. I certainly should expect the 
best results from washing with sweet skimmed 
milk, water, or brine. The use of brine is strongly 
favored by a very sensible Vermont dairyman, with 
whom I was recently conversing. He isa great ad- 
vocate of brining butter, and uses three strong 
brines in preparing his butter, which, by the way, 
he finds to add the equivalent of a quarter of an 
ounce of salt tothe pound. It may be that he re- 
gards the brine as applied to washing cream with 
too great favor. Nevertheless brine is the butter- 
maker’s sheet anchor in modern butter-making, and 
I see no reason why it should not answer—and an- 
swer well—for washing cream. Thus far I have only 
experimented in the use of skimmed milk and water. 





Something About Milk. 
A 

The following remarks, abstracted from a foreign 
scientific journal, are applicable to this meridian, 
and may be useful to producers and country users 
of milk, as well as to consumers who live in cities. 

First of all, it should be understood that a hard 
service is required of milk. Nearly the whole of 
the vast demand made upon it by civilization is 
outside of its natural functions, and is—so to say— 
rather unfair treatment of a very sensitive nature, 
for Nature never designed milk for exposure to the 
air, or for much variation of temperature. It was 
intended to be taken directly from the fountain. 
It is what chemists call a transition compound, there- 
fore, changeable and transitory, and requiring deli- 
cate handling. It comes directly from the blood, 
which is very similar, it naturally passes, without 
delay, exposure, or appreciable change of tempera- 
ture, from the body of the parent to that of the 
offspring, there to be immediately converted to 
blood again, and so used in growth and sustenance. 
How can we expect that such an exquisitely deli- 
cate compound will not occasionally resent out- 
rageous changes from heat to cold, and cold to 
heat, and the ruthless joltings of transportation 
and contact with air of every degree of impurity ? 

To refer only to the latter, which is probably least 
understood. Almost everything is capable both of 
giving out and of imbibing effuvia, or vaporous 
compounds, which are often quite beyond the reach 
of chemical estimation. Probably but few persons 
outside of scientific circles are aware that it would 
be next to impossible to devise a compound liquid 
more susceptible to effluvial influences than fresh 
milk. It possesses a slight and agreeable effluvium 
of its own; and also a wonderful aptitude for re- 
ceiving and retaining that of every sort of volatile 
matter approaching it. Oily matters promptly take 
up odoriferous principles of every kind ; the mi- 
croscopic globules of the rising cream, in their 
state of minute subdivision present a large surface, 
absorbing with extreme avidity. When the milk- 
man leaves the daily supply of, we will suppose, 
pure milk, this is what is likely to happen to it in 
England, according to our narrator : 

“Tt is poured at once into a clean earthenware 
jug.’ [The Englishman means pitcher, but a fashion 
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only awe: fifty years old has silat the a 
jug for pitcher so largely, that few educated 
Englishmen know, as we do, what the two words 
denote in our common English language]. ‘‘ This 
is stood [he means set] say on a stone shelf in 
the larder, to keep it cool and free from taint. Its 
companions there are a joint of cold meat, in its 
gravy, a few unfinished tarts, a large bow] of scrap 
bread (with incipient fungoid growth), a couple of 
dozen of eggs,not all fresh ; underneath, the cheese; 
overhead, a jar of onions in pickle ; in the near dis- 
tance, a few head of game in an advanced state of 





Fig. 1.—THE CHURN IN PLACR 


—well, ‘keeping,’ and last, not least, a closed 
window. Now, what is the action hereupon? A 
thousand to one the temperature of the milk when 
received is different from that of the air, whether 
higher or lower. As soon as it comes to rest the 
surface next the air becomes warmed or cooled, as 
the case may be, and by giving place to other por- 
tions, sets up a series of gentle currents, by means 
of which every part of the fluid is successively 
brought into contact with the air, and its countless 
crowds of butter-corpuscles, containing fatty mat- 
ter in a high state of subdivision, are enabled to 
expose the greatest possible extent of surface. 
Now, it is scarcely the fault of that milk if, in ten 
hours’ time, it has failed to lay by at least a trace 
of every shade of effluvium which has had a chance 
of circulating near it. And yet, when the pardon- 
able nastiness of that milk is commented upon at 
breakfast, there will not be found wanting some 
one to exclaim: ‘What can those people feed 
their cows on?’”? 





To Fasten Down a Churn. 


> 
Mr. E. A. Cooley, Sonoma Co., California, sends 
sketches of a handy device of a pattern in frequent 
use, for fastening a churn to its place upon the 




















Fig. : 2.—A SHELF FOR A CHURN. 


table while in operation. ‘To make it, two cleats, 
beveled on the under side, are nailed to a board in 
such a manner, that when the churn is slipped in 
place, its feet will closely fit under the cleats, and 
be held by them.’’ The arrangement of the cleats 
of course will depend upon the size and kind of the 
churn. In Mr. C.’s case, it is as shown in figure 1. 
“For convenience, we have the arrangement hinged 
to the wall, and supported by a movable standard,”’ 
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which j is shown in figure 2. The table while not in 
use, hangs against the wall, and is entirely out of 
the way—the movable standard, which reaches 
from the floor to the shelf, may be kept from going 
astray by providing it with a cord, which keeps 
it always at hand when the table is desired for use. 


Butter Making Without Churning. 
= 

Probably most of our readers have heard of the 
method of making butter by placing cream ina bag 
of some close fabric, and burying it 
in the ground. When the bag has 
been buried for 24 hours, it is taken 
up, and the contents are found to be 
converted into butter, which only 
needs washing to be ready for use. 
In this case the bag is subjected to 
the pressure caused by the weight of 
the earth upon it, which forces out 
the liquid portions of the cream, that 
are at once absorbed by the surround- 
ingearth. Acting upon the principle , 
that simple pressure within a close 
fabric is sufficient to separate the 
butter globules from the liquid por- 
tions of the cream, a Prussian lady, 
Mathilde Ziemann, of Quedlinbourg, 
has invented a press for the purpose, 
and also to remove whey from the 
curd, in the making of cheese. As 
this method of butter-making is at- 
traeting much attention abroad, we 
give our readers an engraving of the 
press, from -the Journal @ Agriculture 
Pratique, with an abstract of the ac- , 
count there given. As the making of - 
cheese by pressure presents nothing = 
new, save the pressing the curd .in = 
thin layers in bags, we omit that use = 
of the press for the present, and de- = 
scribe the method with butter. The = 
press consists of a base, sufficiently 
inclined for liquids to run off, from 
which arise four iron rods supporting 
the top. Press-boards, or shelves, are provided with 
notches at the corners to receive the iron rods, upon 
which they move up and down. These boards are 
about 8 feet long, and half as wide (really a metre=39 
inches ; the precise size is notimportant). A supply 
of strong linen cloths about a yard long is required. 

Two cleats to each board, to raise it from the 
next 14 inch, and four frames 16 inches square, 
and 2% inches high, are necessary. One of the 
pieces of linen being well washed, is laid over one 
of the frames, and about four quarts of cream is 
turned upon it; the cloth is then carefully folded 
in such a manner, that the cream is completely in- 
closed ; it is then; Jaced on the press (as at E. D.), 
where it remains without any pressure for 10 or 12 
hours. At the end of this time, the cream will be 
found to be solidified, and the cake may be removed 
from the frame, and putin press between the upper 
boards C; afterwards it is put between the boards 
at B, which are separated by a cleat for 1% inch. 
Lastly, the cloth being folded several times upon 














itself, is placed at the highest board, where a num- 
ber of bricks or other weights are used, to give 
sufficient pressure. At the end of two days, all the 
butter that the cream contained, will be found in 
the cloth. Nothing is said in the article as to the 
after treatment of the butter; in Europe salt is 
rarely used. In making cheese, the curd is placed 
in bags, and after some hours, these are folded, 
and the pressure continued as seen in the lower 
part of the press, both operations, butter-making, 
and cheese-making, being carried on at the same 
time. One of the chief advantages claimed for this 
method of making butter, is the avoidance of loss ; 
in churning, a large number of butter globules re- 
main in the butter milk, which have escaped the 
operation. The German authors claim, that the 
yield of butter is increased by 10 percent. Another 
claim is, that the water is much more completely 
separated, and that on this account, butter thus 
made, will keep much better than that made by 
churning. It will strike most butter-makers, that 
this process has one marked fault—the length of 
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time during which the butter i is ‘exposed. Nothing 
is said about quality, but we should expect that it 
would not be improved by two days’ exposure. On 
the other hand, the linen cloth, having its pores 
filled with liquid, would pretty effectively exclude 
the air. Another thing will strike a practical per- 
son, which is, the great amount of circumstance, 
and needlessly cumbersome appliances to accom- 
plish the endin view. If butter only is to be made, 
two or three boards, and the necessary weights, 
would answer quite as well as the press. The pro- 





a PRUSSIAN BUTTER, AND CHEESE PRESS, 


cess isa very simple one, and it will be an easy 
matter for any one to test its efficacy. The article 
referred to, places much stress upon the impor- 
tance of carefully washing the linens, and recom- 
mends that they be soaked for some hours in 
water, to which some Sal-Soda has been added. 


An Lrrigating Gate. 

A head-gate for lateral } irrigating ditches, may be 
made very simply, by cuttiag out a piece.of the 
middle of an inch board with a bevel cut, the slope 
of the cut being outwards, towards the lower, or 
down-stream side of the board. This is necessary 
to give a perfect clearance to the stream, and avoid 
adhesion of the water, which would lessen the 
flow. The board is built in the bank, and a foot- 











A FLUME GATE. 
piece is fastened under it, as shown in the engrav- 
ing, to prevent the stream from working under the 
gate. The lower edge of the board and gate should 
be below the level of the ditch, and the board 
should be long enough to prevent the water from 
cutting around the ends of it. As a very small 
leak in water channels, will soon become a large 
one, if not guarded against, care should be exercised 
to avoid all danger of washing around the gate 
and joints in irrigating ditches as well as in dams. 








Corn Markers are of nearly all sizes and 
shapes; but may be divided into two general, 
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classes ; those which make the marks with runners, 
and those that have pegs of some sort, which are 
drawn through the mellow soil. It is not necessary 
for us to decide which of the many home-made 
kinds is the best; but it is evidently the one that 
makes the best marks in the quickest time, and 
with the greatest ease. One drawn by two horses, 
which makes several marks or rows at a time, and 
permits the driver to ride, is certainly useful in 
large fields. We now only suggest here, that what- 
ever kind is to be used, it should be looked to, 
and put in readiness for the work it is to do. 
- oo 


A Barn Corn Crib. 


On small country places, a multiplicity of build- 
ings is neither economical nor desirable. A corn 
crib, however, is a necessary evil, and it may be 
provided for with much advantage, in a corner of 
the barn. An extra buildingis thus dispensed with, 
and the corn is where it can be reached very con- 
veniently. The crib may be built in the corner of a 
barn, figs. 1 and 2, on the upper or lower floor, as it 
is the most convenient, and the wall may be opened 
and fitted with lath work, and protected by falling 
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Fig. 1.—BARN CRIB WITH DOOR. 


shutters when necessary, as in figure 3. When the 
corn is thoroughly dry, the shutters may be closed. 





Are Pigs or Shoats Best for the Vil- 
lager ? 
a 
To the farmer who raises his own swine for fat- 
tening, and keeps over what he cannot sell, there 
is not much choice. It is his custom to fatten what 
he has on hand, and those are very often fall pigs 
when the sale is rather dull. The villager always 
buys the stock he wants to make pork of, and can 
generally putin his pen either wintered swine or 
spring pigs. Some always keep one or two pigs in 
the pen, and kill in the fall, and spring, putting 


a 





Fig. 2.—-sQUARE CRIB WITH “MAN HOLE.”’ 

only pig pork into the barrel, and using only pig 
hams and shoulders. The great objection to this 
course is the increased expense and trouble of 


making pork in the winter, in all northern climates. | and overlooking this important fact, it easily and 





It takes a great deal of food to keep up animal 
heat in frosty weather and adds twenty-five per 
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Fig. 3.—-OUTSIDE FALLING SHUTTERS. 





cent to the cost of making pork and hams. When 
made they are no better than the summer made 
meats. The waste of the kitchen may better be 
fed to poultry than to swine, and there is no 
economy in keeping pigs to save these wastes. 
Others make better calculations, and buy pigs or 
shoats, as suits convenience early in spring, and 
feed all the pigs will consume until November, 
when they slaughter them in the first hard freezing 
weather about Thanksgiving. The choice between 
pigs and shoats depends mainly upon the prices. 
At the same price per pound shoats are generally 
preferred. But not infrequently they are much 
cheaper from the supposed superiority of pig pork. 
But there is not,much foundation for this distinc- 
tion, for the wintered pig weighing 80 to 100 lbs., 
and slaughtered at Thanksgiving, makes as nice 
hams and shoulders as the spring pig. His frame 
is already built, and other things being equal, the 
food consumed will give a larger amount of flesh. 
The hams will be larger, the pork thicker, the lard 
more abundant, and on the whole more desirable 
for family use. There is no difficulty in supplying 
all the hog products needed in a family ; pork, salt 
and fresh, ham, bacon, sausages, and lard from 
the summer fattened shoat. With pigs, the hams 
and lard often give out long before killing time. 
Whichever are selected, feed regularly and abun- 
dantly all that they will consume. A squealing 
pig disturbs the whole neighborhood, and at the 
same time impeaches the wisdom of the owner. 
nee 


The Distribution of Labor on the Farm. 
ee 

There are about as many kinds of farm manage- 
ment as there are kinds of men. To a certain ex- 
tent this is natural, because there are so many 
different products of the farm, almost any one of 
which may be taken as the primary, and all the 
others thus become of only secondary importance. 
If butter is the leading “crop,” the system of the 
farm will be of one kind; if wheat is the primary 
product, the methods pursued will be different 
from those for butter, and this again will not be the 
same as when sheep are the main source of the 
farmer’s income. Circumstances of soil, climate, 
nearness to market, personal tastes, etc., will de- 
cide these matters. But whatever the system, 
whatever the leading crop grown—and we by no 
means believe that in all cases, or even in most 
cases, it is always better for a farmer to have a crop 
that is the leading one—there are certain general 
principles that should be binding upon one so 
soon as he becomes a farmer. He who by the 
soil would thrive, no matter what he is to make 
that soil produce, should so plan his work that 
there will be the least number of idle days, in fact, 
this means that there should be'no days when the 
farmer has, as the common expression goes, to 
‘kill time.’’ Every worker of the soil, whether 
he owns or rents the soil, and is, therefore, work- 
ing for himself, should put a definite market value 
upon his labor. This very many farmers fail to do, 











naturally becomes a source of loss. It is as much 
to the farmer’s advantage to have a full supply of 
labor for each and every work day, as for the day 
hand that gets his living from his daily labor. 

The vital importance of the proper distribution 
of farm labor throughout the season—yes, the 
whole year—being accepted as a leading fact in 
profitable agriculture —the question is, how to 
make the most of it? Inthe first place it demands 
a careful planning of the whole season’s work, if not 
the.work for several years. ‘This pian should account 
for work for not less than 290 days in the year— 
and the work of each of those days should be of 
such a character as to pay—not work to be done 
for the sake of doing something, but seasonable, 
profitable labor. This principle at once points to- 
wards a variety of farm crops, mixed farming, a 
rotation of crops, the ideal farming, and the one 
towards which substantial agriculture is tending. 

A single example will suffice to illustrate and en- 
force the point. Let it be supposed that a farmer 
is growing roots, and that it is to his advantage to 
have the labor of the care of his roots distributed 
along through the season. Instead of putting his 
whole land into Swedes, and that in early summer 
when other labor is pressing, he can sow a portion 
of the land to Mangels as early as the ground can be 
worked, and later, after the Swedes are in, a part of 
the field may be put into Flat Turnips, which grow 
rapidly and must be fed so soon as grown. If 
soiling is practised the Flat Turnips may follow the 
early rye in July. In like manner there are many 
cases where the work that would otherwise come 
‘all ina heap,’ can be distributed through the sea- 
son, and ‘‘all hands’? can be kept for several 
months and furnished with steady and profitable 
labor. The farmer who can best equalize his work 
and portion to each week and month its part, other 
things being equal, will be the most successful. 





A Farm Dog Kennel. 


A correspondent from Morris Co., N. J., sends a 
sketch of a dog kennel, which is far more comfort- 
able for the tenant than is usual with such build- 
ings. It is common for the dog to be used as a 
homeless vagabond, and to be left to find shel- 
ter as he best can on the lee side of a fence, or in 
a hole under the barn. The dog may have sagacity 
enough to know when he is well or ill treated, and 
he may very reasonably lose his self-respect, and 
take to evil courses, such as prowling abroad, 
marauding and sheep killing, when not taught bet- 
ter, and provided with decent quarters at home. 
The conduct and attitude of a hardly used, half 
starved cur, is entirely different from that of a well 
fed, and decently kept dog, and every one who 
keeps a dog, should certainly take pains to treat 
him well, and train him respectably. A shelter 
of some kind should be provided, which the dog 
should recognize as his home, and the more com- 
fortable this is made, the more contented and home- 








A DOG-HOUSE. 


keeping he will be; not to speak of the freedom 
from disease and vermin to be enjoyed. The ken- 
nel here described, is 7 feet long, by 34 wide, and 
has two doors, one opening inwards, and one out- 
wards, the latter door is provided with a bell, by 
which the owner can tell when the dog goes out at 
night. In summer one door may be raised for ven- 
tilation, but in the winter both should be let down. 
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Salt for the Live Stock. 
—<_—— 


There are some who claim that the well known 
liking of our domestic animals for salt is due to 
education, that it is an unnatural appetite, that in 
a state of nature animals do not have salt, and 
assert their belief that it does more harm than 
good. It would be a sufficient answer to these 
persons that our animals are not in a state of 
neture, and what the pre-historic cow and horse 
had, or did not have, has nothing to do with what 
shall be given to their descendents. Those who 

















A HANDY SALT DISH. 


write and talk so earnestly against salt are not 
many, and are usually people of notions, which 
they mistake for ideas. The great majority of 
cattle raisers and farmers are fully convinced that 
salt is necessary for the best health of farm animals, 
and practice what they believe. The amount of 
salt required is small, and it should be given at 
frequent intervals. If a little could be given each 
day it would be best, and if with the food, as we 
are accustomed to take it ourselves, it would be so 
much the better; but such a method is hardly 
practicable. Supplying salt once a week will 
answer, and this is the usual interval between ,salt- 
ings, if salt is given at all. Some special day or 
time in the week should be chosen as that for 
salting the domestic animals, and then it should not 
be allowed to go past without dispensing, what 
some one has termed, the “‘ seasoning of the week.” 

An engraving of a handy salt dish is given here- 
with, which, simple as it is, better answers the 
purpose than any other that we have used or seen 
used. It consists of a low box made of hard 
wood with a thick bottom, and a handle made of 
hickory—a piece of heavy barrel hoop will do— 
nailed upon the sides as shown in the engraving. 
In dispensing the salt to stock in the open field, it 
should be so placed that all the animals can get 
their fair share, and again it should not be thrown 
upon the ground where it is largely lost, or if eaten 
it must be with a quantity of earth. Flat troughs 
should be provided even for economy’s sake. 





Scrofulous Diseases in Domestic Animals, 


An observing friend had a fat cow slaughtered, 
and finding in the lining of the cavity of the ab- 
domen a large quantity—nearly a bushel—of strange 
objects, sent one 
of them, which is 
shown in the en- 
graving. It 
proved to be a 
collection of Tu- 
bercular Tumors, 
of a kind often 
found in animals 
inclined to scrofular diseases. They are due toa 
constitutional disease that is too widely preva- 
lent in all kinds of our domesticated animals. 
Scrofula may be inherited, or it may be developed 
by the conditions of life that have an influence in 
towering the vital powers—such as protracted de- 
rangement of the digestive organs, however caused 
—deficiency in the quality and quantity of food, 





TUBERCULAR TUMORS. 











impure water, damp, filthy stables, defective ven- 
tilation, exposure to cold and wet and other un- 
sanitary conditions. Animals in confinement are 
more liable to scrofulous disease then those of the 
same kind in astate of nature. Dr. Aitken says: 
“The stabled cow, the penned sheep, the caged 
lion, tiger, or elephant, 
are almost invariably cut 
off by scrofulous affec- 
tions, no doubt due to de- 
ficient ventilation, and the 
abeyance of normal exer- 
cise of the pulmonary ; 
function.””» When the 3 
constitutional defect is in- 
herited, the ordinary ex- 
citing causes of disease 
are liable to develop it, 
and it may assume a va- 
riety of forms according 2 
to the organ where the & 
disease is localized. The 
heredity of the disease is 
often not suspected from — 
the varied forms it as- 

sumes in different generations. The lungs of the 
parents may be affected when the disease is known 
as consumption, and the offspring may be affected 
with scrofulous swellings, marasmus, or wasting— 
or chronic bowel complaints. The disease may not 
show itself in the acute form for several genera- 
tions, and may be even unsuspected until after 
death, when it may be recognized by tuberculous 
tumors that, as in the case under consideration, 
have not reached the stage to produce serious con- 
stitutional derangements. A careful selection of 
breeding stock should be made to avoid any hered- 
itary tendency to the disease. When fully de- 
veloped, the acute scrofulous complaints do not 
yield to any treatment, but run their course with the 
most unfavorable results. Prevention, by the ob- 
servance of the best sanitary conditions, is the only 
means of counieracting the constitutional defect. 
We cannot too strongly insist upon pure air fur- 
nished in abundance to all of our domestic ani- 
mals confined in barns, stables, etc., and fresh 
water and wholesome food at all times and places. 





A Manure Sled. 


A sketch and description of « manure sled comes 
from H. H. Cooper, Lancaster Co., Pa., who thinks 
is ‘‘the handiest and cheapest sled he has ever 
seen.” It is very simple in its construction, as 
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Fig. 1—THE MANURE SLED. 


shown in figure 1. The runners, a, a, can be of any 
desired length from 4 to 6 feet, and may be made of 
3 by 4 pine scantling. The upright pieces, 5, 6, set 
in loose sockets in the rear ends of the runners, and 
can be easily removed. The chain for the attach- 
ment of the whiffletree is secured to the forward 
ends of the runners by staples put in at anangle of 
45 degrees. The ends of the two runners are kept 
about 20 inches apart, by means of a spreader, c, 
placed between, and fastened to the ends of the 
chain. The manure is loaded upon these two run- 
ners, being piled up in a rather narrow ridge, (fig. 
2). When the place is reached where the manure is 
to be deposited, the two standards, against which 
the manure is pressed somewhat tightly, are re- 


T 
moved. By starting the horse the sled is drawn 


Fig. 2.—METHOD OF USING THE SLED. 








from under the manure and the sled is empty, and, 
with the standards replaced, it will be ready for 
another load. ‘‘ There is no trouble in turning as 
with the common long sled, and no second hand- 
ling of the manure, to say nothing of the cheapness 





and simplicity of the arrangement.’’ We are not 
aware that this simple farm implement is patented. 


Handle for a Cross-Cut Saw. 


Mr. E. M. Goodale, York Co., Me., sends draw- 
ings of a handle for a cross-cut saw that is coming 


me 
ili 
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Fig. 1.—A CROOKED SAW-HANDLE. 














into very general use in that locality. The handle, 
as shown in figure 1, consists of a ‘‘ natural crook”’ 
from a branch of some hard-wooded tree, in the 
form an inverted V, one arm of the crook being 
fastened into the saw clasp, while the other, which 
is in an inclined position, furnishes the handle for 
the operator. Figure 
2 shows the method of f 
procuring the handle \% 
from the fork of a 
small tree, or from the 
junction of one branch 
with another on a large 
tree. The use of this 
handle, our correspon- 
dent claims ‘‘ saves the 
muscles of the shoul- 
der, as a person using 
the handle can stand 
upright and saw, while 
with the straight han- 
dle the elbow must be 
kept level with the = 
work.” Any device === 
that will make easier —==2” / | IS 
the work of sawing Fig. 2.—sELECTING THE 
logs with a cross-cut NATURAL CROOK. 

saw will be welcomed by the many who have 
more or less of this shoulder-aching work to do. 








Revival in the Sheep Interest.—There are 
at present more calls for the names of raisers of 
pure-blood sheep, than fora longtime. A short time 
ago, a gentleman-wished to know where he could 
purchase several car loads of the best Merinos, 
mostly rams, for shipment to the Southwest. Not 
only is there a revival as regards the number of 
sheep to be raised, but a strong tendency to grow 
only those of the best breeds. The ‘boom’? in sheep- 
raising, as the slang of the day has it, is a healthy 
one, and one to be encouraged, moreover it seems 
likely to last for an indefinite period of time. 
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' Hay Sweeps. 
ee 


We have requests for a plan of an implement to 
collect hay in a field and carry it to the stack or 
barn without loading it upon a wagon. This may 
often be done with profit if the ground is com- 
paratively level and the stack or the barn is not far 
distant. The Hay Sweep, an implement that has 


been in use for some time, is one that well serves | 


this purpose. The construction of the Hay Sweep 
may be learned from figure 1. It consists of a 





Fig. 1.—a HAY SWEEP. 


large horse rake, of the ‘‘revolving”’ sort, and a 
stout frame attachment, as shown in the engrav- 


ing. Two horses are required to work the Sweep, 
one attached to each end and guided by boys upon 
their backs. When in action, the horses pass on 
each side of the windrow, the Sweep as it passes 
along gathering up the hay, as seen in figure 2. In 
this way a load of 500 pounds can be quickly gath- 
ered up and taken to the place of deposit. In un- 
loading, the horses are turned back and the sides of 
the frame swung around, so that the back side of 
the rake becomes the front ; the Sweep is then drawn 
away from the hay and is ready for another load. 
The dimensions for the construction of the Sweep 
here given are by John J. Thomas, in his work en- 
titled: ‘‘Farm Implements and Machinery,’ from 
which useful volume we borrow the engravings. 

Main scantling below, 4 by 5 inches and 10 feet 
long; the one above it same length and 3 by 4 
inches ; these are three feet apart, connected by 
seven upright bars 1 by 2 inches, and 3 feet long. 
The teeth are flat, 11¢ by 4 inches, 5 feet long, or 
projecting 214 feet each way ; they are made taper- 
ing to the ends so as to run easily under the wind- 
row....Each gate (end) consists of two pieces 
of scantling 3 inches square and 3 feet long, 
united by two bars of wood 1 by 2 inches, and 
a third at the bottom 3 inches square and tapering 
upwards, like a short runner....The whiffletrees 
are fastened a little above the middle of the gate, 
and should be so arranged that they may be raised 
or lowered so as to be readily adjusted. Mr. Thomas 
estimates that the Sweep may be made for $6 or $7. 

The rapidity and ease with which the hay in 





Fig. 2.—THE SWEEP IN USE. 


many cases is gathered with this impJement renders 

it one of great service to many farmers, and at just 

that hurried time when every aid is a help indeed. 
—_——_—_— — 





Harrows and HMarrowing.—Harrows, of 
which there are a great number of styles, from the 
old “A” “drag,” with its great wooden teeth, to 
the steel, square hinged harrow, and those of a still 
later form, provided with wheels, and a seat forthe 
driver, all have a common object to accomplish— 
the thorough pulverization of the soil, and mixing 
of the various fertilizers that may have been added, 
and thus make an acceptable bed for the seed. The 
easy access of air to the soil, which follows froma 
thorough use of the harrow, is a matter of great im- 
portance, as upon it depends largely the formation 
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the plant, and success of the crop. The young 
growing roots—the ones that do most of the ab- 
sorbing of food—can much more easily extend 
themse'tves through mellow soil, and reach the 
food that such a soil has in keeping for them. 


A Safe and Handy Poke. 
pean 











A poke is often required to restrain breachy 
animals, and a sketch of what seems to be a very 
useful one is sent by Mr. F. Coney, Van Buren Cv., 
Mich. From his experience with this poke he 
claims that it does not cramp the animal’s neck 
while eating or when lying down. Also, that it thor- 
oughly prevents jumping, and is perfectly safe. It 
differs from the ordinary poke in having the ‘‘ bow”’ 
much longer, so that the block carrying the pro- 
jecting pole is brought down to about the bend of 
the knees. Mr. C. says that this poke is so thorough 
in its action that it is troublesome for the animal 
to get over the “ bars,’’ as they are ordinarily let 
down for cattle to pass. ‘‘ This is no objection, as 
the animal most likely received its first lesson in 
jumping by being forced through half open bars.”’ 
A poke to be efficient should prevent jumping at 





THE POKE ADJUSTED. 


the lowest and weakest point in a fence, and the one 
shown in the engraving appears to be such an one. 





Links for Mending Chains. 
iat 


It is often a great inconvenience to have a chain 
break, especially when many miles from home, or 
far from a blacksmith’s shop, and the whole pro- 
gress of the work comes to a standstill. A link 
like that in figure 1, is designed to come to the 
rescue in just such cases as this. Any blacksmith 
can make a number of them ata trifling cost, or 
one handy with the tools, can shape them himeelf. 
One or more of these can be carried in the pocket 
of the over-alls, or in some place about the wagon, 
plow etc., and thus the farmer, teamster, or lum- 
berman, can go armed against breaks that are 
always apt to occur. 
The engravings show 
the construction, and 
the method of their ap- 
plication. The impor- 
tance of an easily ad- 
justed link to a broken 








chain, has led the 
Ingalls Manufacturing 
Company, to invent a 
link for the purpose, 





upon which they have 
secured a patent. This 
link is a split one, with 
the two parts so united 
by a rivet, that it can be 
opened and adjusted to 
the chain, without the aid of any tools. This link is 
shown open in figure 3, and closed in figure4. These 
handy links are now quite generally in the trade, 
and can doubtless be had at most hardware stores. 
A small sum invested in a supply of these, or of the 





Fig. 1.—A CHAIN LINK. 
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home-made links, may save a much larger sum. 





of available plant food, and therefore the growth of 


The Robin Question Again. 
—_—>-- 


Professor S. A. Forbes, of the State Normal Uni- 
versity of Illinois, in his elaborate report upon 
“The Food of Birds,” published in the Transactions 
of the State Horticultural Society for 1879, gives a 
considerable space to the Robin. During the season 
41 stomachs of this bird were examined and the in- 
sects found therein determined and placed in a 
tabulated form. During the month of March the 
food of the two specimens examined was very 
largely of grasshoppers and insects which feed up- 


a 





Fig. 2.—THE LINK IN PLACE. 


on decaying vegetable matter. For this month 
nothing can be said against the Robin. In April 
eleven birds were killed, and the food was found to 
be much more varied than for the previous month. 
The record stands : caterpillars, 32 per cent ; bene- 
ficial beetles, 23 per cent; scavenger beetles, 12: 
percent. ‘These birds have apparently done very 
much more harm than good during this month, 
eating predaceous beetles, which would probably 
have destroyed many more noxious insects than 
were found in their stomachs.’’ For May much 
the same record is made, showing very little 
in the Robin’s favor. During June 55 per cent 
of the food comes under the head of fruits, 
and of this the largest part is cherries. Though 
the food of the Robin was largely fruits, there were 
many injurious insects found, and the difficult 
question arises of how to strike the balance. A 
quart of cherries cannot offset the same measure of 
injurious insects. ‘‘ When a bird eats fruit the in- 
jury done stops right there ; there are no accumulat- 
ing consequences, but when it destroys a noxious 
insect, it checks the in- ami 
crease of the species, it 
destroys not only the one 
actual insect, but an inde- 
finably numerous host of 
potential ones.’’ Prof. 
Forbes believes that this 
consideration settles the 
question, and that Robins 
are largely beneficial even 
in the month of June. In 
July there was, taking the 
insect food alone, 73 per cent of beneficial insects, 
against 10: per cent of injurious ones. “But a 
beneficial insect is far more beneficial than an in- 
jurious one is injurious.” The amount of fruits 
eaten is large; a total of 77 percent. ‘‘Even the 
most devoted friend of the Robin must admit that 
if these 14 were fair examples, the Robin is a nui- 
sance in July.”” In August the bird 
makes a better record, and ‘‘a small 
margin of profit may be ascribed 
to his operations in this month.’? 
In conclusion Prof. Forbes writes: 
“These 41 Robins taken together 
had certainly done, just previous to 
the time of their demise, fully as 
much harm as good, as far as we can 
judge from the contents of their 
stomachs....Temporarily we may Fi r 4 
place the Robin in the list of 8: 
moderately useful birds, using every opportunity 
to increase our knowledge, and for the time being 
leaving him practically to himself.’’ 
Stone-Boats.— At no time in the year, are stone- 
boats so much in request as at this season, when 
there are somany heavy things to carry to and from 
the barn and field. The harrows, plows, bags or 
barrels of grain, and fertilizers, with other things 
that are often taken across plowed ground, are best 
conveyed on a stone-boat. Every farmer should 
have one or more of these low and handy vehicles, 
which costs but a trifle for lumber and bolts, and 
can be made in the shop on a rainy day. All thinss 





Fig. 3.—INGALLS’ LINK. 
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considered, the kind made from two-inch plank, 
sawed with an upturned end, is as good as any. 
When the boat is not in use, it should be placed on 
two timbers, or tipped on edge, so that the bottom 
may not rest on the earth, and thus be kept from 
the wet, and preserved from otherwise rapid decay. 


ee 














The Line of Draught in Plowing. 


One of the first essentials in good plowing is the 
adjustment of the clevis in the Line of Draught. 





enough to feed daily to a cow or a horse; smaller 
animals, should have proportionally less. Fed in 
the quantities given, there is no danger of its doing 
any injury, but only good to the animal system. 





Hints and Helps for Farmers. 


ae 

A Ser Fastentne Bott.—A simple and handy 
bolt is shown in figure 1, the important feature of 
which is the curved end. This end is so looped, 
that it will pass over the clasp a, when the loop is 
S 3 @ held upright. After the 
: curved end of the bolt has 





- been shoved past the clasp 
a, thus bolting the door, 
the bolt turns down of its 
own weight, to the posi- 
tion shown in figure 2, in 
which position it cannot 
be pushed back, because 

















PLOW SHOWING LINE OF DRAUGHT. 


No matter how perfect the implement may be 
in its construction and adaptation to the work re- 
quired of it, if this adjustment is not properly made, 
it will not run on the sole and the furrow-slice will 
be irregular in form and imperfectly turned. Ex- 
perienced plowmen, after repeated trials, will ad- 
just the clevis to make the plow run level almost 
intuitively, without knowing anything of the prin- 
ciple involved in the changes in its position he 
finds it necessary te make. A knowledge of the 
various conditions that change the line of draught, 
and of the adjustments required in each case to 
make the plow run free, without a tendency to go 
too deep or too shallow, will, however, be of great 
assistance to those who wish to do the best work. 
The reasons for the adjustments required to make 
the plow run the proper depth will be readily seen 
from a close study of the accompanying engraving. 
The Center of Resistance in drawing the plow is a 
point (a) just above the sole. This point will, of 
course, vary slightly in position, being lower when 
the plow cuts a shallow furrow, and higher when 
the furrow is deeper. The line of draught is a line 
from the center of resistance, a, to the point, 0, in 
the diagram, where the traces are attached to the 
collar. Now, to secure the free movement of the 
plow ata uniform depth, the clevis must be attached 
to the whiffletrees somewhere in this line, a-b. If 
the plow-beam is long, the end will be raised 
higher to cut this line—if the plow-beam is short, 
it must be lower for the same reason. If the 
traces are so lengthened that the team is farther 
from the plow, the weight of the collar remains the 
same, and the line of draught will then be repre- 
sented by a-d, which cuts the clevis at a lower 
point, and a corresponding adjustment must be 
made to make the plowrun as before. If the traces 
are shortened, the line of draught becomes a-c, the 
whiffletrees must be raised to the upper part of the 
clevis to keep the plow running at the same depth 
as in the othercases. When asmaller team is used, 
the point where the traces are fastened to the col- 
lar will be lower, and the effect upon the line of 
draught will be the same as that observed where the 
traces were made longer with the larger team. 
Every plowman knows that to hitch the whiffle- 
trees to the upper notch of the clevis will make the 
plow run deeper, and to hitch in the lower notch 
will make the plow run shallow—and that to 
lengthen or shorten the traces will have the same 
effect. In each case, however, the adjustment 
consists in bringing the point of attachment in the 
clevis into the line of draught, which changes as 
the depth of the furrow varies, the attachment 
of the traces at the collar remaining the same. 





Cotton-Seed Meal is a very concentrated food, 
and in using it this fact must be kept in mind. A 
ton of it contains about 374 pounds of Potash, 50 
Ibs. Phosphoric Acid, and 7% Ibs. of Nitrogen. It 
is highly nitrogenous, as the analyses show, and 
therefore should be used with substances rich in 
starch, or like materials, which contain little or no 
nitrogen. Two pounds of cotton-seed meal, is 





the lower par®of the clasp 
ais longer than the upper. 
If it is desired to lock the 
door, this can be done by 
having a hole in the lower part of the clasp, 
through which the stem of a common padlock can 
pass above the curved end of the closed bolt. 

A Menpine CLamp.—One of the handy things on 
a farm, is a clasp to hold firmly together the broken 
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Fig. 1.—BoLT OPEN. 




















pieces of harness, halter, etc., while being mended, 
like that shown in figure 3. The clamp consists of 
two curved hickory strips, which are nailed to a 














Fig. 2.—BOLT FASTENED AND LOCKED, 


small square block by one end, the opposite ends 
pressing upon each other with some force. The 
epds where they come in con- 
tact, should be so shaped 
that they will meet squarely, 
with as large a flat surface, as 
the thickness of the material 
will allow. When in use, the 
clamp is held between the 
knees, so that any additional 
pressure may be easily given. 
The implement is often made 
from portions of two barrel 
staves, which is much easier 
than to work out the hickory 
pieces, and for most purposes 
for which the farmer needs a 
clamp, made in this way will 
answer about as well. 

A Litter Basxet.—There 
are many occasions upon 
the farm where an ordinary basket is far too 
small for the best service. The one shown in the 
engraving below (fig. 4), is designed to meet such 
cases, but the writer has specially in mind the use 
of it in carrying green fodder from the field to the 





Fig. 3.—MENDING 
CLAMP. 








Fig. 4.—A HANDY LITTER BASKET. 


stable, where it is to be fed, provided the distance 
is not very great. The Basket consists of a large 
open, hoop-pole box resembling a crockery crate— 








but not so heavy, with two bars, fastened upon 
the sides to serve as handles by which it may be 
carried by two persons. Such a basket can be used 
for gathering various kinds of roots, cabbages, 
ete., and, in fact, very many things upon the farm. 

A Cow Curry Coms.—‘R. E.,” Snyder Co., 
Pa., sends a sketch of a curry comb and brush for 
use in the cow stables. 
It is made of broom- 
corn, for the brush part, 
and two pieces of wood 
6 or 7 inches long for 
the ‘head’ fastened 
together by two bolts, 
with the broom corn be- 
tween them, as is shown in figure 5. A handle 
of any desired length is fastened to the middle of 
the brush. Mr. E. likes it better than any other 
curry comb that he ever used with his cattle. 

ANOTHER WaGON JacK.—No doubt that so long 
as wagons run, they will need to be oiled or 
greased, and to do this, jacks will be used. A sub- 
seriber adds still another to our collection, in send- 
ing a sketch of one he has used for a long time, and 
which he thinks superior to many he has seen. 
The engraving, figure 6, gives the method of con- 
struction of this jack, and it needs but little expla- 
nation. The base is large, which is an important 
point in an implement of this kind. A single up- 
right piece, a lever with a few notches, and an iron 
key, with a couple of bolts to secure them to the 
standard, are the materials required to make the 
jack. The method of operation is simple, the dotted 
lines showing the different positions of the lever. 


Sheep Washing. 
pre 

It is a question in the minds of many wool-grow- 
ers as to the practical utility of washing the fleece 
while it is still upon the sheep’s back. A deduc- 
tion—usually one-third—is made by the wool-buyers 
from the weight of all unwashed wool, and in most 
cases this is not far from the loss which the fleece 
would sustain in the process of washing, if it is 
done with the average amount of thoroughness. 
Nevertheless, the practice of washing the sheep is 
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5.—A COW CURRY COMB. 
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Fig. 6.—Aa JACK FOR LIGHT WAGONS. 


very general, and if there is no'return in money for 
the labor of washing, there is the satisfaction of 
having cleaner wool to work with when shearing. 

The common method of washing is to select some 
favorable place in a brook where the wateris about 
3 feet deep, the bottom hard and gravelly, and the 
current moderate, and then build a pen of rails 
sufficient to hold a large flock, and provided with a 
narrow opening towards the stream. Into this pen 
the sheep are driven through an opening, tempo- 
rarily made for the purpose, at the rear. One man, 
perhaps aided by a boy, tends the flock and passes 
the sheep to the washers who are standing in the 
stream. The sheep should have been previously 
tagged and freed from all large soiled clots. The 
washing should not be done until the water hag 
become so warm that the sheep may not be chilled 
and injured. Special care must be taken with 
old or sickly sheep, and ewes that are still with 
lamb. An exposure of the sheep to a warm rain 
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the day previous to the washing is an advantage, as 
it softens and loosens the dirt and renders the 
washing easier and more thorough. As the sheep 
are washed they should pass out upon a clean, 
grassy slope that rises gradually from the stream, 
otherwise the water-laden animals may fall and 
soil their fleeces. After washing, if the weather 
should suddenly turn cooler, the flock should be 
provided with shelter, to prevent their taking cold, 
as they would be very likely todo. From the time 
of washing to that of shearing, two weeks or 50, 
the sheep should be kept in a pasture that is free 
from any bare ground, overhanging banks, or steep 
side-hills, so that the wool may be kept clean. 

A seeond method of washing, which is employed 
when the stream is small but somewhat rapid, is to 
arrange a spout for the passage of the water, and 
hold the sheep under the end—the water flowing 
upon the animal. In this way the washer does not 
go into the stream, and if provided with rubber 
boots and apron, may keep himself comparatively 
dry. The washing by this method is very thorough 
as there is a stream of clean water constantly flow- 
ing into and through the wool, and carrying off 
the impurities as they are removed from the sheep. 


Bogus Bermuda Grass, 
Serious “‘ Official” Blundering. 
ie. 

A friend in Marshall, Texas, wrote a while ago, 
that the same mail which brought him the February 
American Agriculturist, containing an article which 
stated that Bermuda Grass was not known to pro- 
duce seed in this country, also brought him a pack- 
age of “Bermuda Grass Seed,’ from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington! Naturally he 
was ina quandary, and inclosing a sample, said ; 
“ Please tell me if this is the seed, if so, is it prob- 
ably brought from some other country?’? We 
opened the parcel ;—with all our faith in the ca- 
pacity of that Department for blundering, we could 
hardly believe it. It did not seem possible that 
any one not entirely daft, could have sent this for 
Bermuda Grass. We wrote toour Texan friend for 
the label sent with the seed, and in response to this 
request he sent not only the Jabel, but the parcel as 
it was received. There could be no mistake about 
it—at least not on his part. The label reads thus: 


“Department of Agriculture. 
BERMUDA CRASS. 


[aF"Note and report, soil, culture, time of ripening, 
quality, and quantity of crop. This is required 
of all persons receiving seeds, as a condition of the 
distribution.” 

The bag contained about a quart of broken 
spikelets, a whole one of which, of the natural 
size, is shown in figure 1. This grass, though well 
known to botanists, is so little known to people in 
general, as to have recieved no common name—at 
least, none is given in the works on southern bot- 
any, nor have the southern friends of whom we 
have inquired, been able to learn of one. We are 
therefore confined toits botanical name, which may 
be called an uncommon one, so far as length is con- 
sidered — Stenotaphrum Americanum. Generally 
when we know the derivation of such a name, its 
meaning helps us to remember it, but in this case 
it does little good to know that Stenos means “‘nar- 
row,’? and Zaphros means a “groove,” when the 
‘* narrow groove ”’ is upon a part of the flower quite 
hidden from sight, and so small that only a glass 
will show it. As to the specific name, America- 
num, that can hardly be regarded as descriptive. 
We do not take sufficient space to figure 
the whole plant, as the flowering portion is the 
characteristic part of it. It has extensively creep- 
ing stems, from which arise flowering stems about 
a foot high, bearing one to four such spikes as 
that in figure 1. The structure of the spike is 
quite unlike what we are accustomed to see in 
grasses ; that portion which holds the flowers (and 
seeds), is thick and flattened, and the flowers are 
hidden in little depressions, or excavations in its 
substance—a structure so unusual, that it would ar- 
rest the attention of any observing person. Com- 
pare this figure with that of the spikes of Bermuda 
Grass in figure 2, both being of real size. Can any 





two grasses be more unlike? Yet the Department 
of Agriculture of the United States, sends this over 
the country as Bermuda Grass! When Newton 
was at the head of the Department, a friend of qurs 
was in the office on some business, and saw a box, 
labeled “ Hchium vulgare,” and on asking what that 
meant, he was informed that it was ‘‘ the seeds of a 
new honey plant just imported from Europe,” which 
was about to be distributed for trial as bee pastur- 
age. Our friend, thinking that there was already 
quite too much “‘Viper’s Bugloss,’’ or “‘Blue Devils” 
in the country, made such a vigorous protest, and 
brought such strong evidence upon the point, that 
the country was saved this scattering broadcast 
one of the worst weeds known to our agriculture. 
It appears that the Government Seed Shop has 
not improved in all these years. Let us say here, 
that the sending out of this stuff for ‘‘ Bermuda 
Grass,” could not have happened had the Botanist 
of the Department been consulted—and the very 
fact that it is done, shows that he was not consulted 
—for he, being a man of science, would have protest- 
ed against it. But what is the Stenotaphrum really ? 
Not being Bermuda Grass, what is it good for ? will 
be asked. This is a point upon which we have not 
been able to get any direct information. Doct. 
Porcher, in his excellent work on ‘‘ The Resources 
of Southern Fields and Forests,’”? does not men- 
tion this species of grass, 
which is in itself strong neg- 
ative evidence, for scarcely 
any vegetable product of 
even doubtful utility, has 
escaped this industrious au- 
thor. Chapman says nothing 
as to its uses, and Elliott, 
(1821), whose descriptions 
are much more in detail, 
and who rarely fails to notice 
the popular reputation a 
plant may have, if useful or 
otherwise, says nothing of 
this, nor do recent inquiries 
add to our knowledge. The 
plant is described as grow- 
ing near salt water, from 
South Carolina to Florida. If 
a grass found within the in- 
fluence of salt water, should 
be found of any value in 
cultivation, it would be 
something remarkable. But 
that is not the question, and 
does not affect the fact that 
the Government Seed Shop 
is conducted with a lack of 
accuracy, a wicked, blunder- 
ing stupidity, that would 
ruin any one legitimately en- 
gaged in the seed business. 
A salt-water grass, not its 
seeds proper, but its seed 
clusters, of no known utility, 
is sent over the country at 
public expense by the Govy- 
ernment mails, with the 
Government label, under a 
false name, pretending to be 
the seeds of a grass, which, 
under certain conditions, 
and with proper manage- 
ment, has real value, but 
which has never yet, so far 
as our most experienced 
botanists have learned, pro- 
duced seeds at all in this 
country. This Government 
distribution of seeds is a 
sham and a farce. Sustain- 
ed under the plea that it in- 
troduces new and rare va- 
rieties, it really supplies 
squash, tomato, and other 
common garden seeds, that 
the many have to buy, to the friends of a few 
Congressmen. When it undertakes to give out a 
novelty, it is quite apt to send seed of a tropical 





Fig. 1.— ‘* BERMUDA 
a@rRass ”’ (Stenotaphrum 
Americanum) OF THE 
U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 








plant, with no explanation, to Northern Minnesota, 
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or make some other blunder. But this Bogus Ber. 
muda Grass Seed, is the most glaring example of the 
utter ignorance, of the entire lack of appreciation 
of the importance of accuracy, that has come to 
our knowledge. It is time, if this seed business is 
to be continued, that it cease to be carried on to 





Fig. 2.—THE BERMUDA GRASS (Cynodon Dactylon).. 


the detriment of the farmers of the country. How 
many, who having read of the value in some locali- 
ties of Bermuda Grass, will plow, harrow, sow, and 
watch and wait, and if they get any return, will 
have only what is likely tobe a useless salt-marsh 
grass—at any rate not Bermuda Grass. Thus an 
error goes out with Government sanction, which 
will not be rectified in years. Instead of striving 
for a seat in the Cabinet, or giving banquets markcd 
by the conspicuous absence of nearly all of the 
bidden guests, the head seedsman had better get 
some one in his shop who knows Bermuda Grass, t hat 
its botanical name is not Stenotaphrum American. 
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Some of the Newer Grapes. 


It is interesting to look back 12 or 15 years in our 
volumes, and see how largely they were occupied 
by articles on grapes and grape-culture. There 
seemed at one time danger of a second ‘ multicau- 
lis mania,’ so generally did grape-culture occupy 
public attention. The sudden cessation of this in- 


terest is one of the most curious incidents in the- 


history of our fruit culture. The inroads of the 
Phylloxera, though unrecognized, had much to do 
with the collapse, but not all. Our people in this, 
as in many other things, had a “‘ zeal beyond knowl- 
edge,’’ and that cooling off, which in such cases is 
sure to come, took place in this instance with a 
most surprising suddenness. Though grape-cul- 
ture has, since that time, been remarkably quict, it 
must not, on that account, be inferred that nothing 
has been done. In fact,there has probably been more 
real progress in these last 12 years than in all pre- 
vious time. Formerly it was thought that progress 
consisted in producing new varieties of grapes, and 
the great point was to get the grape. We alrcady 
had the ‘grape for the million,’ but our leading 
grape-men strove to find one grape for ‘‘all the mill- 
ions.”? As welook back upon it how droll it all 
seems. There were several who claimed to have 
the grape, and how perfect (in its producers eyes at 
least), that grape was! To ask a question implying 
that the grape had a fault, was as great an offence 
as to speak disparagingly of the owner’s wife, The 
grape-safety of the nation was to hang upon (/; 
grape, and it is astonishing how many of them there 
were. Where are they all now? We have learned 
much since those exciting times. When we learned 
that there was not, and in the nature of things 
could not be, one grape for the whole nation, a long 
step was made forward. When that point was ad- 
mitted, the occupation of those who had the grape 
was gone. The Phylloxera was a dreadful scourge, 
but it taught a most important lesson, th ‘ there 
were grapes—and grapes. Grape-growers «tf not 
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recognized the fact that while Nature had given us 
several very distinct species of wild grape, they had 
been working, with remarkably few exceptions, up- 
on the varieties of one species and hybrids from 
them. The Isabella and Catawba, the Iona and 
Walter, the Concord and Ives, and a long list of 
others that have had their season of popularity, 
were all derived from one and the same wild species, 
and consequently partook, more or less, of the 
peculiarities of that, whether those were desirable 
or otherwise. The general recognition of the fact, 
and working upon the knowledge that there were, 
at least, three other species of native grapes, the va- 
rieties of which might be valuable, was the next 
forward step in grape-culiure. The varieties we 
have referred to are derived from the common Fox 
Grape of the Atlantic slope—the Vitis Labrusca of 
botanists. Besides this there are Vitis estivalis, the 
Summer Grape, Vitis cordifolia (sometimes called 
riparia, for reasons we need not give here,) the Frost 
Grape, and V. vulpina, the Southern Fox, or Bul- 
lace. This last is restricted to the far Southern States 
and need not be considered, but the other two species 
have proved mines of horticultural wealth, which 
have amply repaid the thorough working they have 
received in the past few years. We would not be 
understood to say that varieties of these species 
were: not previously known in cultivation, as every 
one familiar with grapes knows better ; but, that it 
is only recently that an earnest effort has been made 
to seek out new varieties of these, and to improve 
them by the production of new seedlings. We have 
turned out of the old ruts and are running in new 
tracks. Not only do the species mentioned differ 
in their fruit, but they are unlike all through, even 
to the texture of the wood and the ease with which 
they may be propagated from cuttings. As stated 
in another article, the grape-louse—Phylloxera—is 
not destructive to all grapes alike, there being cer- 
tain varieties that are so little affected by the 
scourge that they are practically Phylloxera-proof. 
Upon this fact, it is not too much to say, rests the 
future of grape-culture in this country, and the 
search for varieties which, while they resist the 
Phylloxera, shall be equal to the older kinds in the 
quality of their fruit, has led to the great recent 
improvements in grape-culture to which we have 
referred. We had varieties before of which the 
fruit was good enough, well nigh perfect, but we 
couldn’t get it, no matter how many vines we 
had; there was ‘mildew of the leaf,’ there was 
“rot of the berry,’’ and there 
was “the vine didn’t do 
well with me’’—another name 
for Phylloxera, that stood 
between us and the fruit we 
knew to be so excellent. It 
is largely due to the devoted 
grape-growers of Missouri, and 
to Mr. Ricketts, of Newburgh, 
N. Y., who has been at work 
in the same direction, that 
we now have several, with 
the promise in the near future 
of several more, varieties of 
grapes, the fruit of which is of 
excellent quality—and, what is 
more to the purpose, the vines 
are thus far, without the draw- 
backs that have made grape- 
growing too often little else 
than a series of disappoint- 
ments. While we anticipate 
gratifying results from the 
introduction of new varieties 
derived from the estivalis and 
cordifolia species, fhe former 
being especially suited to the 
Southern States, we would not 
forget that great improvement 
has been made in those derived from Labrusca, Be- 
cause other classes of grapes are coming to the 
front, it will be a long time before these will go to 
the rear, especially as table grapes. In this class 
we find some of our very best and our very worst 
as to quality, and there is no uniformity as regards 
their ability to resist mildew, Phylloxera. ete. 
Among the newer varieties especially noticeable 





are Brighton, Highland, Jefferson, Moore’s Early, 
and Storm King among dark grapes, while in 
whites we have Duchess, Pocklington, Niagara, 
Lady Washington, and Prentiss. 


THE ELVIRA GRAPE. 


grapes should be included the wonderful collection 
raised by Mr. Ricketts, a few of which have been 
offered, but many choice treasures are yet in re- 
serve. Indeed, so many have been the additions 
to the list of grapes that a new work on grape-cul- 
ture was needed, if only to record and describe 
these, as they have all appeared since any of the 
standard books were published. Prof. George 
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are generally followed in Missouri, and shows how 
to convert the fruit into wine, is especially valuable 
for the information it gives on the newer grapes of 


Among new | allclasses. We give two engravings from the book, 


showing two of the newer varie- 
ties, one of a peculiarly western 
type, the Elvira, and the other, 
the Prentiss, one of the recent 
eastern additions to the grape list. 

THE ELvira belongs to the 
class of grapes derived from the 
species cordifolia, and is very inter- 
esting, as showing that a faulty, 
almost worthless variety, may pro- 
duce a seedling of great excellence. 
It was raised by Jacob Rommell, of 
Mo., and is a seedling of the Tay- 
lor. The parent is chiefly noticea- 
ble for a wonderful extent of vine, 
and a corresponding scarcity of 
fruit. The fruit is well enough, 
but the berries are but few in 
a cluster and small. The Elvira— 
well, to hear our Missouri friends 
talk, brings back the days when the 
\ originators of the Iona, the Walter, 
MA set forth their merits, with this 
difference however: those grapes 
had no faults, while the Mis- 
souri people admit that the Elvirs 
has just one; The bunch is socom.. 
pact, that sometimes a rain com- 
ing after a drouth, causes the ber- 
ries to crack. It is a white grape 
of medium size and great beauty, 
and of excellent quality for both 
table and wine ; perfect hardiness, 
entire freedom from disease, great 
productiveness, and ease of prop- 
agation, are claimed for it. The 
shape of the bunch is given by the 
engraving, with which isa separate 
berry, to show the actual size. 

THE PRENTISS was raised by a gentleman of that 
name, in Western New York, and ‘is from the Isa- 
bella. If bad qualities were always transmitted, 
this should have its share, but, on the contrary, the 
vine appears to be exceedingly healthy. This is 
also a white grape, of medium size in bunch and 
berry, of good quality, and a toughness of skin, 
that makes it a most excellent market fruit. Ite 
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A NEW WHITE GRAPE—PRENTISS, 


Husmann, of the State University of Missouri, has 
given us such a work,* and all who know anything 
of grapes and grape-culture will concede his ability 
todoso. This work, while it gives the author’s 
methods of growing and training the vine, which 





* American Grape-Growing and Wine-Making, by Prof. 
| George Husmann. New York: The Orange Judd Com- 
| pany, 245 Broadway. Price, sent by mail, prepaid, $1.50. 





productiveness is shown in the engraving, and is 
something wonderful. As we saw and handled the 
vine from which the photograph was taken, we 
know that no bunches were tied on for effect; in- 
deed, when we say that it was exhibited by Mr. T. 
8. Hubbard, of Fredonia, N. Y., the assurance is 
unnecessary. It was wonderful as a specimen of 
fruitfulness ; but no vine should bear so much. 
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The White Moulds on Plants. 
oe 

A number of our cultivated and other plants are 
often attacked by members of a small group of 
Fungi, which, from the prevailing color of the 
blotches and spots they produce, are commonly 
spoken of as the White Moulds. The mustards are 
especially subject to these moulds, their stems (a 
portion of one is shown in fig. 1) fre- 
quently being almost entirely cover- 
ed with the white spots, which have 
been likened to streaks of white- 
wash, and not without good reason. 
The Cabbage,Cauliflower, Shepherds’ 
Purse, and a number of other plants 
belonging to the Mustard Family, 
are subject to these pests. One spe- 
cies of the White Moulds is common 
on the Salsify, or ‘Oyster Plant,” 
and in some localities ‘‘it is so 
abundant as to excite fears that the 
crop might be destroyed.”’ Figure 2 
shows an enlarged view of one of the 
spots of figure 1. It is seen that the 
epidermis, or skin of the mustard 
stem, is ruptured and forced back by 





Fig. 1. 
a mass of white-colored substance, which arises 


from the interior. This substance consists of a 
vast multitude of spores which are white and close- 
ly packed together. A cross-section of one of these 
small spots from a 
leaf, is shown in fig- 
ure 3, from which a 
clear idea of the na- 
ture of the mould 
may be gained. The 
skin of the leaf is 
shown as ruptured 
and turned back—the 
substance of the leaf 
below is seen to con- 
- sist of oval cells 
which are shaded or 
dotted ; those at the 
lower portion being 
regular in their ar- 
rangement by the side 
of each other. The 
fungus itself consists of minute threads, which may 
be seen passing between the leaf-cells and endivg 
at the point of rupture, in rows of nearly spherical 
bodies, which extend upwards,and are exposed to 
the open air. Two of the rows of spores are shown 
still more highly magnified at the right of figure 3, 
with the attachment to the thread at the base; 
some new rows of spores are beginning to be 
formed. The slender threads which pass through 
the substance of the mustard, or cabbage plant, act 
as roots for the purpose of taking up nourishment, 
and it is only after these threads, or filaments, be- 
come numerous and well established, that the 
fungus turns fts attention to the production of 
spores. In this respect fungi are like all other 
plants, first they accumulate a stock of nourish- 
ment and then devote it, or a large portion, to the 
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2.—WHITE SPOT MAGNIFIED. 



































Fig. 4. 


Fig. 3.—CROS8-SECTION OF MOULD SPOT. 


propagation of the kind. The white spores, which 
are formed in such large quantities, are for the 
rapid increase of the mould ; and they are carried 
by wind, rain, etc., to some new place on the same 
or another plant, where they germinate and grow, 
and produee a new spot in the course of a few days, 
thus spreading the disease with great rapidity. Be- 
sides the spores just described, which we have seen 
are produced in rows upon protruding filaments, 
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and are for immediate growth, there is another kind | 


which is formed by a slow process by the union of 
filaments down in the substance of the plant upon 
which the fungus is growing. This second kind of 
spore is much larger, provided with a thick, firm 
coat of a dark color, which is variously marked upon 
the surface. A considerable portion of the growing 
season is required for the perfection of spores of 
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this kind, and they can be found in autumn always 
within the substance of the plants. They do not 
germinate at once, but remain dormant through the 
winter, and grow the following spring. The ger- 
mination of these winter spores, as they may be 
called, is peculiar, The contents divide up into a 
large number, sometimes as many as a hundred, 
small bodies, each of which then grows and pro- 
duces a separate plant. Figure 5 shows one of 
these winter spores, also one producing a multitude 
of small bodies, each of which is provided with 
two minute hair-like threads, and capable of motion. 
One of these little bodies—motile spore—is shown 
greatly magnified near the center of the engraving. 
Up to the present time the injurious effects which 
have resulted from the White Moulds have been 
small as compared with those from many other 
fungi. From the general similarity of the members 
of the group in hand to the Grape Mildew, the 
treatment should be the same, namely: the use of 
Flowers of Sulphur, dusting it freely upon the 
plants so soon as there are any signs of disease. 
A word can be said in favor of the White Moulds, 
in that one species is very fond of the common 
Purslain or ‘‘ Pussley,’’ and often attacks it so 
vigorously as to endanger its life. For this no one 
wili complain. Another member is a lover of the 
“pig weeds,’’ and helps to keep them in check. 
If we could induce all fungi to grow only upon 
our weeds it would be a strong point gained. 
—_> 


The Great Enemy to Grape Culture— 
Phylloxera. 


Since the first discoveries concerning Phylloxera, 
we have through one cause and another said but 
little about it. Indeed, since we had an article on 
the subject a vast number have taken up grape- 
growing, multitudes of new readers have come to 
our pages, and it seems necessary to give a brief 
account of it. Phyllovera is a plant-louse, the name, 
which stands for a genus of these insects, is de- 
rived from Greek words, meaning a leaf, and 
parched, from the scorched appearance that oak- 
leaves assumed from the attacks of another and an 
earlier known species. The full name of the one 
in question, that which preys upon the grape, is 
Phylloxera vastatrix, It is an American insect, and 
was a cause of serious losses to our grape-growers 
long before its existence was known or even sus- 
pected, and passing to Europe completely devasta- 
ted the vineyards of some localities, and where 
wine-making is an important industry, caused losses 
only to be estimated by millions of dollars. Those 
familiar with grape-vines must have noticed—espe- 
cially upon the Clinton—leaves studded with small 
warty looking galls, as in fig. 1, which sometimes pre- 
sent a very pretty appearance. Some seasons these 
are very abundant, and again rare: these, if cut 
open and examined with a magnifier, will be found 
to contain an orange-colored insect and her eggs. 
Figure 2 represents one of these galls thus divided, 
the cross line giving the real size. This is one form 
or type of the insect, which lives only upon the 
leaves, and does comparatively little damage. An- 
other type of the insect inhabits only the root of 
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the grape-vine, and as this is the most important 
from the injury it is capable of inflicting, we will 
not notice the other any further at present, beyond 
saying that it is called the Grape-Gall-Louse or 
gallicola-form of Phylloxera. A vine is observed to 
make a poor grewth, the next year the growth is 
still less vigorous, the leaves turn yellow, and that 
year or next the vine dies outright. If the vine be 
dug up, it will be found to have no fibrous roots, 
and after its death it is very likely that no cause cf 
the trouble can be found. If, when the symptoms 
of failing first appear, the vine be dug up and its 
roots examined, they will be found to present the 
appearance shown in figure 3, and a magnifier will 
allow the cause of the trouble to be plainly seen. 
In figure 3, a small fibrous root, one of the rootlets, 
by which the plant feeds, is shown at a. Upon the 
portions of the larger roots, marked d, d, d, great 
multitudes of minute root-lice will be found, and 
elsewhere on the root-fibres; these when young 
and tender are punctured by the insects which suck 
away at their juices, the results of their injuries 
being seen in the swellings and knots formed upon 
the root-fibres, as shown at b. After they have ex- 
hausted one, they go to others, and this rootlet 
soon begins to decay, as shown at c, and before 
long the whole 
root-system of 
the vine is com- 
pletely destroy- 
ed, and the vine 
of course dies. 
This being the 
form of the in- 
. jury, let us brief- 
ly describe the 








insect which 
causes it. Like 
many related in- 
sects, the Phy- 
lorera has its 
winged and its 
wingless forms, 
and its females 
are capable of 
reproduction for 
several genera- 
tions without 
the presence of 
males. The insect passes the winter in the dor- 
mant state upon the roots of the vine, as larva, 
which is much like the root in color; when the 
growth of the vine starts in spring, these rapidly 
reach the mature wingless state, and commence 
laying eggs. In figure 4is given a, the back, and 
b, the side view of these wingless females, magni- 
fied, the real size being shown at the left hand of 
b. These eggs hatch and produce other egg-laying 
females, and five or six generations of them follow 
on, the insect thus multiplying rapidly and preying 
upon the growing root-fibres. About midsummer, 
some females with wings are produced, and these 
make their way to the surface, and fly away to found 
new colonies, and this continues, the production of 
winged females, until the growth of the vine 
ceases in the fall. A view of a winged female is 
shown at figure 5, of course greatly magnified. 
These winged females carry the 
trouble from vineyard to vineyard, 
and it is believed the wingless 
ones make their way over the sur- 
face and through crevices from 
vine to vine. There is much 
Fic, 2 that is interesting in the history 

of the insect, such as the pro- 
duction of both sexes after several generations, 
which start the race anew for several continuous 
generations of egg-laying females, and that the 
root-lice may produce the gall-lice upon the leaves, 
but we can not occupy space with these. The point 
with the grape-grower is, to know the disease ; what 
causes it, and the remedy. Here, of remedy proper, 
there is none. Various applications have been 
suggested, but they are impracticable. The root- 





Fig. 1.—THE LEAF GALLS. 





louse attacks all forms of the European vine ( Vitis 
vinifera), and is sadly destructive to it, t¥e climate 


in many European wine countries being especially 
The 


favorable to the development of the inscct. 
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capital discovery has been made that all varieties 
of American grapes are not equally injured by 
Phylloxera, and that while it is almost impossible 
to cultivate some, on this account, there are others 
that may be regarded as Phylloxera-proof. This dis- 
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Fig. 3.—ROOTS OF THE GRAPE. 
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covery and its practical application, in the produc- 
tion of varieties that produce good fruit above 
ground, and can in their roots resist the destruc- 
tive little louse, have given new life to grape-cul- 
ture in this country. Already several varieties are 
now known that do both, and still others are soon 





Fig. 4.—-WINGLESS FEMALES. 


to be expected. Not only has the influence of this 
discovery revived the hopes of our vineyardists, 
but if is likely to prove the salvation of grape- 
culture in Europe. Thousands, if not millions, of 
our Phylloxera-proof vines and cuttings have gone 
abroad to be used as 
stocks in their vine- 
yards, upon which, 
by grafting, to estab- 
lish their grapes on 
invulnerable roots ; 
and as Phylloxera has 
already appeared in 
California, where the 
European grape is 
so largely cultivated, 
the vineyardists 
there must soon 
adopt the same 
measure of safety. 
Thus America, which 
sent the insect which 
at one time threaten- 
ed fo make barren 
the vineyards of 
Europe, has afford- 
ed the only practical 

Fig. 5.—WINGED FEMALE. relief. The engray- 
ings here given are from the Missouri Reports of 
Prof. C. V. Riley, whose labors in relation to this 
injarious insect alone would accord to him the high- 
est rank as a scientific and practical entomologist. 














Another Orchard Lamp. 


In March last we gave in an account of the North 
Texas Pomological Society a description of a lamp 
adopted by the Society, to ba used in trapping 
night-flying insects. After that paper had gone to 
press, we received from the Secretary, T. V. Mun- 
son, Esq., a letter, stating that he had been experi- 
menting with the different lamps that had been 
presented to the Society, with a view of learning 
which was the most economical of oil, and would 
best hold its flame in the wind. He sends adraw- 
ing of one which he finds preferable to the lamp 
figured in March, and which he had selected as 
probably the best without having tested it. The 
apparatus here given has a common brass hand- 
lamp, with a slotted burner; it has no chimney, 
but is provided with acylinder of brass (c) open at 
both ends, placed over the burner to shield it from 
side gusts; the cylinder is perforated around the 
lower margin, to allow of better ventilation and 
prevent heating. The lamp stands in a pan of wa- 
ter upon which a little oil floats. A stationary 
double shade (8) is attached tothe pan. Mr. M. 
estimates the cost of the whole at $5 per dozen.” 
This wholesale destruction of insects is a matter 
that needs careful observation and study, and in 
presenting one of the methods by which it is pro- 
posed to accom- 
plish this, we by 
no means give 
it full approval. 
In catching in- 
sects the light 
attracts and the 
water drowns 
all night - fliers 
alike; many thus 
caught will no 
doubt be injuri- 
ous, others will 
be, so far as 
known, without 
any direct rela- 
tion to our fruit 
and other crops, 
while others still 
may be positive- 
ly beneficial as 
destroyers of other and harmful insects. It be- 
comes a problem whether the capture of beneficial 
insects is not a greater injury than the taking of 
the noxious ones is productive of good. Experi- 
ments are needed before this matter can be de- 
cided, and it is likely that the results will be 
very unlike in different localities and in different 
seasons. We hope that the wide-awake Texan 
pomologists will aid in settling this question. 





AN INSECT LAMP. 





An Asparagus Bed. 


If any farmer were to >read the directions given in 
the older works for making an Asparagus bed, he 
would at once conclude that Asparagus was a 
luxury not for him. A pit was to be dug, and 
oyster shells or brick-bats put in for a foundation ; 
then numerous loads of manure were to be buried 
by trenching, and so much circumstance attended 
it that ordinary persons were frightened at the 
labor and expense. But of late years our garden- 
books do not copy English methods, and in noth- 
ing is the change for the better seen more distinct- 
ly than in Asparagus culture. Any one who can 
set out tomatoes can plant an Asparagus bed. The 
first thing is, to get the plants ; good strong plants 
a year old may be had of most seedsmen. If one 
prefers, he can raise the plants ; the seed is to be 
sown in a rich bed just as beet seed is sown; make 
rows 15 inches apart and an inch deep, distribute 
the seed evenly, and cover; when the plants are 
well up, thin to three inches, and keep clear of 
weeds all the season; the plants may be set next 
fall or the following spring. Those who buy the 
plants will gain a year; they are usually advertised 
in our columns. For family use the distance of 
planting varies. Where there is a plenty of room, 
rows three feet apart, with the plants a foot distant 
in the row, is better than nearer. Choose good 








garden soil, and set the plants so that the crowns 
will be at least four inches below the general sur- 
face. At planting, give each root a spadeful of 
fine manure or compost, and trust to annual ma- 
nurings to keep the plants in a productive condi- 
tion, instead of the old method of manuring once 
for all future time. During the season keep the 
bed well cared for, the soil loose and free from 
weeds. As a general thing, the plants should grow 
two years before cutting. There are several new 
varieties now offered. Smalley’s Defiance, Giant, 
and the Colossal are the most prominent ones. 





A Ticket or Le Label Holder. 


Those who exhibit trait, wish visitors to know 
whose it is, and those who visit exhibitions wish to 
know whose and what the fruit is. Yet every one 
who has had much to do with exhibitions, is aware 
that after a dish is handsomely 
filled with specimens, there 
seems to be no place for the 
ticket. If put upon the fruit it 
hides a portion of it, and dis- 
figures what would otherwise 
be a handsome object. If the 
card is Jaid upon the table it is 
very apt to be displaced either 
accidentally, or by those persons 
who use their fingers to aid 
their eyes. The necessity for 
some contrivance to attach the 
ticket to the plate and to the 
dish led to the invention of one 
several years ago by our friend, 
E. W. Buswell, Treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural So- { 
ciety. Now another contrivance 
for the same purpose comes to 
us from Mr. Peter Rudell,Grand Fig. 1.—snow- 
Rapids, Mich., wlto, without any ©4®D HOLDER. 
knowledge of the other, has contrived the device 
shown ii the engravings. The affair is made of 
brass wire, which has considerable elasticity, and 
is bent in the shape shown in figure 1, by which it 
will be seen that the wire is all in one piece, and so 
bent as to afford at one end a clamp to clasp the 
edge of the dish, while the other holds the card or 
label, which is placed between the ring and the 
straight piece of wire shown as crossing the ring. 
Tf desired to hold the card still more securely, that 
end may be made sharp and bent at right angles to 
form a small point to penetrate the card. A card 
once put in place in this holder is secure against 
removal by any passing wind, and is held up 
where it is seen to the best advantage, by all 
who wish to be informed of that which the label 
is to represent. With a bit of wire of a size 
a trifle larger than the one shown in figure 1, 
one can, by following the engraving, soon learn 
the bends necessary to give it the proper form. 
Figure 2 shows the way in which the affair is 
used ; it holds the labe] well away from the fruit, 
allowing both that and the fruit to be seen. Mr. 
R., by freely giving them this little invention, has 
placed exhibitors of fruit and managers of exhibi- 
tions under obligations to him. Now that the 











Fig. 2.—THE CARD-HOLDER IN USE. 


spring shows are at hand, those in charge of them 
should provide a supply of these useful and con- 
venient affairs, as Strawberries are, of all fruits, 
the most easily disfigured by having large paste- 
board labels laid upon them in the ordinary way. 
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THE ROUSEAOLD. 


> Por other Household Items see ‘‘ Basket’’ pages. 
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A Thermometer Frame. 
ann 


Aside from the pleasure many persons seem to 
derive from the frequent consultation of a ther- 
mometer, apparently to ascertain whether they are 
hot or cold, it is of real use in giving an accurate 
knowledge of the heat of a room, and thus aid in 
keeping it of a proper and even temperature. 
Thermometers are now so cheap, and at the same 
time sufficiently accurate to serve as an index of 
temperature, as to be within the reach of all. We 
say ‘‘ index,’’ because it is a well-known fact that 
a person, of himself, is not able to judge of the 
heat or cold of a place with any great degree of 
accuracy. What is warm to one person may not 
be so to another—the sensation of heat and cold de- 
pending so much upon the temperament, personal 
health, previous exposure, etc. But we did not in- 
tend to discuss the uses of the thermometer so 
much as its surroundings. A plain thermometer— 
plain as to its scale and figures, and plain as to its 
mounting—is usually likely to be better than any 
fanciful one, and the best to buy. Many ladies 
with a taste for home decoration will contrive to 





4 NEAT THERMOMETER FRAME. 


unite the useful with the beautiful, and provide 
some kind of a pleasing background against which 
to fasten the thermometer. The accompanying 
engraving suggests a form of frame which may be 
constructed of a variety of materials, and in a 
number of ways, allowing the taste to take a wide 
range. The frame here shown consists of a back- 
ground of card board, upon which the scales of 
pine cones and acorns are tastefully arranged, and 
fastened securely by fine, stout thread. After all 
the parts are put in place, a coat of shellac varnish 
may be given which will greatly.improve the ap- 
pearance. The thermometer:is secured in its posi- 
tion in the frame by means of fine wires which are 
made fast upon the back side of the frame. A ther- 
mometer thus framed is much less liable to be blown 
down by a sudden gust of wind or knocked from 
its fastening by accident, or through carelessness. 
rr oO 

Learning to Sew.—To be handy with the nee- 
dle, is one of the sterling accomplishments of every 
educated woman. To be able to take the “ stich in 
time,”’ is worth all the time and trouble that are re- 
quired to learn the art. Like walking, reading, and 
the many other things which we come to do with- 
out special thought, the learning to sew isa slow 





process, and should be begun while the child is still 
quite young. The girl should not only have the 
use of the thread, needles, and patchwork, but be 
instructed how to take the stitches, turn the cor- 
ners, and do the various things connected with 
needle-work, Weare not excluding the boys in our 
remarks, because they need to learn to thread a 
needle, and do general sewing. Men are many 
times so situated, that they must depend upon them- 
selves for their necessary.sewing. Evenif it is an 
age of sewing machines, it is best that all cbildren 
should learn to use the simple, common old-fash- 
ioned kind, which can never be wholly superseded. 
The amusement and occupation that sewing fur- 
nishes little folks, afford sufficient reason why all 
mothers should see that their girls, and boys too, 
learn to sew—but the very practical use of the 
needle in after life, is the principal thing after all. 








Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
~__ 
Some Things to Consider in Moving. 

The 1st of May is general moving time in many 
towns and cities; and the residents in these, in 
seeking a new dwelling, find that there are many 
things which should be taken intoaccount. If you 
have a family of little children, you must consider 
the moral influence of the neighborhood, and you 
will desire to shun the vicinity of liquor saloons or 
disorderly houses. You will hardly like to take 
your little ones into a neighborhood where the 
children are called a ‘‘ hard set.”’ Pure air is one 
great essential. Do not be satisfied with the gen- 
eral “‘lay of the land,” but cast an eye on your 
near neighbor’s back yard, after duly inspecting the 
one you propose to make your own. Is your well 
so situated that the water is likely tobe pure? Is 
there a chance for keeping everything neat and 
clean about your own premises? Are there stables, 
pig-stys, or other probable nuisances on your neigh- 
bor’s premises so situated that they are likely to 
poison the atmosphere daily breathed in your own 
house? A friend of mine secured a pleasant house, 
in a healthy situation, with a charming view of 
lake and city from the west windows. Not until 
he was settled in the new house did he observe that 
the low chimneys of a house close by obliged him 
to keep the pleasant west windows closed in order 
to avoid the smoke almost always blown from the 
west against his house. This annoyed him so that 
he gave up the house and sought another, for the 
view from his west window and the pleasant breeze 
from the lake were the chief attractions of the 
place. A lady of my acquaintance rented a small 
house for herself and children, and supposed it 
would be an easy matter to get settled in the new 
home. But she neglected to explore the cellar, 
which had no outside door, until she had cleaned 
and occupied the first and second stories. Then 
she found a task indeed, and an explanation of the 
sickening odor that hung about the place in spite 
of all previous cleaning. Several barrels of vege- 
tables, mostly potatoes, had been frozen in the cel- 
lar during the previous hard winter, and had never 
been removed, though it was now mid-summer. 

A house-keeper wants a house where the work 
may be done with least inconvenience. A business 
man wants a place convenient to his work. For 
the children there must be nearness to some good 
school. The mother wants a safe place for the 
little ones to play out of doors. The one who does 
the housework inquires anxiously if there is a good 
cistern or some plentiful supply of soft water. 


Oiled Floors. 

All who have tried them, so far as I have learned, 
cordially recommend oiled floors for kitchens, or 
other rooms where carpets are not used. These 
are preferred to painted floors, because the color 
does not wear away and leave bare places. Some 
use Burnt Umber with the oil, and so give a darker 
color to the wood. Others use oil alone. Boiled Lin- 
seed Oil is used, and it is applied hot, with a paint 
brush, ascrubbing brush, or even with acloth. Rub 
it in well, and henceforth have no fear of grease 
spots on the floor. Farewell to all scrubbing here- 
after. The oiled floor needs only washing (or mop- 











ping) with clear, warm water. Of course soap would 
only tend to undo the work you have done in oiling. 
The hot oil should be re-applied occasionally. It 
comes in well as a part of each years’ house cleaning. 


Rag Carpets. 

My new one—new two years ago—is almost worn 
out now. And yet, though this one has not done 
very good service, I think more of rag carpets than I 
used to. It is not because they are especially fashion- 
able, for I have seen only one rag carpet besides mine 
since I put it upon the floor. That other one, in 
the sitting-room of a near neighbor, has since given 
place to a cotton carpet of gay colors and pattern, 
costing half adollara yard. WhenI “‘runin”’ tosee 
my neighbors, [ usually sit with my feet upon an 
Ingrain or a Brussels carpet. It is very pleasant, 
and I admire the neat carpet and the flowering 
plants, and all the dainty trifles on shelves and 
brackets. But when I go home and find my “hit-or- 
miss” rag carpet strewn with the little girls’ dolly 
work, and the little boys’ whittlings, and the baby’s 
crumbs and playthings, Iam glad it is only a rag 
carpet, and that Iam not obliged to worry about 
the injury which would daily happen to a nice carpet 
where five children spend a good part of their wak- 
ing hours. Besides, I think it is more ‘‘Hastlakey"’ 
than the very gay carpets of some of my neighbors ! 
Anyhow, it harmonizes better with my very plain 
sitting-room furniture than good Ingrain or Brus- 
sels carpeting would. I like nice things, and if 
ever Fortune gives them to me, I shall be thankful 
I hope, as lam now for babies and for the com- 
panionship of childhood, and for the experience of 
amother. I believe I will make one more rag car- 
pet, at least. I think it will be “hit-or-miss,”’ instead 
of striped, and 1 think I will put it down as I did 
this, without sewing the breadths, but simply lap- 
ping them, one a few inches over the next, stretch- 
ing each one well, and tacking them very little ex- 
cept at the ends. It is easy then to take up and 
shake or beat the carpet and put it down again, so 
that the worn places may be less exposed. It is 
easy to wash out the most soiled portions. { will 
have a stronger warp next time, and thinkZ will 
have it in two colors, so that there will be stripes 
running lengthwise of the breadths. I will be par- 
ticular in cutting and tearing the rags to have them 
so that they will be even-sized threads in the filling, 
for I have never liked to sce the places in this oid 
carpet where thick woollen rags have sometimes 
joined on to finer cotton strings, making the tex- 
ture of the carpet uneven, and causing it to wear 
out more easily. The little girls must sew them 
neatly, so as not to give a bunchy look when 
woven. I think I will have the rags divided into 
three kinds for sewing—a basket of dark rags, one 
of light, and one of gay colors. The first may in- 
clude the black and dark-browns and. grays. The 
second will contain the light nondescript grays, 
browns, and old calico stuff ; the third, anything at 
all bright. The one who sews can go round and 
round with these three lots, and so make a tolerably 
even ‘‘hit-or-miss.” I am not sure that this will 
pay, but I am sure that I know of no carpeting for 
50 cts. a yard that will doso good service as a good 
rag carpet made in the above mentioned way. 


Trading With Rag-Buying Peddlers. 

If the ‘“‘rag man’’ paid as well for old rags as 
formerly, or if our old clothing sold for near the 
price which the second-hand dealers charge for it 
when they sell it, it would not pay most of us to 
make rag carpets. 1 was so disgusted with my last 
sale to a rag-buying tin-peddler, that I have been 
less saving of old rags since. I turned off so many 
things—a large bag of rags, a long piece of old 
hemp carpet, a cracked iron tea-kettle, and a few 
other trifles—that I expected to get, at least, a dol- 
lar’s worth of new tinware. I got only two pint 
basins! And I meant to mend that old tea-kcttle, 
but the sudden hope that I might buy a new one 
with the old things 1 was selling, led me to part 
with it. I wanted to try a recipe for mending 
cracked ironware, which I had been saving for 
some time, and if it proved as efficacious as it 
promised, I was going to report the case for the 
benefit of the readers of my ‘‘Home Topics.” 
When I told my good next neighbor of my sale, she 
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said I did no worse than she did. She sold an old 
pair of pantaloons to the peddler for twenty cents— 
not a large sum for them—and learned afterwards 
that a new seventy-five cent knife was in one of the 
pockets, and went of course with the garment. 
— 


Out-Door Games.—Lawn Tennis. 
> 


The desirability of exercise in the open air need 
not be argued; all sensible persons admit it at 
once, but when they come to the question of “ways 
and means,”’ the manner of securing this exercise, 
there will be found great differences of opinion. 
Some over-practical persons will say, “my girls can 
get all the exercise they need in making the beds 
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tion of the ‘‘Tennis-Court,’’ as the game required a 
space 112 by 40 feet, and surrounded bya wall 20 
feet high on the sides and 30 feet at the ends. It 
was originally played by striking the ball with the 
hand, which was protected by a strong glove. In 
the 15th century, the ‘racket’? was introduced, 
a strong and peculiarly-shaped battledore for strik- 
ing the ball instead of using the hand. This caused 
a change in the name of the game, which was form- 
erly called paume, the ball being struck with the 
palm of the hand; but the player with the racket 
was cautioned by the cry of: ftenez (pronounced 
ten-nay) which means ‘‘ hold” or “hold hard,” as it 
required a firm hand, and in time the word be- 
came adopted as the name of the game. But the 

game has been mod- 








ernized and _ im- 
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Fig. 1.—A BOX OF TENNIS GOODS. 


and sweeping the rooms,’’or that ‘‘my boys get 
exercise enough behind the plow during the day.”’ 
Such persons fail to appreciate the difference be- 
tween work and beneficial exercise; those very 
girls will be as wide awake for a turn at croquet or 
the boys for a game of ball as if they had been idle 
al. day. Useful exercise, in the way of recreation, 
is something more than a mere mechanical move- 
ment of the muscles. Exercise as such, undertaken 
as a recreation, only brings its best results when it 
occupies both the mind and the body, and when the 
movements of the body are directed to the accom- 
plishment of some end that the mind has planned. 
The best recreation is that which is directed to the 
overcoming of some obstacle, or to excelling some 








rival. Open air exercise to be most beneficial 








Fig. 2.—A RACQUETTE. 


should be social, it ought to allow both sexes to 
participate, it should be competitive, and unlike 
any form of work. Croquet acquired its popular- 
ity, because it met all the requirements of an out- 
door recreation. The same may be said of 
Archery, though it has not become equally popu- 
lar. But we naturally incline to variety, even in 
our amusements, and any out-door game to be 
popular must have all the essentials of croquet. It 
must be social, easily learned. There must bea 
demand for skill which calls for the exercise of 
both mind and body, it must include competition 
or rivalry, and the outfit and appliances must not 
be too expensive. Lawn Tennis is all these, and 
its popularity in England, though the game has 
been slow in crossing the Atlantic, is but the pre- 
jude to that which awaits it in this country. Ten- 
nis proper, is one of the games that have a history ; 
it became popular in Europe in the 15th century, 
and is said to closely resemble, if it be not actually 
derived from, a game of the ancient Greeks and 
romans. In historical works and in fiction in which 
the scene dates back a few centuries, we find men- 








proved; it is now 
played upon the open 
lawn, which is not 
only vastly more 
cheerful, but brings 
the game within the 
reach of all who have 
a grass plot of mod- 
erate size. The space 
for the game is still 
called a court; it is 
marked out, usually 
27 by 78 feet, though 
the dimensions vary. 
Across the middle is 
anet which is stretch- 
ed between 2 posts ; 
this is 4# feet high at 
the posts and 3 feet 
in the center. The 
space each side of 
the net is divided 
into four parts, each having their names; the balls 
are about 2+ inches in diameter, of rubber, and 
variously covered. The Racquettes, or bats, are re- 
garded as a most important part of the outfit, and 
good players are very particular in their choice of 
them. They Jook something like a highly civilized, 
long-heeled and rather one-sided snow-shoe, as, Jike 
that, they consist of a frame-work strung with cat- 
gut; some styles are of different colored woods 
and highly polished. These are the materials re- 
quired for the game ; as to the game itself we do 
not propose to describe it further than to say that, 
like all such games, there is an attempt of one side 
to do something with the ball, and it is the object 
of the other side to prevent its being done. It is 
of course governed by various laws in the observy- 
ance and violation or neg- 
lect of which the gains or 
losses are made. The great 
strength the old game re- 
quired of the player, in 
striking the ball with the 
hand, gives place to skill 
and dexterity in the modern 
player, who finds the wield- 
ing of tht racquette a 
healthful exercise, quite sufficient for the develop- 
ment of strength of body, and ease and grace of 
movement. Lawn Tennis bids fair to have a long 
career and not less popular than that of Croquet. 





Household Notes and Queries, 


THe CuiotHes Linge.—By many persons the 
clothes line is looked upon as a general necessity 
but a very common nuisance—and in many cases 
the judgment is a just one. The clothes line is 
proverbially in the way, especially if an axe is to be 
used in splitting wood in the back yard. This ought 
not to be. The line should be taken down so soon 
as the clothes are removed. Of the many devices 
for doing this the oldest seems to be the best : the 
simple method of winding it over the elbow and 
hand, and securing the coil with the end of the 
rope. The various patent folding clothes bows 
have the advantage of closing up into a small space 
when not in use, and some allow of the frame and 
line, to be readily removed to the house.» What- 





ever the method of suspending the line, let it 
be as much out of the passage ways as possible. 


A Home Mabe Tasie.—The table which is 
shown in the accompanying engraving, is one that 
can be constructed in the farm work-shop during 
rainy days, and thus afford pleasant occupation for 
the older boys. <A light table that can be easily 
moved, is one that every sitting room should pos- 





A HANDY SITTING-ROOM TABLE. 


sess—one that can be drawn up to the fire, or in 
front of the window, and yet one that is not easily 
overturned. The kind of wood used, and the de- 
gree of ornamentation, will depend upon the lum- 
ber at hand, the skill of the person, and the time 
at his disposal. Light wood, like pine, or white 
wood, serves best for the top, with its narrow 
edging, while a stronger wood, like ash, will be 
best for the legs. The whole table may be made 
of inch stuff, excepting the edging to the top, 
which should be thinner. <A table thus constructed, 
and afterwards covered with a close fitting cloth, 
will be a very handy addition to the sitting room. 


SHOE-BLACKING STANDS.—It is not expected that 
very much of a shine is to be kept on the “every 
day”? farm boots, but those for Sunday and other 
special occasions, should have a polish, because it 
adds so much to the neatness of the person at 
very little cost. A box of blacking and a brush, 
with a few minutes now and then, are all the neces- 
saries ; but the great trouble is often in finding these 
three elements: brush, blacking, and time all to- 
gether. Too frequently the blacking and-brush are 
put up in some out-of-the-way place, and often un- 











A HOME-MADE BLACKING-STAND., 


duly separated, so that it takes too much time to 
find them, and if found, the brush may de dusty 
and dirty and the blacking spoiled. All trouble of 
this kind may be saved by having a small Blacking 
Stand like the one shown in the engraving, in which 
the “‘ tools’? may be safely kept, and are then al- 
ways athand. A thing is handy only when it is at 
hand, and in little matters like the one in question, 
this is the all important point. This stand serves 
a double purpose : as a place to keep the brush and 
blacking, and when the cover is turned back, a 
rest for the foot while the boot or shoe is being 
polished. This is far better than using a chair, 
both in its being more handy and saving the latter 
from being marred. The older boys, and the young 
men especially, should provide themselves with 
such stands, either by making them, or by pur- 
chase, as they can be obtained at the furniture 
stores in a great variety of shapes, sizes, and styles, 
some of which make very nice stools, and can 
be used as a “‘step’’ for reaching high objects. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 





The Doctor’s Talks. 


Several have written about kites; one boy wishes to 
know how to make such kites as are sold in the stores, 
and another asks something about kite-flying. In the 
flying of a kite we have an excellent illustration of an 
action of force that I have not referred to in these Talks, 
but which may well come in here. But before we can fly 
our kite we must make it. Some boys get a great repu- 
tation among other boys as kite-makers ; their kites al- 
ways go up, and behave themselves when they get up. I 
don’t know how it is now-a-days, but such boys used to 
get a great many pennies from other boys, with more 
money and less skill. AsI recollect about the kites of 
the famous makers of my boy days, they were always 


LIGHT AND STRONG, 


and I think that there was something about the “‘ belly- 
band” that they prided themselves upon knowing. The 
two forms of kite the most common are the “‘ Bow Kite,” 
and the “Three Stick’ or ‘Six-Sided” Kite. By far 
the handsomest kite in my 
opinion is the Bow Kite 
(fig. 1), and I donot think 
it is altogether because it 
was the only kind we had 
when I used to fly kites, 
To make a kite of this kind 
that will fly well, requires 
more skill than the other. 
All the material sheuld be 
as light and as strong as 
possible. For the stick, dry 
and straight-grained pine ; 
for the bow, a piece of a 
barrel hoop is generally 
used, whittled down nar- 
row, but the best is a piece 
of rattan, which for a small 
kite may be split. Thecord 
should be cotton or linen, 
as it is much lighter than 
hemp of the same size. For 
paper, boys usually take 





Fig. 1. 


newspapers, and as there is much difference in the kind 
of paper these are printed on, you will need to pick out 


the strongest. Then with some common flour paste, 

some strong linen thread, a knife and scissors, you are 

ready to go to work. You may make a kite entirely by 

guess and have it fly well, but boys should always learn 
TO WORK FROM MEASURE, 


when in building a kite, a sled, or a bird house. It is so 
long ago that I have forgotten the proportions we found 
best, but I found some in an English book. I made a 
drawing on a large piece of paper according to the 
measures, and as the kite looks right, I venture to give 
them. Length of stick, 40 inches; bow, 30 inches. Make 
a notch near each end of the bow, and then find the exact 
center of the bow, by balancing it on the edge of your 
knife, and mark the place with a small notch; 4 inches 
from the top of the stick make a notch to admit the bow. 
As to the stick, it should be carefully worked down by 
whittling as small as may be, and yet be strong enough, 
and here you must use your judgment; point the top, 
and make a notch to let in the bow a short distance, but 
not enough to weaken it, put the bow in place, and bind 
it fast with a few turus of thread. Then tie a cord to one 
end of the bow, carry the cord once around the stick, and 
then to the other end of the bow, bring the bow into 
shape; then fasten the cord tight; the distance from 
each end of the bow to the stick should be 10 inches, and 
the string shonid cross the stick just 10 inches below the 
point where the bow is fastened to it. Now pass the 
string from one cad of the bow down to the bottom of 
the stick, through a deep notch, made there for it, then 
up to the other end of the bow, make it fast, and the 
frame is finished. To put on the paper, lay the paper on 
a table, and if one piece is not enough, join two by past- 
ing them together with a lap of about half aninch. Cut 
the paper an inch larger every way than the frame. Before 
pasting, cover the table with newspapers, so as not to 
soil it with paste. At the ends of the bow, and at several 
places between the two ends, cut notches through that 
part of the paper that is to be turped over, so that it can 
be pasted without any bad wrinkles. Apply paste to 
the inch margin, and turn it over neatly, and let the paste 
get thoroughly dry before handling the kite. Some make 
a point tothe kite; if this is wanted, measure four inches 
upon the bow, each side of the stick, and cut a small 
notch at each place, and make a notch at the top of the 
stick. Tie apiece of cord at one of the notches on the 
bow, pass it over the end of the stick to the other notch 
on the bow, and tie fast; this wil) make a spear-like 
point when covered with paper. Your kite is now ready, 
except two very important things, namely, the 








BELLY-BAND AND THE TAIL. 


We may call that part of the kite upon which the stick 
does not show, the front side. You need tomake a small 
hole through the paper from the front, on each side of 
the stick 10 inches from the top of the stick, and two 
more holes 10 inches from the bottom ; the cord is to be 
passed through the upper holes with a turn around the 
stick, and tied very firmly—then through those below, 
leaving the band quite slack. The string of the kite is to 
be tied to this. The cord for the tail is tied in a similar 
manner tothe stick at the bottom. The tail is made vari- 
ously ; sometimes one heavy paper tassel is fastened at 
the bottom ; sometimes a long strip of cloth is used, but I 
don’t think anything looks so well when the kite is up as 
the old fashioned bob-tail; pieces of paper, about 3 inch- 
es square, are folded up and fastened upon a string by 
a loop in it that every boy knows how to make, The 
tail may be very long (sometimes 15 times as long as the 
kite) and light, or shorter and heavier; the size is best 
learned by practice. Some make wings to the kite; 
these are merely paper tassels, attached at each corner 
of the bow, and are of very little account. 

THE THREE-STICK, OR SIX-SIDED KITE, 

Is, I find, thought by some of the youngsters of the pres- 
ent day, to be much the best kind of kite, but to those 
brought up on the other kind it looks like a very clumsy 
affair; it is, I think, the kind 
that one boy refers to as the 
kite “sold in the stores.” 
These kites, as I have seen 
them, are made of three light 
sticks ; these have notches 
at each end and are tied to- 
gether, asin figure 2. After 
the tying is securely done, 
the cord is passed from the 
end of one stick to that of the 
next, and so on all around, 
and made fast at each notch. 
This frame is then covered 
Fig. 2. with paper, as I described 

for the other. When dried, 
the belly-band is to be arranged, and this is quite 
different from the other, as seen in figure 8. Holes are 
made through the paper and cord passed through and 
tied around two of the sticks in such a manner as to 
make a loop above, and a broader one below, a cord con- 
necting these two loops forms the belly-band, to which 
the kite-string is to be fastened. A similar loop must be 
made to which to tie the tail, as you see at the bottom of 
figure 3; it is made fast near 
the lower ends of the sticks, 
its ends passing through 
holes inthe paper. The tail, 
as in the other, may be ac- 
j cording to fancy. A great 
variety of fancy kites are 
made, especially by the 
Chinese, among whom kite- 
flying is not confined to the 
youngsters, but is a favorite 
amusement of the grown up 
people. Travellers tell us 
that on certain days all the 
people engage in flying kites, 
and the air is filled with 
monsters of all sorts of droll 
shapes, from butterflies to 
dragons; they say it is a 
very strange sight to see old 
men with spectacles on their 








Fig. 3. 


noses, flying kites with as much earnestness as if their 


happiness depended on it. Sometimes these strange 
CHINESE KITES 

are imported; but they are usually of the smaller kinds 
and shaped like butterflies or birds; those that I have 
seen have the frame work of split bamboo or rattan, and 
covered with a paper very unlike anything we have, and 
I think that some are covered with a very thin cloth. 
They are ornamented by painted designs, the most com- 
mon being large eyes. They probably put eyes on their 
kites for the same reason that they put them on their 
junks, as their clumsy vessels are called. These always 
have at the bow a pair of enormous staring painted 
eyes. Upon being asked why they made eyes upon the 
junks the reply was: ‘‘ No hab eyes, how can see ?”’ 


IN FLYING THE KITE, 
you need string, in fact, as the boys say—‘‘no end of 
string,’’ and here asin everything else about the kites 
“light and strong,” will apply to the string. It is not 
easy to geta kite up ina poor wind; but if there isa 
good breeze and you have a good kite it will go without 
trouble. Allof you who have raised a kite know that 
the best way is to let another boy hold it, while you, 
having let out a good length of string, start and ran 
against the wind, when instead of following along after 
you the kite will goup. Whyit should rise, and if the 





wind blows, and you give it string it should keep going 
up, is a matter we must leave until another time; it has 
taken us too long to make our kite for us to fly it now. 
But in kite-flying let me give the boys—and girls too— 
ONE SERIOUS CAUTION. 
Never fly a kite in the road. Nothing so frightens horses 
as to see a strange object above them; I have seen horses 
that would not mind the noisiest rail-road train, made 
perfectly frantic by a glimpse of a kite in the air at no 
great hight. There is nuthing that will so thoroughly 
frighten a horse as a kite. This should be borne in 
mind when enjoying the sport, for it would make you 
very unhappy should your pleasure be the indirect cause 
of a serious injury to some one, as might be the case. 





Picture Puzzle.—This is a rather strange locking 
shrub, and the animal--fox or woodchuck we will sup- 
pose—at the base appears to be in trouble, one of his 
paws having found its way into a steel trap. There is 





still more to the picture, which, no doubt, all will be able 

to see. Much of the pleasure, to us, connected with this 

picture, is that it was designed by a little boy, and the 

sketch was sent to us to see“ what we thought of it.” 

How do you like the ingenious picture ? Does it catch you? 
Our Puzzle-Box. 


CHARADES. 
1. My first is a cover just twisted around, 
My next is a fair lady’s name. 
My whole a most awkward position is found. 
. May you never be placed in the same. 

2. My first names a certain class of individuals; my 
second is an exclamation ; my third is a kind of dwell- 
ing, and my whole is a fish. Avupax. 

3. My first in winter oft you see. 
My next near you is sure to be. 
My whole is found on the shore of the sea. 
CARTER. 





NUMERICAL ENIGMAS. 


1. Iam composed of 22 letters : 
My 9, 19, 8, 21, 12, is a piece ; so also is 
My 13, 20, 6. 
My 1, 18, 19, 22, is something sacred. 
My 15, 17, 7, is generally despised. 
My 5, 10, 18, 3, 14, is much used in building. 
My 11, 4, 19, 12, 3, is a girl’s name. 
My 16, 2, 17, is a boy’s plaything. 
My whole is a well-known proverb. 
2. Iam composed of 32 letters : 
My 4, 14, 31, 28, 8, 24, 3, 9, is an Egyptian vegetable. 
My 13, 30, 7, 23, 12, 9, 30, 2. was a queen of Persia. 
My 17, 15, 30, 15, 22, 6, 23, 21, was a prisoner with Paul 
at Rome. 
My 23, 10, 3, 32, 16, 11, 21, 1, was a precious stone in 
the Highpriest’s breastplate. 
My 26, 14, 23, 15, 27, 25, 20. 12, was a city of Macedonia 
My 29, 5, 18, 10, 29, 27. 5. 19, is a bitter herb. 
My whole is a verse of Psalms, 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMBTIC. 


LNSR)BEGOAKGS(EKSKN 
OELE 


Mamie. 


TsOLa. 


vi) 


LSRRA 
LSALO _ 
LLGKG 
LSALO 
LAGKS 
LLBAL 
ERB 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials and finals form a bad habit in reading. 
1, Ample. 2. A precious stone with head engraved on 
it. 3. A people. 4. A number of persons in company. 
WILKs. 





ANAGRAMS. 
. ACount? O music! 6. Peter, mind deer, 
. Saves Notaries. %. Rob’s chip chair. 
. Patent toes. 8. Do show a finger. 
. Spruce brides. 9. Metal portion. 
. Tidy vail. 10. Drew ranges. 
DECAPITATION. 
(1) Entire I’m found on many a farm, 
And when I’ve lost my head, 
(2) I’m useful found my whole to cook, 
And turn it into bread. 
(8) Once more I must beheaded be, 
Would you enjoy your food, 
Unless I helped you with the bread 
*T would do you little good. E. J 


or Conwe 
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CROSS-WORD. 

My first is seen in autumn, but never in the fall ; 

My next is seen in cricket, but not in bat or ball.; 

My third is in the primrose, but not in hedge or bower; 

My fourth is in the fortress, but not in wall or tower; 

My fifth is in the forest, but not in bush or tree; 

My sixth is found in laughter, but not in song or glee ; 

My seventh is found in butter, but not in cream or milk; 

My eighth is seen in muslin, but not in wool or silk; 

My ninth is found in herring, not in all kinds of fish ; 

My tenth is found in platter, but not in cup or dish: 

My whole is a misfortune, 
Ko matter how it came, 
Sometimes attributed to fate, 
E’en though yourself to blame. 
PI. 

A makerr fo Peticane Rilveel si ta cone sonlimun, itry- 
moon dan lymeit: ‘‘spectre het sabrestremman fo nay 
hotnes icecnenocs chiwh odbuts, chiwh ksese, chiwh 
kesil treteb ot ster ni thaw si ugave, dan veen ot tarcid- 
tonc stifle, hant ot figsidrue het nownunk hurtt yb vignig 
ti tafursee exdif dan reshapp thifunfaul.” 

METAMOREMS. 

It is a long time since we had any of these puzzles, and 
as you may have forgotten what the various letters, as 
old Roman numerals, stood for, and as they are not to be 
found in every dictionary, we give them here. 


A—500 G— 400 N—900 T— 160 
B—300 H—20 O-O0&11 V— 5 
C—100 I— 1 >_100 W— 55 
D—500 K— 20 Q—500 x= 
E—250 L— 8 R—8 Y— 150 
F— 40 M—100 S— 7% Z —2000 


(Of course the W was not used in Rome, but we make 
two V’s of it, and credit it with 55 for our own use and 
benefit.) Haxample.—16001005002000. Ans. Topaz (160— 
0—100—500— 


2000). 
1. 15050055900. 5. 20001000250. 8. 500501000200050 
2. 3002508015050. 6. 5150505001900. 9. 30080250500500 
3 500900400.  '%. 1000900525010. 10. 10050500150 


4. 40080160150. 
a ea 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 


SCATTERED Rgrvana. METAGRAM. — Master (or 
PLOV stream) ; out of which may be 
LOVE made the words—as, sat, at, 
OVAL 

WELL 


tea, a, rat, meat, stare, east, 
smart, set, star, steam, rate. 
CHARADE.—Thousand. 
Cross-worD.—Be industrious. 
BrBLicaL En1@mMa.—Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth. 
ANAGRAMS.—1. 3. In- 


Mythological. 2. Frontispiece. 


ordinate. 4. Influences. 5. Substantial. 6. Unfortunate. 
7. Engineers. 8. Impossibilities. 9. Hybernating. 10. 
Frolicsome. 


SyNncopaTions.—Blink, link, ink, in. 


CONCEALED ARTICLES.—1. Kennel. 2. Spade. 3. Hoe. 4. 
Rake. 5. Well. 6. Shovel. 7. Pail. 8 Bench. 9. Stool. 


TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Baker, break. 2. Sister, resist. 3. 
Medal, lamed. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Monument—Memorial. 
M— ushroo —M 


DROP-LETTER WoOrRDs. 


1. Imprisonment. 2. Male- 
volent. 3. Consternation. 4. 


O— bscur —E Circumstance. 5, Landscapes. 
N—ottingha—M 6. Uncongenial. 

U—- mb —9O Worps ENIGMATICALLY 
M— andato —R EXPRESSED. 

E— mpol —I 1. Barbarous. 2. Something. 
N—icaragu—A 3. Farthing. 4. Kindred. 
T— rivia —L 5. Equipage. 6. Tendons. 


BLaNnK ANAGRAMS.—1. Brigade. 2. 
luminator. 4, Gladiator. 5. Metamorphoses. 
some. 7. Envenomed, 8. Together. 

NuMERICAL Enrema.—Arithmetic. 

ILLUSTRATED REBUS, No. 414.—As the whirlwind passeth, 
80 is the wicked no more: but the righteous is an everlast- 
ing foundation.—Proverbs x.,, 25. 


Rheumatism. 3. Ll- 
6. Trou’ 2- 
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No. 476. Mllustrated Rebus. — By a little 
careful study some valuable advice may be obtained. 








A River Hunt. 


When DeSoto discovered the Mississippi River, it is 
said he was almost beside himself with delight, and felt 
abundantly paid for all the time and trouble given to the 
search. It is hoped that a like feeling, though in a 
smaller degree, may fill those of our young readers that 
may now set out on a River Hunt. The ‘large 
streams of water flowing through the land” are brought 
much nearer together on our peculiar map than they 
are in nature, and again they do not have that resem- 
blance to each other that the ordinary geography gives 
them. The first river which we will set out to find rises 
in a lake in the west- 
ern slope of the 
Rocky Mountains, 
and after flowing 
south some distance, 
forms a part of the 
boundary between a 
State and a Territory. 
It is full of remarka- 
ble bends, rapid 
throughout, and has 
cataracts in the 
mountain gorges. Its 
length is 1,200 miles. 
The tributaries are 
noted for the length 
of their names.—No. 
2. After a winding 
course of about 1,500 
miles it flows by a 
delta into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. The delta 
is of great size, and 
the mouths are very 
numerous. The land 
drained by this river 
is 250,000 square 
miles, most of which 
is occupied by a 
vast woodless plain. 
There are two re- 
markable rapids in 
the stream in which 
the natives are often 
dashed to pieces in 
their attempts to pass 
them in canoes.—No. 
8 has its source on 
the borders of the 
United States, and 
after flowing in a 
southerly direction, . 
passes into a large 
Sound, and thus to 
the ocean. Onits way 
it forms the boundary 
between two impor- 
tant States,and the valley throughwhich it afterwards flows 
bears its name, and is noted for its fine farming land. The 
State is also of the same name.—No. 4 is a small river of 
only 135 miles, and a tributary to one that flows by the 
side of the largest island city in the world. This short 
river flows through one of the finest regions in this coun- 
try. Its name comes from a tribe of Indians which once 
lived in its valley.—No. 5 begins at the foot of a great 
lake, and afterwards serves as a portion of the boundary 
of the United States. After a run of 750 miles, it ex- 
pands into a gulf which bears the same name. If not the 
longest, this is one of the largest and most important 
rivers in the world. It is noted for its beauty, celebrated 
cities, and many islands. A trip down this stream is 
new frequently taken by pleasure seekers.—No. 6, This 
great river is, like many others, formed by the union of 
smaller ones. It flows through treeless plains, and in 
many places the banks of the river are very high and 
steep. Sometimes these gorges are 7,000 feet, or almost 
a mile in perpendicular hight. The country along this 
river is noted for its relics and remains of races of people 
that lived many hundred years ago.—No. 1 is one of the 
smaller rivers, but it has a dig name. Its course is south, 
and many of our boys and girls will have to go South to 
find it. This is no reason why it was put near the bot- 
tom of our map. It flows into a bay, and then the water 
passes into a gulf.—No. 8. This is a small river wholly 
within the borders of a single State, and empties its wa- 
ter into the ocean near a cape of the same name.—No. 9 
is one of the main branches of one of the leading tribu- 
taries of the largest river in the new world. This isa 
very familiar river to those who live in a large city, noted 
for its iron foundries and the smoke that is constantly 


‘hovering over it.—No. 10. The leading river of a large 


dumber State. It receives a number of tributaries on its 
-way to the bay of the same name, which is of Indian 
origin, as is the case with many American rivers.—No. 11 
flows through a comparatively level country, and adds its 
waters to a great south-flowing stream. The country 











drained by No. 11 has suffered greatly from the grass- 
hoppers in years past.—No. 12, wholly within a State 
better noted for its maple sugar, fine sheep, and green 
color of its mouniains, than the extent of its rivers—in 
fact, this one is not generally called a river. It flows into 
a large lake of remarkable beauty, and noted for its his- 
torical associations. Some great battles were fought 
near this river something over a hundred years ago.— 
No, 13. ‘*Last but not least.” The name is long, and 
it should be to correspond with the river, which, with 
its tributaries, is the longest in the werld. The name 
of this river, sometimes spoken of as a ‘‘ Father,” is 
noted for something which we will put to our young 
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A MAP OF SOME STRANGE LOOKING RIVERS. 


readers: ‘* What is that which runs and never flies—leg- 
less, wingless, with four eyes ?°’ To go from one end 
of this mighty stream to the other—from the little clear 
lake up in the North to the great gulf in the South— 
all along through that great Valley, with all its fertile 
acres, which is the pride of our great land—would be a 
long and a pleasant journey; but having discevered—or 
at least made the discovery easy—we will leave the read- 
ers to decide the matter of further travel for themselves. 





Another of the ’Ologies. 

Some one asks, ‘‘ Why don’t you have some more of 
those ’Ologies?”” There are a great many ‘“ ’Ologies,” 
and most of them are too hard for boys and girls to 
understand. In February we selected Pomology, because 
we thought—yes ! we knew, that fruit was a subject about 
which young people liked to hear. The study of the 
various kinds of strawberries, especially when they are 
ripe, is pleasant—to learn to distinguish in taste be- 
tween the finest kinds of pears, peaches, and grapes, is 
both interesting and agreeable. For young folks, there 
is probably no ’ology that stands ahead of Pomology, but 
if we must talk about another ‘ology, let us select 
ZoéLtoey. This word means a “telling about animals,” 
and a person who can tell about animals—that is, can say 
a good deal concerning animale—is a Zodlogist. ‘* But 
why Zo-ologist ?”” you will ask. The “ology” part of 
the word you understand, the first part is also from the 
Greek, from Zo-on (in two syllables), the Greek word for 
ananimal. A boy or girl that makes a study of animals 
may in time become a Zodlogist. There are a number of 
men, and some women too, who spend most of their time 
in finding out all they can about various animals, and 
some of the -animals they study are so small that they 
can not be seen without the use of the magnifying glass 
or microscope. ‘But what is an animal?” some one 
asks. That is a harder question to answer than you 
think for. All living things—all things that grow and 
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die—are either animals or plants—so the Naturalists say. 
Now, what is the difference between an animal and a 
plant? It is easy to see that a cow is not like a rose 
bush; or a mouse has not much in common with a maple 
tree—there are a great many differences between these; 
but when the Zodlogist comes to study the little, minute 
forms of life, so smal] that he must use a microscope—so 
small that a drop of water could contain thousands’of 
them—he says he can not tell the animal from the plant. 
But for our purpose an animal is a living being that can 
move around and has feeling; eats, drinks, and sleeps, 
How many animals are there on a farm? Some will 
guess five; others ten, and some will go as high as fifty. 


THE 


Suppose we should count them, using the number of less 
asa guide. How many with four legs ?—All will men- 
tion the horse, cow, pig, sheep, and dog. That makes 
five four-legged animals. But there are the mice and 
rats that most barns contain ; the woodchuck is down by 
the woods, and near him there may be the squirrel, the 
weasel, the coon, and that bad smelling fellow, the 
skunk. If we look closely, there are other four-legged 
animals to be found, but let us go on. Are there any 
animals with three legs? Not unless one with four 
legs has lost one in a trap or some other way. Two- 
legged animals are numerous, and some of them very 
important--one does not have to go very far from himself 
to find one of these. There are the birds, and the 
chickens, geese, ducks, turkeys, etc., all of which are 
birds.—Are there any one-legged animals? The only 
one-legged thing common on farms is the milking stool, 
but that not being an animal, can not be counted here. 
We shall have to give up our search for animals with 
only one leg. Here we come toathought. Are legs in 
pairs in all animals? We have found them thus far in 
twos and fours. Are there any animals on the farm with 
six legs? Just look at the insects; the flies, beetles, 
bugs, butterflies, etc., of which there are hundreds of 
kinds on every farm—they all have six legs. If spiders 
are examined it willbe found that they have four pairs 
of legs. But we can not goall the way from the two- 
legged animals to the “ thousand-legged worms,” and 
see if they are a]l in pairs, but must take the word of 
those who have looked over the whole list—the Zodlogists 
tell us legs are always in’ pairs. 

If we should take the eyes and ears, the teeth and 
brains, and all the other parts, and find out about them 
in the thousands of kinds of animals, we should then be- 
come Zvélogists. The subject of Zodlogy is a very large 
one, but no children have the chance of learning about all 
sorts of animals like farmer’s boys and girls. Some of 
our best Zoélogists have lived upon farms‘while young. 
We wish all our many young readers would interest 
themselves to study animals, and in time become Zodlo- 
gists, so far as having a knowledge of common things 
about common animals will make them such. 








Fishing and Fishers. 


There is something about fishing that is very attractive 
to youth. The very thought of pulling out a great fish 
-—hand over hand—is enough to make a boy’s heart go 
thump! and make him wish to leave his work, or his 
desk at school, and try his luck with a baited hook in the 
lake or the running stream. It has always been so, and 
it is not likely that the love for catching fish will ever die 
out. Iremember as if it were yesterday the first time I 
ever caught a fish on a hook, It was a small lake perch, 
@ very appropriate fish for a small lad to get on his hook. 
But it was not long before I added another to my string, 


BOYS’ MAY HOLIDAY 


after which fortune did not seem to favor me, try as I 
best could, and no more were taken. Before this, I had 
done a little fishing on a very small scale in the way of 
hand-catching among the stones in alittle stream that 
flowed through the farm. With my shoes and stockings 
on the bank, and my trousers rolled tightly up over my 
knees, I would wade along the stream until some 
frightened minnow was seen to dart under a flat stone, 
when with hands extended around the opening I would 
corner the poor fellow—provided he did not get out some 
back way or pass like a flash between my feet or fingers. 
Sometimes I have succeded in catching much more than 
I bargained for, when some old crab grasped my toes or 
fingers as they extended into its secluded hiding place.— 
But the little slippery fish did not always get away, and 
in the course of an hour or so I sometimes had a number 
of them in my little tin pail. Frequently I made a small 
pond for my fish and put them in it; but better still—for 
me at least—was the watering trough at the well near the 
barn, into which I put my minnows, and with stones and 
pieces of brick made them a place to run under to get in 
the shade and out of the sight of the horses, and I may 
add, away from the eyes of a person who came with the 
horses. But it did not matter much what I did with my 
little fish, something would happen to them, and it was 
frequently found necessary to get a new supply from the 
brook to keep up the stock. In the course of a few years 
I outgrew this pail and finger-fishing, and with a line 
made of strong thread—shoe thread—a hook which had 
ence served as a pin, and a few worms from the chip 
dirt or from under stumps, overturned many times a year 
for bait, I would go with the neighboring boys for an after- 
noon of fishing in the pools and deep places in the bends, 
and at the foot of large trees in the same brook from 
which the minnows were taken when I was too small to 
handle a line, but too big to stay at home. The artist 
has given us a view of one of these fishing daysone of 
those Saturday afternoons in May when fishing is so 
much enjoyed, because it comes so near to doing noth- 
ing—a kind of occupation which the warm, sultry days, 
so frequent at this season, render doubly inviting. 
The stream is not a large one, not to be compared with 








the rushing, roaring, boisterous freshct-river of a few 
weeks ago—now s0 faint in its music and so lazy in its 
motion. The best pool has been found—it is not always 
the largest—and by the looks of things the boys have 
been at work for some time—but still they come—I mean 
the fish, not the boys. What a nice fish the largest boy 
in the front of the picture is taking from its watery home. 
How he enjoys the work of bringing him to the shore; 
but on the other hand, what a new world is suddenly 
opened to the eyes of the astonished fish, suspended there 
in mid-air above the pond! It will be observed that the 
fisherman on the left of the pond does not take any de- 
light in the capture of this fish. The truth is, he has had 
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AT THE POND. 


‘bad luck,” and it begins to tell upon his face, which is 
growing long as the sun is getting low. He has either 
had a bad hook, poor bait, unfavorable light, a shallow 
place, put his line. too deep, or held his line wrong in 
some way, so that the fish have gone to more inviting 
hooks. It is sometimes hard to see just why the boy at 
your side will catch the fish right away from your hook. 
The little lucky fellow on the opposite side of the pool 
has a fine string of fish, and is evidently telling something 
to that effect to his unfortunate friend. He appears to 
be so well satisfied with his afternoon’s work that he 
will soon go home and exhibit his catch to the older 
members of the family—and perhaps find out how the fish 
taste, when nicely cooked, before he goes to bed. The 
dog, though only a ‘looker on,” evidently “‘sees most 
of the game,” and is as much pleased when a good fish is 
caught as any one else in the fishing party. From the 
way the nearest cow pricks up her head and ears, there 
must be some shouting being done by the hoys—over the 
capture of the biggest fish of the day. But the boy must 
look out or it may get away and flop into the pond again, 
as one is seen to be doing, to a boy’s dissatisfaction. 
Many fishermen believe that when a fish thus regains the 
water, and is in the socicty of his uncaught friends, he 
communicates his experience to them, and cautions all 
the rest against taking any tempting worm or fly that 
may be presented. From that hour fishing is dull work. 
“They won't bite.’? So the story goes. That there is 
a fish-sympathy, though “cold-blooded” in its nature, 
is not unreasonable to believe. 

Ican not linger longer over this scene of my. boyhood 
pleasure ; and the boys must soon go too, and drive up 
the cows and see to their other chores; but as a last 
word, while they are trying for their final catch, the “‘ last 
but not least ’—the “just one more *—let me say that 
there is much fishing which they will find through life, 
though it may go by other names—it may be a hook well 
baited and thrown into the busy whirlpool of business— 
for money, or into society—for friends, station, honor. 
In this fishing there may be some “luck,” but in the long 
run itis the patient, untiring, upright, honest fisherman 
that goes to his rest in peace, Uncie Hat, 
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Results of Vivisection. 


interesting Experiments—Prof. Mott shows how People are 

’ at tty Poison in their Daily Food—A Prolific Source 
of Dyspepsia Scientifically Demonstrated. 
From the New York Tribune. 

A series of highly interesting experiments with dogs 
has been lately made by Prof. Mott, and in the Scientific 
American of Feb. 7 a detailed account is given. The 
disclosures are so unpleasant and startling, coming home, 
as they do, to every one, that we believe they should be 
given the greatest publicity. The effort Dr. Mott is mak- 
ing to purify our articles of kitchen use should receive 
the support of every thinking man and woman. There 
has been too much indifference of this subject—an indif- 
ference that has resulted in Americans earning the title 
of “arace of dyspeptics.” Poison year after year is in- 
troduced into the stomach with a criminal disregard to 
consequences that is appalling. If every purveyor of 
domestic supplies will carefully consider the result of 
Dr. Mott’s experiments, as detailed in the Scientific Am- 
erican, one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of these 
evils will be corrected. 

Dr. Mott says: ‘*The introduction of alum in flour, 
for various purposes, has been a trick of the baker for 
the past 100 years. Fortunately for society, its intro- 
duction is limited now to a few unscrupulous bakers. In 
England, France and Germany it is an offense punishable 
by fine and imprisonment to use alum in any connection 
with articles of food. It should be so in America.” 

The Royal Baking Powder Company, of this City, a 
long-established corporation, celebrated for the absolute 
purity of their goods, some time ago commenced a vigor- 
ous warfare against many of their competitors who were 
indulging in hurtful adulteration. The contest excited 
great interest in scientific circles, in which Prof. Angell, 
Dr. Mott, and other leading lights took a very prominent 
part. The experiments of Dr. Mott area result of this 
discussion, and go to prove conclusively that the most 
dangerous adulteration that a community has to guard 
against is alum in baking powder. In his paper, the 
Doctor says: ‘‘It was with difficulty I found a suitable 
place to conduct the experiments so that the animals 
would not disturb the neighborhood; but, through the 
courtesy of the Commissioners of the Dock Department, 
I secured a shed on their premises, foot of Sixteenth-strect 
and East River. This shed I had completely remodeled 
into a suitable house, having the dimensions of about 
16x14x12 feet. Sixteen stalls were made inside, having 
the dimensions of 34x2x2} feet. The bottom of each com- 
partment was covered with straw, making a pleasant bed 

for the dogs. I then secured 16 dogs from the Pound, 
which were all carefully examined to see if they were in 
a perfect state of health. None but the strong, healthy 
dogs were selected. The breed, age, food, color, and 
weight of every dog was carefully noted. Each dog was 
then confined to a stall and securely chained, and they all 
received a number, from 1to 16. Icommenced my experi- 
ments on the 9th of September, and finished Dec. 3. My 
assistant was with the dogs from morning until night, and 
never Jeft the animals without first securely bolting and 
locking the dog-house. No stranger was allowed to enter 
the house unaccompanied either by myself or my assis- 
tant, and the dogs never received a mouthful of food or 
anything else from any one except from my assistant or 
myself. I will now detail the result of my experiments: 

‘Dog No. 1—Breed of dog, coach. Age, 1 year. Health, 
perfect. Food, bread and crackers. Color, spotted black 
and white. Weight, 35 pounds. 

“To this dog, on the morning of the 9th September, 
was given eight biscuits at 8:10 o'clock. The biscuit 
were made by myself as follows: One quart sifted flour, 
20 teaspoons alum baking powder, 2 cups water, 1 table- 
spoon butter, 22 biscuits made, weighing 27 ounces; 
time of baking, 20 minutes. 

“At 11:30, just three hours and twenty minutes, the 
dog was taken very sick, vomiting profusely ; his vim 
and brightness of eye had departed, and he trembled con- 
siderably in his limbs.” 

Experiments were then made upon three dogs with 
biscuits containing only 10 teaspoons of alum baking 
powder. The result indicated that some animals are 
more liable to yield to the effects of poisonous substances 
than others are. When, on the other hand, three other 
dogs were fed with biscuits made with pure cream of 
tartar baking powder, no ill effects were experienced. 
The ate and ate with an evident relish, day after day, and 
even whined for more. 

It was next necessary to discover what effect alum has 
on the solvent power of the gastric juice. In order to 
obtain some pure gastric juice, a curious device was re- 
sorted to. Dr. Mott sent several dogs to Prof. Arnold, 
Medical Department of the University of New York, who 
inserted a small metallic tube directly through the skin 
and into the stomach of each one of them, when the dogs 
were in a perfectly healthy condition. Prof. Arnold sent 
to Dr. Mott some gastric juice, which was produced by 
tickling the lining of the stomach of the dogs witha 








feather or glass rod, which caused the gastric juice to 
flow out of the tube into a receptacle placed underneath 
the dog to receive it. 

Dr. Mott, aided by Prof. Schedler, then began some ex- 
periments with the four samples of gastric juice, which 
he had received from Prof. Arnold, to discover the effect 
of the gastric juice in which alum has been dissolved 
upon fibrine, a white, very easily digested substance hav- 
ing a basis of coagulated blood. The fibrine was imper- 
fectly digested, and the experiments were very im- 
portant, as showing that alum can check the digestion of 
so easily digested a substance as fibrine. They indicate, 
therefore, how dangerous it is to introduce these two 
salts into our stomachs, if we do not wish to excite indi- 
gestion and dyspepsia. Further experiments showed 
that the digestive power of the gastric juice is entirely 
destroyed by alum, so far as its power of dissolving the 
more indigestible substances, like the boiled white ofan 
egg, is concerned. 

Dr. Mott then determined to learn whether alumina 
could be found in the various organs of the body if a dog 
was fed with hydrate of alumina. He found a considcr- 
able quantity of the stuff in the blood, liver, kidneys, 
and heart. 

The Doctor goes on to describe the different symptoms 
exhibited by these dogs as they passed through almost 
every phase of animal agony until they were left in a 
complete state of physical prostration. To those especi- 
ally interested in the details of this subject the article in 
the Scientific American supplement will give most com- 
plete information, and we will spare the sympathetic 
reader the account of the sufferings of these dumb brutes. 

Dr. Mott’s conclusions, after making these experi- 
ments, are of vital interest to every one who either makes 
or eats bread, and therefore concern all. 

‘* These experiments,” said he recently, while speaking 
before the American Chemical Society, ‘clearly demon- 
strate that the salts left in the biscuit when a cream of 
tartar baking powder is used are perfectly harmless, but 
when an alum baking powder is used are very dangerous, 
for in every case where dogs were fed on biscuits made 
with such powders the dogs were made very sick, causing 
them to vomit profusely, lose all energy, and show weak- 
ness in their limbs.” 

Tt is a clear and triumphant corroboration of the as- 
sertions of the Royal Baking Powder Company, and 
entitles them to the gratitude and support of the com- 
munity they are endeavoring to protect. As they claim, 
and Dr.. Mott has shown, bread made of alum is totally 
unfit for human or animal food. °Tis true, in the bread 
of domestic consumption there may not be as large a 
proportion of baking powders as was in the bread used 
by Dr. Mott, and that accounts for the fact that the 
symptoms in the reader are not so well defined as they 
were in the experiments in question. How many there 
are of our immediate friends suffering from this evil, 
scientific investigation wil] alone reveal; but many a 
lingering and suffering invalid, with no defined idea of 
his trouble, can easily trace it to its source by stopping 
the use of alum powders, substituting some brand like 
the Royal Baking Powder, whose manufacturers have a 
competent chemist in their exclusive employ, who rigidly 
analyzes every ingredient before its incorporation into 
their powder. The old cry of “honesty being the best 
policy’ may be worn threadbare, but its truth will hold 
forever, and while adulterations and short weights 
abound, it is a pleasure to see at least one in the trade 
strenuously endeavoring to give full weights and pure 
goods. 





The advertisement of “‘ Aultman-Taylor ” nea | Ma- 
chinery, which attracted such general attention among 
farmers and threshermen in our April number, will appear 
again in June. 
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Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 





Taustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








ASK YOUR WATCHMAKER FOR 
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By MBinehip Pace ey By Eye Glass Holder. by mail 
— re at. vy n *.—Circula ree, 
7S. BIRCH & CU”, 38 Dey St, NY. 
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Male and Female Agents wanted to sel! our FAMILY 
NEEDLE PACKAGE, containing 120- ed ish 
Needles, as follows: Four papers, 25 in each, different sizes ; 
also, two steel Bodkins, 3 Long Cotton Darners, 2 Short Cot- 
ton Darners, 2 extra fine Cotton Darners, 2 Wool, 2 Yarn, i 
Worsted, 1 Motto, 2 Carpet, and 3 Shoe-Button Needles. 
The above are required in every family. Agents’ Circulars 
free. Send 5c. in postage stamps for fall sample 
package. 


LONDON NEEDLE Co., 
24 and 26 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Toes Protruding ! 


Soiled Stockings! 


SHOE BILLS DOUBLE IN AMOUNT 
WHAT THEY NEED BE. 


All these ills prevented by purchasing for children’s wear 
either the (A.S.T.C°> 
BEAUTIFUL BLACK or SILVER 


TIPPED SHOES. 
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Bothdesignsoneach label.  Saleratus the same. 


NONE BETTER MADE! TRY IV! 


Office, 11 01d Slip, NewYork. Factories, Harlem, 
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ASGESTOS 


Liquid Paints. 


(2° ARE STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS PURE 
LINSEED OIL PAINTS. 

[2° THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 

These are the purest, finest, richest and most durable 
paints ever*made for structural purpose. They are prepared 
ready for the brush in sixteen newest shades and standard 
colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of dwellings and 
all classes of buildings, inside and out, and for all purposes 
where a perfect protective coating is required, and, cover- 
ing body and durability considered, they are twenty-five per 
cent cheaper than the best White Lead ov any other kind 
of paint now in use. 

ce” Our Asbestos Liquid White has been adopted for inte- 
rior and exterior work of the U. S. Capitol at, Washiny- 
ton. 3 : 

(3 The Metropolitan Elevated R. R., of New York City, 
is painted with our paints. 8 ’ 

ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT.—Brown, Red, Yellow, 
Gray, Slate, and Cream, for tin and shingle roofs, iron work, 
agricultural implements, fences, out-buildings, etc. We 
guarantee this to be a better article than has ever before been 
offered to the public for similar purposes. 

Samples of Colors and Descriptive Price-Lists by Mail. 

Ai. W. JOHNS’ M’ F’G CO., 87 Maiden Lane,NY. 

Manufacturers of Asbestes Reofing, Boiler Cover- 
ing, Steam Packing, Sheathing, Cements, Ceat- 


ings, etc. 
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Steam - Engines. 


adapted to the various mechanical 
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TIWOOD, TABEN & MORSE, Eaton, Madison Co., N.Y. 
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Flower Seeds Given Away 


TO EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER TO 


The American Garden. 


A QUARTERLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 
ONLY 25 CTS. A YEAR. 
SAMPLE COPIES 10 CTS. 

Devoted exclusively to the Gardening interests of America. 
Contains 12 large pages of closely printed matter, relating 
to Horticulture, Floriculture, the Flower 
and Vegetable Garden in all their varied departments. 

Edited by Dr. F. M. HEXAMER. 

This popular magazine, heretofore published by Messrs. 
Bxacn, Son & Co., will hereafter be published by the pres- 
ent proprietors in an entirely new dress, and will appear in 
January, April, July, and October of each year. 

First number will be ready about April 20th. 


Flower Seeds for the Wild Garden. 


Every yearly subscriber will receive in addition to the 
paper a packet of Flower Seeds for the Gar- 
den, which contains a mixture of upwards of One Hundred 
varieties of Hardy Flower Seeds, sufficient for a square rod 
of ground, which will give a profusion of flowers during 
the entire season for several years in succession. Instruc- 
tions for sowing and subsequent treatment of Flower Seeds, 
as well as for other plants for the Wild Garden, will be 
found in the a number of the American Garden. 

- BLISS & SONS, Publishers, 

No. 34 Barclay St., New York. 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEFD 
ale LOGUE oF 


EN FIELD ANO 


150 pages. Over 300 Illustrations, and a 
Beautifully Colored Plate of Pansies. Mailed 


for cents. 
BLISS’ ILLUSTRATED AMATEUR’S GUIDE 
TO THE FLOWER AND KITCHEN GARDEN 
contains more practical information on gardening than 
many nie books. Our list comprises 2,000 varieties 
Flower Seeds, 1,000 varieties Bulbs and Plants, 500 varieties 
Vegetable Seeds, 500 varieties Potatoes,etc. 220 pages, over 
600 illustrations, 2 double-page colored plates of flowers. 
Price: paper covers, 35 cents ; bound in muslin, $1.00. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, New and Kare Plants, and Small Fruits, 
mailed free to all applicants. 


Kenney’s Early Amber Sugar Cane. 


In this variety we have a plant of immense value to our 
country. When planted early in May, the seed almost in- 
variably ripens, thus giving one the advantage of a double 
crop in one year, from one planting, some 20 or 25 bushels of 
seed, and 150 or more gallons of fine syrup per acre—900 Ibs. 
sugar were produced from one acre in Minnesota. By mail, 
40 cents per Ib.; 3 lbs., $1.25. Prices for larger quantities 
upon application. 


A New Early Sweet Potato, 
EARLY GOLDEN. 


This variety originated in Virginia a few years since, by 
an old cultivator of the Sweet Potato. It isasport of the 
old Early Red, but said to be far superior to that variety 
in earliness, productiveness, color, and quality. — 
planted May 10th, produced tubers ee enough for the 
market July 25th. n account of its early maturity it is be- 
lieved to be better adapted for cultivation in the Northern 
States than any other variety. In shape they are somewhat 
shorter than the ordinary varieties, of a golden yellow color, 
cook very dry, and areof superior flavor. Another valuable 
consideration in fuvor of this variety is, that they will grow 
on quite ordinary soil with but a slight coat of manure, and 
yielded a large crop the past season upon land that would 
not grow above fifteen bushels of corn to the acre. In good 
soil they will produce many‘ specimens weighing three to 








five pounds each. It is also an excellent keeper. From 
what we can learn from those who have tested this variety, 
we think it will prove the most valuable in cultivation. 

Price of slips, with directions for planting, by mail, post- 
paid, 50 cents per dozen; $1.25 for fifty; co er hun- 
dred. By express at purchaser’s expense, $1.50 per hundred, 
$12.50 per thousand. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N. ¥. 


New Asparagus. 


Smalley’s Early Defiance.—Described by the origi- 
nator as follows: “Sprouts of a pale green, of good size, 
very productive, and roots api | off a great number of 
strong, well developed shoots which can be cut two weeks 
earlier than any other variety, and will continue bearing 
through the entire season; very tender, and of delicious 
flavor. Its earliness makes it a very desirable variety. 
Packet, 25 cents; ounce, $1; 34 1b., $3.50; 11b., $12. Roots, 
1 year, 50 jg dozen; $3 per 110; 2 years, 45 cents per 
dozen; $5 per 100. 


Pear! Millet.—Clean Seed, 10 cts, 02., 25 cts. 4 1b., 60 cts. 
Ib., 4 Ibs. $2.25. Seed in chaff, 50 cts. pt., 80 cts. qt., by mail, 
post-paid. Prices to the trade will be given on application. 

Prickly Comfrey Roots.—®5 cts. 4 lb., 50 cts. Ib., by 
mail, witu directions foi culture. 

New Early Field Corn—Queen of the Prairie.— 
The earliest variety of Field Corn in cultivation. It was 
planted, the last season, after the wheat crop had_ been har- 
vested, and matured the crop perfectly. 1t was also planted 
on Long Island, July 4th, and fully matured the first of 
October. Selected ears, 25 cts.; 3 lbs., by mail, pcst-paid, $1; 
shelled, $1.25 peck; $3.50 per bushel. 





Blunt’s White Prolific Corn.—Our seed of this 
variety is very extra, having yielded from 80 to 100 bushels 
per acre the past season. Price per bush., $3.00; 44 bush., 
$1.75; peck, $1.00. By mail, pkt., 10 cents; 40 cents per Ib. ; 
3 lbs., $1.00 ; selected ears 25 cents, 

Chester Co. Mammoth or Golden Dent, the 
largest, best, and one of the most profitable corns for the 
main crop. Bush., $3.00; peck $1.00; select ears, 75 cts. doz,; 
$5.00 per hundred. By mail, 3 lbs., $1.00—ears 25 cts. each. 

Gelding Hop Roots.—A new English variety, highly 
esteemed among the hop-growers of Kent and other por- 
tions of Great Britain. Large, productive, and of fine quali- 
7 A great improvement on any variety hitherto offered. 
We recommend this variety with the greatest confidence to 
all hop-growers, By mail, post-paid, each, 20 ceuts; dozen, 
$2.20; hundred, $10, at purchasers’ expense. 


3 New Potatoes. 


Pride of America, Matchless, Silver Skin. For 





description, see April No. of Agriculturist. 


Bb. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., N.Y. City. P.O. Box 4129, 





My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 1880 will be ready by January, and 
sent free to ali who apply. I would invite attention to the 
superior character of the vegetable engravings, most of 
which were made from. photographs of vegetables grown 
on my séed farms. 
vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed-house in America, 
a large portion of which were grown on my six seed 
farms. All seed sold from my establishment warranted 
to be both fresh and true to name; so far that should it 
prove otherwise, I will refill theordergratis. As the original 
introducer of the Hubbard and Marblehead Squashes, the 
Marblehead Cabbages, and a score of other new vegetables, 
I invite the patronage of all who are anx- 
ious to haye their seed directly from the grow- 
er fresh, trae, and of the very best strain. 
NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 

JA J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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1 Offer one of the largest collections of ' 


GRAPE 


|THE ALBANY SEED STORE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 


490th WEAR. 
PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, Successors to 


Flower, Vegetable and Field Seed, 
Vegetable and Flowering Plants, and 


SMALL FRUITS, 
MAILED FREE. 80 PAGES—450 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
80 STATE STREET, Albany, N. ¥. 


TREES and SHRUBS. 


BUTTERNUT TREES of all sizes. 
A general assortment of 
EVERGREENS. 
Including the best stock in the country of the 
JAPAN GOLDEN RETINISPORA. 
(Retinispora Aurea.) 
Catalogues free. 


CE & SON, Red Bank, N.J. 


VINES. 


: eo Trees, Smal its, &c. Wholesale rates 
very ow to Nurserymen, Dealers, and large Plasters. 
Send stanip for Descriptive List. Price List free. 

TT. & HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


AMBER CANE MANUAL. 








lication to 
a "REO. L. SQUIER & BRO., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















ONE MILLION 
ROSES 


And General Assortment of Raro 


PLANTS 


Wholesale List sent Free, 


PETER HENDERSON, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 





JOHN SAUL’S 


Catalogue of New, Rare and 
Beautiful Plants 


will be ready Feb. 1st, with a colored plate.—It is full in 
really good and beautiful plants.— New Dracsenas, New 
Crotons, New Pelargoniums, New Roses; Geraniums, Cle- 
matises, &c., with a rich collection of Fine Foliage and 
other Greenhouse and Hot-house plants, well grown and at 
low prices; Free to all my customers, to others 10 cts., or a 
plain copy free. Catalogue of Seeds and Roses free. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ROCHELLE RASPBERRY 


Yields 500 bushels an acre; very large, dark red, hardy as 
an oak, 15 plants by mail, $1; 100, $4; 1000, $30. Caroline, 








cannot be told from Brinckle Orange, hardy as an oak, 10 
ul, all hardy ; | plant, 60c.; 12 distinct varieties by mail, $6. 
Send for Catalogue. W.S. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, N.Y. 
ew @ _ PLANTS BY MAIL! 
( Best mew Raspberry and 
Strawberry Plants. arly 

zi by) Prolific, Reliance, Cuthbert, 
(lack), 50e.a dozen. Sharpless, Miner's 2. Glendale, 
Cinderella, Duchesse, Continental, Crescent, Monarch, Pioneer, 
Seth Boyden, Forest Rose, 30c. a dozen. Purity and genuine 
tive circular and list of lowest wholesale prices. Address 
GIBSON & BENNETT, Woodbury, N. J. 
\j "4 y y By mail, 10 cts. 
STRAWBERRY HULLER, By mui. 0 cts. 


lants, $1; 100 plants, #8; 50 new varieties Clematis, beauti- 

A Nursery at your door. 

Queen of the Market, Thwack (red), Florence enor: Gregqa 

ness of plants and safe arrival guaranteed. Send for a descrip 
A. 8. BUNKER, Lawrence, Mass. 





PLANTS 


FOR CONSERVATORY, 
FOR WINDOW GARDENS, 
BEDDING PLANTS. 
The Finest in Cultivation. Catalogue Free, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


KIEFFER’S HYBRID 
BLICHT PROOF PEAR. 
‘“*40 Years’ Experience in Pear 
Growing,”’ telling how to avoid the blight 
and insure good crops. ** ears’ 
Among Small Fruits,’’ telling what and 
how to plant. Either sent by mail for 15e.; 

both for 25c. Catalogues free. 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 





ve UTTERON THE PEACH.”—A new, practical treatise 
: , Of 30 years’ experience in successful Peach Growing 
in Pennsylvania and Maryland. Cause of and remedies for 
**Yellows’’ and other diseases of the tree. Price $1, by 
mail, free of postage. Address J. RUTTER, Westchester, Pa. 


CABBAGE PLANTS quantities. Celery, 


Tomato, and other vegetable plants. Greenhouse and bed- 
ding plants. All sold at very low rates. Please send for 
price list at once. G. R. CLARK, Scranton, Pa. 


HEALTHY 

RELIABLE 

: : PLANTS 

3est and Cheapest in America. Millions of 
I. F. Trturn@uast, La Plume, Pa. 





aspecialty—in great 





PURE 
FRESH 
SEEDS 
Also CELERY. 
Plants. Catalogue free. 


FRUIT TREES. 
Until our surplus is sold, we offer at the following extra- 
ordinary low rates for Cash, 
Standard Pear and Cherry Trees, 6 to 8 feet, $15 per 100, 
“ “ re co RO ec * ict allie 7 
« « fohe Beno 
“ “ ‘ 
“ o “ ct te 
be “ e 5 “ 8 “ “eo 
Dwarf Pear, Orange, Quince Trees, etc., at very low rates. 
NiaGaRA Ne id E. MOODY & SONS, 
Established 1839. Lockport, N. Y. 





6“ 


nd Apple 





What Every Farmer Should Have. 


One of McConaughey’s Reliable Hand Corn Planters for 
panties and replanting in the most practical manner in al} 
sinds of soil. Every machine warranted, Price only $3. 
Agents wanted. 
THOS. B. McCONAUGHEY, Newark, Delaware. 


Porous Drain Tile. 





2 to 7 inches VENT. For Prices address 
Ww M. BELL, Smyrna, Del. 









“SS 


, ae od 











The largest and most Gemplete Stock of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees in the , Ss. Priced Cat- 
alogues sent as follows: No. 1, Fruits, (new ed.) 





with plate, 1§ cts.; plain, 10 cts. No. 2, Ornamental 
‘Trees, etc., (new ed.) with plate, 25 cts.; plain, 15 cts. No. 
3, Greenhouse. Free, No. 4, Wholesale, Free, and No. 
5, Catalogue of Roses, with beautiful plaie of New and 
Rare Roses, 10 cts.; pl: ain, Free, No. 97, Catalogue of 


Strawberries, with plate, Free. Address 


ELLWANGER & eaeey, Rochester, N. Y. 
NEW ROSES 


Bennett’s Hybrid Teas.—Combining the hardi- 
ness and brilliant colors of the Remontant Roses, with 
the sweet perfume, perpetual blooming qualities, and 
soft shades of the Tea Roses. The best of the other 
new sorts are also Offered. Descriptive list sent free on 
application—With colored plate of five choice sorts, 
10c. Our Descriptive Catalogue of old, standard sorts 
(3d edition, 1879), free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 
Roses, Geraniums, Coleus, 


and a general Zollection of Bedding Plants, at Low : 
by the 100 or 1,000. Special inducements to parties bu ene 
largely. WM. H. MOON, Morrisville, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 











THE ST | HE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialt Noe and distributing these 
Beautiful Roses. 2 » detiver trong Pot Plants, 
suitable for imonediate bloom, safely by mail at all post- 
offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your cpoice, all ey oH 
13,12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for $41.35 fo for 
or $10; 100 for $13. Send for our New Gu 
Z 44: Culture (60 pp. elegantly illustrated) and ~ need 
from over Fars, Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Rose Growers, 


-BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


We will send Sree by mail, and guarantee their safe 
eurteat in Good Condition, our choice 


Hy 
GERANIU Ms 
PABNATION 
roses, all yoo 
Gia ioli, all Flowering Bulbs. 
andre gas oF here Bl and 2 Azaleas.. 
undreds of others— 
CHE Sow many NE AND RAR 
Le 1039 oice of varieties, see our 72-page Cata- 
logue,free. Alsoan immense stock of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Small Fruits, Shrubs, etc. 
Hardy Flower ing Shrubs 5 8 
8 Currant B 
berry Planis .. 


ers 
Be 





Year. 15 Greenhouses: 4 . | 
RISON 


& CO. 9 A004 Ohi 


#&1.00 
Verben 
4 ce egmes 4 Carn 
roses 1nd 4 Smilax 
a eune 85 
the 
2 Golden ee or 
express for 
Skep, Pappock & Co., Cleveland, O. 
IS INFALLIBLE |! ! 
Cemeteries cleared of this aggravating pest 
outof order. PRICE, $2.00 EACH. Sent 
12 CORTLANDT S8T., NEW YORK. 
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THE ALBANY CORN PLANTER. 






PLANTS ALL KINDS OF SEEDS WITH PRECISION. 
Awarded = EStanons Medal at the | Conscantal, 
. ng the best Plante 
SAVES ITs Cost IN PLANTING FIFTEEN ACRES OF 
CORN. One man and a horse can plant from seven to ten 
Seo to ae corn in one day, with the Planter, at a cost of from 
cosT TO PLANT FIFTEEN a BY ens 








Marking, man and horse, 2 days, at $8................-+- 6 00 
Planting, twelve men, at $1....... 12 00 
Board, ten men, two meals each, a -- 500 
Wasted, one bushel of corn........ os AC 

TEOUR COMUNE aos cede gy ocdvandexnerecncddesucsodce $24 00 


Self-Operating Sulky Rake 
IMPROVED LION. 


Best Rake Made in nthe World. 
Send for circular, etc., to 0. H. P. CORNELL, 
Proprietor Albany Agr Works, Albany, cy 


METROPOLITAN AGRI- 
CULTURAL WORKS. 


Farm Implements 
and Fertilizers. 


No. 1 Fereyian Guano; 
Standard. 1 Peruvian, Lobos 
brand. a Coe’s Super- 
imme or Lime. 

plete ga 
Metropolitan Prertilize 
Pure Ground Bone 
Sold at lowest trade price, by the ton 
orcargo, Send for 1880 Pamphlet. 


H. B. GRIFFING, 
No. 70 Cortlandt Street, 
New York City. 


THE BEST ALWAYS PAYS. 


In order to be able to meet the 
increasing demand for PURE 
PREMIUM BONE, we have 
removed our entire establish- 
ment from Salem to Alliance, 
O., where we shall be pleased to 
see and ‘hear from all who want 
the best fertilizer th t the mar- 
ket affords. Address all com- 
munications for the purchase of 
Premium Bone or sale of raw 
stock to LEWIS SCHILLING, 
Pres*t, Excelsior Fereiligng Com 

Alliance, ( 














7 


Se 








CHAPMAN & VAN WYCK, 
(Established 1849), 


DEALERS IN 








Guano 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
i70 Front Street, 
New York. 


Soluble 


Pacific Guano. 


Having been appointed General Selling Agents of the 
Pacific Guano Company, whose works are at Wood’s Holl, 
Massachusetts, and Charleston, South Carolina, we are now 
= ered to offer for sale this celebrated brand of Fertilizer. 

e from pure hot-air dried pi hate rock, brought 

direct from the Company’s mines at ° 
rich in Bone P 
= ortion of which 








of Lime, finely grogad (a iar; “ 
Irimediately” soluble), & 

‘otash, besid redients valuable for plant. 

oo Although previously known principally in the 

Southern States, where the sales have steadily increased 

during the past "twelve years from 745 tons to upwards of 


40,000 Tons in a Single Season, 


the successful re ofits use'in New York, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermon ve fully justified us in offering the 
increased pr — ~ the Company’s works at- Wood's 
Holl to the Simeon New England, tor corn, wheat, 
grain, g and all arden vegetables and flowers 
We call attention Oo our pamphlets, showin on 
analysis and directions for growing Sugar selected 
from tests made expressly for the Gua pany 
by the most celebrated c' emists in this countr rand Europe. 
or.sale by our agers throughout the United States, and 
full narticutacs given by 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, 


PERUVIAN 








1. 
4 Geraniams, 4 Abut oa and 4 Begonias 
calle Li all duitere ne 
5 5 fe Gomes Fo Lantanas oe 5 Chrysan- 
Thought Geran as 
Illustrated cat: vlogue sent free on se 
THE ISBELL 
IT NEVER FAILS to catch and kill. 
in short order, ~4 using this trap. Can be 
express on receipt of price, by 
Wholesaleand retail cataiogues of reliable 
plication. 


13 Monthly Blooming Roses, or 2% Splendid 
or 12 rnati 
: fae a Catt Hens, and 4 Double 
a Lilles, 4 
ms 0 Fue 
a Tric 7 4 tier ere ant 2 Happy 
Sent by -- Postage paid, or the 6 collections per 
W. V. SKED & CO., Successors to 
Lawns, Gardens, Parks and 
set in an instant by any one. Does not get 
YOUNG € ELLIOTT, 
seeds free by mail, on ap 








BOSTON, MASS. 


1i8soa. 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower, 


Surpassin ire 
others an 
nounced the best, 
lightest, runs more 
easily, cuts longer 

Tass, is more dura- 

le, requires less 
repair, cuts te 
more smoothly, is 
less liable to ob- 
struction, is of 
handsome appear- 
. ance, 

Penn. State Agricultural Society says, “It will, we believe, 
wear longer, do the work better ‘with less labor than any 








other Mower, One of the peculiarities is that it will cut 
higher grass than any other Mower.” 
Every machine warranted. Addres 


LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON, Philadelphia. 


EXCELSIOR 


LAWN 











CROQUET 
OWER 
_§ 12 


THREE PATTERNS 


P oF 
‘Hanp Mowers 
10 to 20. Incu Cur. 


Dp IMPLEST 


Y most DURABLE 
ALL Our MowERS GUARANTEED. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL MEG. CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 
#GPSend for IInstrated Circular and Price List. 


(A TAT 
CITY AND COUNTRY TRADE 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 


Celebrated Excelsior Lawn Mower. 


H. B. CRIFFINC, 


70 Cortlandt Street, N. ¥. City. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 


1sso. 





EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
‘Weighing from 22 to 51 ‘Tbs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE ait 


The very la increase in Our sales last year, ove that 
these Machines fully sustain the awards ‘ S 


BEST’? made to them at the grea‘ 
day trial,’ in eee = 1 
victory at the Paris Ex 
Machines from catirely ne “4 attguals imal 


in c very r espect. 


amine our New Lawn Sweepers. End's or Horse size, 
GRAHAM, EM‘LEN & PASSMORE, 
Paieutees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., ee 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue with prices 


IMPROVED 4 BAY STATE so 
rie Rete 


Ki Nt it Ae me 


\y Ws avon : 









1 or ee 
ee pA 8 to ro 
MANUFACTURED BY 
THE BELCHER & TAX LOR 

AGRICULTURAL 100! 


_Chicopee | 


WELL BORIN 


ERAL PROSPECT. 
hab shane ING MACHINER Yi 
and how to tse is fally illustrated, explained and highly recommended. 
by the in the November’ poaeay o 187e. 
Page 465. Send for it. cay mane ya 


U.S. Ae 








il 
Pierce Well Excavator Co., 


WANTED A SECONDHAND UPRIGHT BOUER 


wer. ‘ 
— ee BEACH, Lexington, Mich. 
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Hardy Perennial Plants 


Are increasing in popularity, because they are 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


makes the most liberal Hardy, their roots living through the winter—and 

men 4 ey given to the Perennial, appearing year after year in the same place. 
Catalogue They include the most beautiful kinds that bloom all! 

ay ives. Address through the season, from earliest spring to latest fall. 





a: P. —, Cornwalli-on-Hudson, N. Y. Send for free descriptive Catalogue of the largest collec- 
er 


tion in the Countrs—ingeneene, Hardy Climbers, henge ring 
SHARPLESS STRAWBERRY, 22° 'przcst 


Shrubs, Lilies, Phloxes, Ferns, etc. Also choice native NS 
woo 
Genuine No. 1 plants, per 100 4 es. per 1,000 $10.00. By mail 





LSON & CO., Box 180, Passaic, 
40 cts. per 100 additional. oses, or 10 Geraniums, or 
Coleus, or 20 Verbenas, or 15 Apsorted lants, $1.00, prepaid 
by mail. Catalogues free. J. L. DILLON, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Small Fruit Plants, Fruit Trees. 


Genuine Stock. Lowest Rates. Some prices, page 158, 
last No. Catalogue free. 
JOHN S. COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


per doz ; $1 50 per 100, post-paid. 
ERs, $6 ware =: M. Lists 
La La Fone Ind. 


Yate RPLESS, 40 cts. 
Other kinds lower. SNYD 
tree to all. sTONE LAKE 


(Formerly Steele Bros.) 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Allthe new ca standard kinds. Illustrated Catalogue 
sent Free. . PRATT, Aat., North Reading, Mass. 


Salt is Necessary for Land, 


FRUIT TREES AND STOCK. 

Lump or Mineral Salt is excellent for stock. A large quan- 
tity me gree ee and Dairy Salt on hand. Also Ferris’ 
Land invi erasers eas Crop Protector. Death to 

r pests. Use it and reap agolden 
Nene fs & CO., W a Salt and Fish 
M1 Dealers, is ts 135 Washington ars N. 


ROOTS FOR CATTLE. 


STOCK-BREEDERS and DAIRYMEN will find it to their Advantage to grow 


MANGOLD WURZEL BEETS AND CARROTS. 


SEED CAN BE SOWN UP TO MAY 20th. 


We jally recommend the GOLDEN-GLOBE MANGOLD, IMPERIAL SUGAR BEET, YELLOW BELGIAN 
CARROT. They are large, juicy, good keepers, and very easily pulled. Thirty tons of Mangold may readily be grown to 
the acre—in England seventy tons is not uncommon 

2" SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


OUR STOCKS ARE UNSURPASSED. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, Seed Growers, 


(In writing to Landreth & Sons, please mention this paper.) 

















MANUFACTURED AT 


THE MICHIGAN BASKET FACTORY 
: WE & 





s O. Box 1157. 


= 
) 
a 4 
oo Be 
a 
= 
Eas, 


























ca Lewis’ Combination Force Pump. 


Three machines combined for half the price of one. The cut 
<4 Yepresents the three machines ont Ly my Pump. $10.00 
to $12.00 worth of machines for $5.00 nts are making 

a owe to $20.00 per day. Sample sent express paid to any Express 
= Station in the U.S. and Ca.on receipt of price. Thus, you can 
get one of these Pumps as cheap as ——— retailed at your door. 
e do this only gt a limited period to introduce them rapidly. 
See displayed adv. in last month’s LOE, Send for de- 


scriptive circular, price list, ¢ to fo, agente 
PLC. Is, Catskill, N. ¥. 





SHOWING THE THREE MACHINES. 
Price, Polished Brass, $5.00; Nickel-Plated, $7.00. 


POTATO] BUG. COTTON WORM. CANKER WORM. 


THE B 
(Trade 
mecuse® LONdGON Purple. = 
EVER USED. g 
Sold by all Wholesale Druggists and Stores throughout the aes States. It uot obtainable of nearest dealer, send 
direct to sole manufacturers, EMINGWAY’S LO N PURPLE COMPANY (Limited) 
Mark Lane, Lendon, England. Water Street, N.Y. P.O. address, Box 990. 


A. R. Witney, Franklin Grove Orchard and Nurseries, ee Co., [ll., writes: “ We have bid the Canker Worm a long 
ae and have done it with your LONDON PURPLE. ut’ in about three-fourths to one pound of LONDON 


TWO NEW POTATOES. 


Magnum Bonum (not the oF age - fame 
name} 548 Bushels crown’ <a 60 da, e of 
ground without any wheiever $100.00 ye cash 
premiums to be pola in in 71880 for the. jargest Bion, 3 from 
one Ib. of seed. ce by mail, ——— a 8 lb 7 


$2.00, 4 lbs. — By frt. ‘3 * at p has epee 
Peck $2.00 k, $4.00, 11, $6.00, bu. $10.00, 1 bbl. $50.00" 
MA MMOT oe ARL. For some unaccounta- 


bie» ped my —_ of The Mammoth Pearls failed to 

pear in A r 0. Am. Agr. But I will now say that I will 
supply this ing a Potatoes Hy) the readers “e FY is “oe, 
by mail, eharzes 1 Ib. 60 cts., 3 Ibs. $1.25, ao S17 
or ex., C arges paid by pureeecre ¥% bu. $ bu. Bart 1 
bbl. $5.00 4 bls. $4.00 each, 10 bbls. or more $. ay each. For 
Suller path va of above, south —— also Vegeta- 
bleand # rower oem, etc., » addre 

A 


SWEET 
POTATO 


XTATOES.—Northern Wis. Grown. Triumph, Ruby, 





Early Peabody, Nansemonc, 
Queen, Jersey, Early Red, Ber- 

Mail, $1 per 100, $2 per 
300. per 400, 8 


per 1,00, , $8 per 
5,000, 88 "per 70,000. 
. RATHBONE, Marietta, 0. 


Plants, 
Southern 
muds A fen “yO 





{ 
-P Dunmore, Davenport, Genesee Co. King, Little Giant, 


Superior, Success, and others. See! 50c. peck, $1.50 bushel, 
DAVID GREENWAY, Dartford, Wis. 





RELIABLE ONION SEED 


From Selected Onions. Red, White, and Yellow Globe 
post-paid, $3.00 lb. Large Bt Red Wethersfield, post-paid, #2. $2.56 
Ib. B. JENNINGS, Southport, Conn, 





LOUISVILLE GARDEN ‘ 
For Price Lists of Celery Plants, etc., send ot S. RUPERT, 
Louisville, Stark Co., O. 





This Plow contains the 
most remarkable improve- 
ments ever made in Swivel 
Plows._ It is easy_to handle, 
with Shifting Handles, 
which enables the operator to 
walk with both feet in the fur- 
row. The Hook or Latch is 
operated by the foot, so that 
the Plow is turned ready for 
use without taking the 

ands from the handles. 
r jLight to draw, firm, strong, 
== and durable. Constructed of 

Patent Hard Metal, which is 
We also make it of 





as strong and will scour equal to steel. 
charcoal iron, at a less price. 
Itlustrated Circular Free. 
THE BELONES & TAYLOR AGL TOOL CO., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


NOYES’ HAYING TOOLS 


FOR siciciteimanas ore IN FIELDS OR MOWING 
WAY IN BARNS. 


Save labor and 
money. 

Are simple, dura- 
ble, and cost but 
little. 

No trouble in 
getting over high 
beams, or to the 
end of ' deep bays. 

Hundreds are in 
use. 


Anti-Friction or Carrier. 
Wood Pulleys, Floor Hooks, e 








“gla Fork. 


to 44 gallons of water, and applied with a force pump. It is better than Paris Green, as the particles of LONDON Send for circular and designs for frackin barns to 
He Green does not.” P- ‘ U. FIND ENG GINE P_CO., 
Batavia, ifnae Con IMinois. 


URPL ga 
PURPLE pahere to the leaves and Pa: 








THE MONITOR SEED DRILL. 


This is the most complete and tive Seed Drill ever invented. It is radicall 
different from and superior to all = It is the only machine which measures and 


Srope the — ae a ore motion, and oun the same amount at eash foot or yard. 

It has been tested by use in setts, and was awarded the highest prize 
at the “ Centoneial” y The ne“ MONITOR » ‘has been thoroughly tested during the 
seasons of 1878 and 1879, and heartily endorsed as a 


FIRST-CLASS MACHINE 


by Professor Geo. Thurber, of New Jersey, and by Jas. Vick, of Rochester, N. Y. 
(ar Agente Wanted. For full descriptive circular and testimonials, sddress 


THE MERRIMAC MACHINE €O., Newburyport, Mass. 


Stockbridge Manures. Bowker’s Phosphates. 


ANIMAL MEAL. LAWN DRESSING. 


BNEW PAMPHLETS AND CIRCULARS JUST OUT-MAILED FREE. Address 
Chatham St. ie Boston, Mass. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., dark Place Sc..” Hochester, N. Y. 
HAWORTH'S WIRE CHECK ROWER. 





























bys all farmers to be THE BEST AND ONLY PERFECTLY SUCCESSFUL Wire Check Row: 
A more a day ew fd any other, as the Wire is not removed from the machine in planting the entire 
> ” use has demonstra fact that the only successful way to use a rope or wire line is for the ma- 
we etree ce oe net oats a eh eat eis peasant 
8 run on one side, whic 
Aug m= which causes friction, inaccurate checking, and breaking of the 


met as the planter crosses the field, and 
our Hower the elasticity of the wire ae oe ~ 4 curve in pelt over = e peorentes tiley at 
, , such.as occurs in into 
stand both bent and. die Phe cracget tag a also 





4 dis) as it enters pulley. ing 
4 row'is planted too Aan Be and the other too shallow. Our: ROPE 
ROWER ond the three styles’ of ROPE CHECE ROW em Mek Be mhautacate, Write foF Peircular. 
styles re aN ich we manu ; x 
° - WORTH & SONS, Decatur, Ill. 














THE 


Minnesota Chief. 





The Best Throdher on Wheels. 


It is nota Vineater “¥! is it an Apron Machine. It is 
woadestayy simple in . It is admirab} 
fx nee in its ey | k.| separating qualities. It saves all 

in, and cleans it ready for market. It mee easily, is 

ructed durably, is finished beautifully, is the most 

economical, least T tyne hs and altogether the most satis- 
factory machine ty e mark ieee to te 

handle wet grain as % asdry. In threshing Flax 

and Timothy it has no e 1 ap , threshing and cleaning both as 

well, and nearly as rapidly as Wheat, and requires no change 

except thesieves. It has more square feet of separating and 

cleaning surface than any other machine made, and cannot 

be o_o oaded. It is both over and under blast at the same 


tim 
Our Clover a. attachment isa new and very desirable 
feature. It does the business more rapidly and better. than 
an exclusively Hulling Machine. 
Separators ff _ various sizes fitted for steam or horse- 
ary as desir 
An improved 1 Pitt’ 's power, an improved Woodbury power, 
and the Elward equalizing power, all mounted on «a 
soe are manufactured by us, and are not surpassed by 
in the market. 
Ye are also prepared t« to furnish first class Portable En- 
gines with our Separator: 
For price list and circulars, address the manufacturers, 


SEYMOUR, SABIN & CO., Stillwater, Minn, 
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~NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


COMMON PRAISE HYMN: AL. Po stoie 
covers), by J. H. WATERBURY, is a w onderfully good, 
compact and cheap collection ‘of 150 standard hymn 
tunes, 170 standard hymns, and numerous chants. Ex- 
amine for Sunday School or Congregation. 

te le y G. F. 
NEW FLOWER QUEEN. 265%? Yuet re: 
vised and improved by the author, and is a fine cantata 
for May and Flower Time. 


EMERSON’S ANTHEM BOOK, 
EMERSON. A very superior Anthem Book. 
Wuirtt Rozes. (30cts.) Best Sunday-school Song Book. 


ROBINSONADE. (50 ets.) Good music, a poem 


to recite, tableaux, and amus- 
ing action, founded _upon_the adventures of ‘Poor 
Robinson Crusoe.” By A. DARR, 


Temperance Jewels. (35 cts.) Best Temperance Book. 
FIELD OF HONOR, oF 6'e,2HESisres: 


famous opera. Just published. 


THE SORCE RER, ($1.00.) SULLIVAN'S Best 


Opera, 


( $1.25.) 
by L. O. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO0., Boston. 


O.H. Ditson&Co., J.E. Ditson & Co., 
843 Bidway, New York. #1228 Chestnut St., Philadel. 


ZIMMERMAN 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 











Over 11,000 in use. 
i) The BEST in the Market, 
i Made entirely of Galvanized Iron 


AGENTS WANTED. 


end for Circular, Address 


ZIMMERMAN FRUIT DRYER CO., 
Cincinnati, OMe, 


EVAPORATING FRUIT. 


SENT Treatise on improved methods. Tables, yields, 
prices, rofits, and general statistics. 

FREE AMOS STOUFFER, Chambersburg, Pa. 

A Valuable Patent Under Date of Jan. 20, 1880. 
BOWLUS’S PATENT 


Ornamental Brass Spring Trace Fastener. 


Car be attached to any Buggy or Spring Wagon, old or 
pot { in three minutes. Saves time and trouble. Try them 
d be convinced. Will send to anv address, post-paid, one 

air on receipt of $1.20, or a $1.10" each. Agents 
ef Address M. M. Bow Lvs, owlusville, Clark Co., O. 














Scribner’s Lumber & Log-Book. 


VER HALF A MILLION SOLD. Most complete book 
of its kind ever published. Gives measurement of all 
kinds of lumber, logs, and plank, by Doyles’ Rule, cubical 
contents of square and round timber, stave and heading 
bolt tubles, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, cord- 
wood tables, interest, etc. Standard “Book throu; ghout 
United States and Canada. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or one sent by me for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, 
P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


d r-B Contains 12 shts. Let- 
on er= Ox ter Paper, 12 Envel- 
pes, and over 500 articles—Games, Transters, Embossed 
Fictores, Mottoes, Comic Cards, Dolls’ Heads, Soldiers 
&c., ail in a box, 42 cts.; by mail, 53 cts. Catalogue and 
Victure Card free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 








EW FLORAL AUTOGRAPH A re ngage 

trated with Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, Flowers, etc. (48 
ages). ‘Covers and edges elezantly Gilded ; also 47 select 
quotations, all for 15c.; including Outtit 75 styles Photo- 
graph and Visiting Cards, 25c., post-paid (stamps taken), 
Agents wantea. G. W. BOCEMSDES, West Haven, Conn. 


GENTS WANTED VER* WHERE 


Famil i Machi to sell — Dest 
ami Knittin achine ever invented. 
will int a pair rs ge ‘kings, With HEEL and 
TOE complete, in 20 minutes. It will alsoknita 

great variety of fancy wor % for which there is alwaysaready 
arket. Send for cirenlar and terms to THE TWOMBL Y 
NITT ING MACHINE CO. 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 




















World's ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL el 


Exclusively.—ALL Styles and Sizes for 
invalids and Cripples 


Self-propulsion by use of hands only, in 

street orhouse. Comfort, durability, and “i ie ra Bo : 

case of movement unequalled. Patentee OY, 7), tS) 

and Maker of the “ Rolling Chairs ” pushed cy 

about at the Centennial.” For Illustrated = *S== 

( atalogue send stamp and mention American Agriculturiat, 
HERBERT 8. SMITH, 32 Platt St.. New York. 


;ACENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW B 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


TELLS HOW TO 
Cultivate all the Farm Crops in the Best a: 
Breed, Feed and Carefor Stock; Grow Fruit; 
Farm Business; Male Happy Homes, and 
How to Make Moncy on tue Farm, 
Every Farmer should have a —_ 860 Pages. 
140 Illustrations. Send for circulars to 
J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Per 


WORLD 


Te 








Types of Female Heroism, Beauty, 
and Influence, from the Earliest Ages 
to the Present Time. Magnificently 
Embellished with Full-page Stcel 


FAMOUS 
WOMEN fasting AGENTS WANTED. inl 
Lad a 


Paying Employment for Young Men 
Teachers and others in every colltty. $30 t to $75 
» Phil fadelphia, P Pa., St. Louis, Mo., 


perm month. Send gg ee 
Cineinneti, O., or, Chleags, Ih. 


New Cook Book 





BF nee and FANCY COOKING. A book of 
20 pages — over 400 caretuliy tried receipts by 


r. It teaches how to prepare 
nive dishes at a moderate cost, and contains all that 
= nee r can desire. Also contains a care- 
chapter on Cooking for Invalids. Price, 
rate only 25 Cents. Agents wanted. Price per 
_—s or hundred Ta on application. Address 
PATTEN & CO., 47 Barclay St., New York. 


PAGE AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. Jllus- 

4 — with PEN SCROLLS, Brrps, MOTTOES, 

ERNS, 2670 @ Japanese Designs (JA? 

ANESE COVER )» & 100 Album Quotations, AuL FOR 
15e. Stampstaken. J. Ff. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 


Elegant Phetograph Visiting Cards, 
, becoming very popular and are — 
-nice. Send your picture (photograp 
preferred,) and we'll send you, post 
paid, 1 doz. beveled, gilt-edge cards, 
with nameand photograph thereon, for 
only 60c. (currency or stamps), Send 
good picture to copy from, and we 
guarantee satisfaction, Agents want- 
eds outfit 15e, Address 
Nationa Proto Carp Co., 
West Haven, Conn. 


See rs 
GOLD AND SILV ER CHROMO CARDS, WITH 
name, 10c., poe paid. 
GEO. I. REED & CO., Nas assau, N. Y. 
NEW GOLD AND SILVER CHROMOS 10 CTs. 


with name. Silver oe ‘eo s taken 
J. B. HUSTED, “Heseen, RY. 


eed wg ousekee 
































Gold, Crystal, Lace, a Cards 


name in Gold and Jet, 
CLIN TON “i 20S., Clintonville, Ct. 
Elegant Cards. New — Shells, Gilt-Edge, 
etc., with — 10 cen 
Ga. SPRING, East Wallingford, C t. 


CHROMO, SNOWFLAKE, AND LACE CARDS, 
with name, 10c. 40 ail chromos, 10c. 
Star PRINTING Co., Northford, Ct. 





30 
20 


M 0 MENT—S2S45. LOR Travelin 
PL State = Jan ferre 
Also SALARY permonth. All EXPENSES 
advanced. WAGES promptly ak PEISES 
& Co. 306 George St. Cincinnati. 0. 











(@" FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with Pleasure send ae a onmple copy. of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
Hives Boag xtractora, Artificial Comb, Sec- 
tion Hi oxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Putented. Sim- 
ply send your address ona 1 8 postal card, written plainly, to 
1. ROO'T, Medina, Ohio, 








THE CLOVER-LEAF, a 4-page, 24-col 
umn farmers’ paper. containing valuvble in- 
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formation on the culture and harvesting of clover for seed. | | 





Sent free to every farmer sending us his name. 
BIRDSELL M’F’G CO., South Bend, Ind. 

Say you saw this in the American Agricuiturist. 
Secienianenenieenietenel 

















electricity, semana, birds, horses, etc., etc. 
pound, to the ocean, etc., etc. Population, size, and reli 
tpaid for 42 42 Cents. 17 res 75 cents. 


tion. 





Agents wanted. 


TEN & WADE, Publishers, 





ca The Best ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 
ever made for the price. 706 
accurately pro! 
somely bound in reloth, with gold embossed ti 
mentation. 
foreign words and phrases, a 
names, with their derivation and si 
names of American states and cities. 
general use. 
of the Aryan languages. La 
world. Distances traveled in a second by soun 
Curious facts in regard to man, to women 
cions of the world, etc. This remarkabl 


8 30,000 words, 
Hand. 


page 
mounced and clearly de fined. and- 





title and orna- - 
It has, in addition, an alphabetical list of 
also of Ame See: eS 
Popular 
Abbreviations in 
in — metric _——. Divisions 
giages and alphabets ¥ > 3 
n 


h 
e ‘Sout a 
iven on appl 
ew Yor 


Words used 


er dozen or hundred 


Price 
7 Barclay Street, 








containing a@ great variety of Hems, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and coméiensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from Page 179. 


In justice to the majority of our sub- 
scribers, who have been readers for many 
years, articles and illustrations are sel- 
dom repeated, as those who desire in= 
formation on a particular subject can 
cheaply obtain one or more of the back 
numbers containing what is wanted, 


Back numbers of the *‘ American Agri- 


| culturist,” containing articles referred to 


in the ** Basket” or elsewhere, can al- 
ways be supplied and sent post-paid for 
15 cts. each, or $1.50 per volume, 

The German Edition.—All the principal arti- 
cles and engravings that appear in the American Agricul- 
turist are reproduced in the German Edition. Besides 
these, there isa special department, edited by an eminent 
German cultivator. Our friends can do us a good service 
by calling the attention of their German neighbors and 
friends to the fact that they can have the paper in their 
own language, and those who employ Germans will 
find this Journal a most useful and acceptable present. 

Bound Copies of volume 38, and of every pre- 
vious volume back to Vol. XVI. (1857), neatly bound, with 
gilt backs, Index, ete., are supplied at $2 cach (or $2.30 
ifto be sent by mail). Sec Publishers’ Notes,2d cover page, 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting for 
each addition, the price paid by the original members ; 
ora small club may be made a larger one at reduced rates, 
thns: One having sent 6 subscribers and $7, may after- 
wards send 4 names more and $3, making 10 subseribers 
for $10.00; and so for the various other club rates. 





Terms to New South Wales, New Zea- 
land, Australia, Africa, ete.—To several in- 
quirers. Under the latest revision of the Postal Union 
Regulations the price of the American Aogriculturist 
(cither English or German edition), including postage 
prepaid through, will be covered by 7% shillings sterling 
perannum. This applies to the above countries, and to 
all others embraced in the General Postal Union. The 
simplest mode of remittance is by Postal Money Orders, 
payable in London, to the order of Orange Judd Oom- 
pany. These can be readily cashed in N. Y. City at a 
slight discount, which the publishers will cheerfully pay, 
For Club rates, (postage included), see our second cover 
page, and reckon 22 cents to the shilling sterling. 

Is Corn the Cause of Contracted Hoof ?— 
“B. J. G.,”’ Nashua, Iowa. Cornisa highly carbonaceous 
food, and as this kind of food is used chiefly for main- 
taining the animal heat, too much of it is apt to cause 
disturbance of the system. The result of overfeeding with 
corn, is to make an animal feverish, and the feet of a 
horse are tender spots, on account of the sensitiveness of 
the lamine. This is perceived in the easy foundering of 
a horse, by overfeeding. A result of fever in the feet, ia 
contracted hoof ; so that corn may be the cause of con- 
tracted hoof. To feed some bran will avoid this. 





Coal Oil meridie ow, W. H.,” Biair Co,, Pa., 
wishes to so cleanse barre's which have had coal oil 
(kerosene) in them that they may be used for vinegar, 
cider, etc. He has tried burning them out, but without 
success. Ifa thorough burning will not make them fit 
for use, we doubt if anything else will. If any reader 
can help our friend, let us hear from him. 

Sheep Disease in England.—The cable brings 
an account from the U.S. Consul at Gloucester, Eng., of a 
serious outbreak of a disease among sheep, in several local- 
ities. In thisinstance, it is ‘‘ Rot,” or * Sheep Rot," and 
quite distinct from Foot Rot. The Rot is due to “Flukes,"* 
which are leech-shaped worms, often found in the gall- 
bladder, or ducts and liver of sheep. Small numbers of 
these may be present without manifest irjury to the 
sheep, but when they occur in large numbers, the whole 
system of the animal is ‘eo disorganized, that the term 
“‘Rot,”” best expresses its condition. It iscaused by poor 
food, low dump pastures, and water from ponds and 
pools, When it occurs, its course is rapid, and no treat- 
ment will save the animal. Prevention is possible, by 
avoiding the causes, One part of the life of the Flake ts 
passed within the bodies of fresh water snails, etc., and 
from these it in time reaches the interior of the sheep ; for 
this reason it is important to supply sheep. with well- 
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‘water, or other water free from theseanimals. Sheep in 
which the attack does not amount to Rot, have been cured 
by a mixture consisting largely of Salt and Spirits of 
Turpentine. Indeed. the free use of Sal is regarded as 
an important preventive. We learn from a correspon- 
dent in Oregon, that Rot has within a short time made 
its appearance in some localities in that State. 
Bronzed Oranges. — The fruit in the Orange 
groves of both Florida and Louisiana has of late years 
been much discolored. The rind becomes, either in part 
or completely, colored a dark brown. The cause of this 
discoloration has not thus far been ascertained, a careful 
examination by those expert with the microscope having 
failed to detect anything like fungus, the cause of so 
many fruit troubles. It does not appear to prevent the 
fruit from coming to maturity, or to in the least affect its 
qgnality. We recently saw some boxes unloading, on 
which was marked in conspicuous letters, ‘* Genuine 
Florida Bronzed Oranges,”’ with the grower’s name, etc. 
This is shrewdly making ‘“‘a virtue of necessity,” and 
it may be that those whose groves are now free from 
the defect will be looking for a method by which their 
oranges can be “ bronzed,” and thus increase in value, 
The Cost of Tillage.—Other things being equal, 
that land which is tilled with the least expense, is the 
best land. It is not the size of the crop that determines 
the profit in farming, but the excess of the income over 
the ontgo. If it costs more to keep a corn field perfectly 
clear from weeds than the value of the increase of the 
erop caused by that culture amonnts to, then, so far as the 
¢orn crop is concerned, such excess of cornisaloss. But 
the influence of the care bestowed on one crop upon those 
that follow it must not be overlooked. It may be the 
best system that grows a certain crop at a loas in order to 
raise succeeding ones at a profit. The value, and, there- 
fore, the cost, of tillage, in a well established system, de- 
pends very largely on the time and place that is done. 
Snakes Swallowing their Young.—While 
it is a well established fact that most snakes do swallow 
their young, it has been doubted that this was done 
by venomous spakes. We recently gave an account, 
showing that Rattle Snakes have this peculiarity, and 
now comes Mr. C. C. Lobingier, of Alleghany Co., Pa., 
with a case, or rather cases, in point, which must add the 
Copperhead to the list of swallowers of their young. Mr. 


L.’s account is given with great precision and circum- | 
stance of time, place, and persone, but as we have no | 


reason to doubt his statements, we need give only the 
results. On Aug. 26th last, on going home from the sta- 
tion he came across a boy of 14, who had just killed four 
large Copperheads, which he had found together at the 
foot of astone wall. Noticing that two of the snakes 
were much puffed out, he opened the largest with his 
penknife, and found its belly full of young Copperheads; 
thie led to the opening of al! four, and every one had 
young Oopperheads, and he took out in all 34 young 
enakes from four old ones, but did not think at the time 
to note the number from each. The young snakes were 
from 3 to 6 inches long, and all showing more or less 
life. This testimony added to that given last month 
would seem to be suflicient to settle the question that 
venomous snakes, like others, do swallow their young. 


Teeth as an Index of Age.—‘B. A. B.," 
Cerro-Gordo Co., Ia. The teeth are an indication of the 
age of animals toa certain extent. They are not exact 
toa month, or even six months. Animals differ in pre- 
eocity, and some have their tecth earlier than others. 
In a heifer, the second permanent incisor appears at 28 
to 32 months, the fifth molar appears near the end of the 
second year, in the back part of each jaw ; in the course 
of the third year, the second permanent molar appears. 
The third permanent incisor comes after 3 years, but it 
may not come until near the end of the 4th year. A chart of 
the teeth may be had at this office, (price $1, post paid), 
by which their manner of growth can be understood. 


Sheep Keeping in Kansas,—‘“F. M. M..” 
Girard Co., Ky. Sheep can be kept easily in Western 
Kansas. About Dodge City is a suitable locality, as it is 
not thickly settled. For a flock of 1,000, a capital of 
at least $3.000 will be required. The sheep can be pur- 
ebased at Denver, Colorado, and driven slowly across the 
country to Kansas. One man can care for 2,00) sheep. 


A Wisconsin Farm Going to Louisi- 
ana.—A Grant Co..Wis., farmer writes that he does not 
like to see hundreds of acres of the very best land. all 
the manure, and sometimes the crops too. washed into the 
Miesissippi and carried down to New Orleans, probably 
0 help form the Deltas. This is a question in agricul- 
tural engineering, and the remedy can only be suggested 
by an inspection of the locality. The situation of the 
Jand may be such that it could be thrown into terraces 
by the plow, and thus prevent washing. Our correspon- 
Gem does not state whether the land is the river “ bot- 





| in that case the cattle can only eat from one side, ordi- ! 





tom” and the loss arises from overflow, when diking 
would be the remedy, or is steep river banks and the 
washiug is from heavy rains. It may be th? best use 
of such land to put it into grass, and thus hold the land. 


Sulphur Fumes for Ants.—“E. M. S.,”’ writes 
from Perth Amboy, N. J., that when he lived in Texas, 
parties went about with apparatus for destroying ants. 
It consisted of an arrangement for forcing the fumes of 
burning sulphur into the nests, and was found very effec- 
tive, though the price charged by the operators was re- 
garded as extravagant. A similar method has been found 
useful in California, for the destruction of ground squir- 
rels. Those who have failed with all other methods for 
ridding their grounds of ants, may act upon this hint. 
An ordinary bellows could be rigged up to answer. 

Out of His Name.-—It is very annoying when 
every pains has been taken, to find, when it is too late, 
that an advertisement which one man has paid for, is ac- 
credited to some other man. Mr. G. H. Rathbun tried 
recently to tell people that he sold Plymouth Rocks 
and other fowls at Hartford Conn., but when the ad- 
vertisement was published, it was made to appear, that 
it wasone J. H.—another Rathbun altogether. G. H. 
Rathbun is the man who has the famous chickens. 





A Feed Rack.--A reader sends sketches of acheap 
feed rack and says; “I use 2 by 4-inch scantling, seven 
feet long for the posts, of which 
there are three pairs in a 16 
footrack. They should be bolt- 
ed together at the top; and it 
is better to bolt the scantling 
on too.” A 2 by 4 scantling is 
put on each side above the bot- 
tom board, shown in an end 
view of the rack in figure 1. 

The posts should project a few 

inches below the bottom board. aaa = 
The arrangement and position “ Tagg 
of these posts, makes it impos- Fig. 1.—END VIEW. 
sible for stock to get their feet into or upset the rack. 
It can be used for a part of a fence, around stacks, thouzh 























Fig. 2.—sIDE-VIEW OF RACK. 
narily they eat from both sides, Figure 2 shows one of 
the sides of the rack ready for use. 


Mucilage from Cherry Gum,.—‘H. B. D.,” 
there is a most excellent reason for your failure to make 
mucilage from the gum that exudes from cherry and 
other fruit trees—it is not soluble in water. Though 
fruit-tree gums, when dry, have some resemblance to the 
poorer kinds of Gum Arabic, they are really very unlike. 
Gum Arabic will completely dissolve in water, but these 
gums from the cherry, etc., merely swell up, but do not 
dissolve; no matter how much the mass is stirred and 
broken up, it will, after standing a while, all settle, 
leaving the water without any stickiness. 


Buying Seeds of Strangers.—aA correspondent 
in Augusta Co., Va., writes that a man passed through 
his and other counties ‘‘selling Swedish Clover Seed, 
representing it as having been introduced into Penn. in 
1876, through the Shaker Seed Co.’’ The seller has since 
been published in some papers as a swindler, and his 
seeds as those of injurious weeds. Our friend and a 
number of other farmers are in trouble, and fear to sow 
the seed lest they fill their land with vile weeds, and we 
are written to for information on the subject. The 
safety of these farmers consists in the fact that it is 
much easier to get seeds of useful plants than those of 
weeds. This chap no doubt furnished old clover seed of 
somesort. But why buy seeds of strangers and believe 
their nonsense? By consulting the catalogue of any 
first class seed house they would have found that Swedish 
Clover wasa regular article of their trade. Desirable 
novelties are not hawked about the country in this way. 


Black Leg in Calves.—‘“H. T. F.,"" Peoria Co., 
Ill., writes that he has lost three sucking calves in as 
many weeks. ‘I first find them quite lame in the front 
shoulder, with blood gathering under the skin, which 
moves with the pressure of the hand. Death soon fol- 
lows. Upon being skinned, the blood is black, and all 
next to the skin.’’—This trouble, called variously ‘‘ Black 


| Epsom Salts, anda little Linseed Oil. 





Leg,”* * Black Quarter,” “ Bloody Murrain,” (Carbuncu- 


lar Erysipelas), 18 most frequent in young, well-fed, and 
rapidly growing stock. It consists of a romarkable 
change in the blood, with its accumulation in the 
shoulder, neck, breast, and near side. The disease ig 
very rapid in its work, and a recovery from an attack is 
exceptional. If noticed in time, it may be prevented from 
taking its malignant form by changing the food to a 
lighter diet, and employing a purgative of 2 to 6 ounces of 
The warm weather 
of early spring is the most favorable time for the devel- 
opment of the disease, and it should be watched for. 

Trotting Horses.—At the close of the trotting sea- 
son of 1879, there were fifty-four horses with a record of 
2:20. Of these over one-half are the descendants of Rys- 
dyk’s Hambletonian. St. Julian, the fastest trotter on 
record,—time, 2:12%—is a combination of the trotting 
elements of the Hambletonian and Clay families of horses. 


English Rental Better than American 
Proprietary Farming.—Here is what the owner 
of a farm in Wisconsin writes and we give his view of 
the matter. Comment is unnecessary :—‘‘Valuable as the 
American Agriculturist is, it would be much more 60, if it 
would leave alone comparisons between English and Am- 
erican farmers. The truth is this: An English Farmer on 
a good rented farm with any surety of holding it for any 
length of time, is infinitely better off than an American 
farmer, and is placed in a much better position to make 
money: thatis payinga rent of $5 to $10 per acre annu- 
ally, in England, is better than owning land in America. 
I know of what I speak. I have farmed in England. This 
is the third and last time that I have been in the United 
States. Probably you think me crazy—maybe Iam. I 
am just crazy enough to go right back again and renta 
farm in England. Whatis a rent of $5 to $10 or $15 per 
acre in England for good land, compared to the prices 
they realize for products, and compared with our prices.” 

An Unfruitfal Vine.—A correspondent at 
Dobbs’ Ferry, N. Y., writes that he has an “ Isabella" 
vine 8 or 10 years old that blooms abundantly every year, 
but bears no fruit. He has tried severe pruning, no 
pruning, and enriching the soil, but all to no purpose, 
while other vines of the same variety near by have an 
abundance of fruit. Our friend does not wish to destroy 
the vine, as it affords shade where it is needed, and asks: 
‘* What is the trouble with the vine ?”—We think he has 
answered the question very completely: It does not bear. 
The vine may be a chance seedling, and it is a very com- 
mon thing for seedling grape-vines to bear only staminate 
or sterile flowers. Or it may be a sport; it sometimes 
happens that one branch of a vine will bear different 
leaves, or larger or differently shaped or colored fruit 
from the rest of the vine. In this case a cane may have 
sported in the direction of producing only staminate or 


j male flowers, and that cane was used in propagating. 


We should set a new vine or vines, to take the place of 
this; as the new vines get large enough to produce 
shade, cut away a part of the old one; in two or three 
years it can be replaced by other vines, and no percepti- 
ble amount of shade be lost, while fruit will be gained. 

Corn Cobs.—During the past six months corn cobs 
and the meal from them have attracted considerable 
attention. Not many years ago they were thought worth- 
less as an article of food, and are now generally thrown 
away. Of Jate a number of analyses of corn cobs have 
been made, all of which are much in their favor. Prof. 
Steckhardt, of Germany, rates the nutritious value of 
cob meal as high as that of fresh potatoes, and says that 
it is more digestible thanstraw. The next question, and 
the one which as yet does not seem to be answered, is: 
What isthe infinence of this meal upon the animal? 
Does it clog the paunch as claimed by some? The chem 
istry of cob meal is one thing and the practical feeding 
value of it, is another ; will they both agree in its being 
an important addition to the list of our feeding stuffs? 
Any analysis may show 8 nutritive valne that the ani- 
mal’s stomach fails to discover. The value to the farmer 
of cobs, as a feeding stuff, can only be ascertained by 
accurate experiments in feeding. If any such have been 
made they should be made public. 


Our Field Experiments, —Prof. Atwater writes 
“In the descriptive pamphlet prepared to go with the Ex- 
perimental Fertilizers offered by the American Agricul- 
turést, I have taken pains toexplain about the experi- 
ments, and how to make and interpret them. I ehall 
be happy to receive questionsend suggestions, and will 
reply as promptly and fully as my time will allow." 
Address communications to Prof. W. O. Atwater, Middle- 
town, Ct.—[Eps.] 


Toads Eating Bees.—A French observer, M. 
Brunet, has seen a single toad in his garden catch, and 
devour, twelve honey bees in rapid succession. Upon 
moving the toad to some distance from the hives, it re- 
turned toits attacks upon the “ hot-footed” insecta, 














Catalogues Received 
SEEDSMEN. 

Wu. FB. Carson, 125 Chambers Street, New York. 
Throngh some oversight this was not acknowledged at 
the time it was received, though it came among the earli- 
est, Itis not too late to say that it is one of the very 
neatest and fullest, while in the way of novelties it is in 
the foremost rank. 

FRANK Forp, Ravenua, Ohio. 
Alpha Tomato. 

Aaron Low, Essex. Mass. A fall and illustrated list, 
with Low’s Hybrid Squash and other specialties. 

J. J. Simonson, 63 Barclay Street. An abridged list of 
Seeds and Plants. 

Ropert Vretcu & Sons. New Haven, Conn. A full 
Seed catalogue, to which a large Plant list is appended. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Barmp & TuTtce. Bloomington, Hl. This is the Nur- 
sery established by F. K. Pheenix, and appears to be as 
fall as formerly. 

R. J. Brack, Bremen, Ohio. Besides the well known 
varieties, a remarkable list of New and Rare Apples, Dye- 
house Cherry, etc. 

Geo. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. Grape Vines, in 
cluding novelties, other Fruits and Flowers. 

R. Doveias & Sons, Waukegan, Ill. A special list of 
very rare Evergreen Seedlings, 

Eupwancer & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. Descriptive 
catalogne of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, etc., as fall and 
as wonderful in its way as the Fruit list noted last month. 

G. H. & J. H, Hae, South Giastonbury, Conn Small 
Fruits, Champion Quince, ete. 

Parvey & ANDERSON, Union Springs, N.Y. Fruit and 
Ornamental Stock. The Dnechess Grape a specialty. 

A. Hance & Son, Red Bank, N. J.) A full stock in 
every department, and several specialties. 

Gno. 8, JossELYN, Fredonia, N.Y. Grape Vines and 
Smatl Fruits, 

Jacos W. Manninc, Reading, Mass. Gencral stock, 
Evergreens a specialty. Various novelties. 

THomas MEEHAN, Germantown, Pa. A wonderfully 
full collection, with many rarities. 

B. Moony & Sons, Lockport, N. Y. 
very low rates 

Wrra™ Parry. Cinnaminson, N. J. Small Fruits, 
with several new varicties of Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

J. A. Vaucun & Co., Carver, Mase. General collection 
of Frait and Ornamental Trees. 

G, ZIMMERMAN & Son, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Seed Potato list and 


Wholesale lists at 


An illustrated 
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FLORISTS. 

N. ApmtraL, Danville, Ill. Greenhouse and Bedding 
Plants in great variety. 

Barrp & TuTt.E, Bloomington, Ill. 
illustrated Plant catalogue. 

G. R. Ciark, Scranton, Pa. Besides Greenhouse Plants 
makes a specialty of Vegetable Plants. 

EDWARD GILLETT, Southwick, Mass. Native Perennial 
Plants, Shrubs, Ferns, ete. 

lloopEs Bro. & Tuomas, Westchester, Pa. Although 
the Greenhouse business is secondary to that of the Nur- 
sery. the list is as large as if this were the sole business. 

Hovey & Co., 16 South Market Strect, Boston, Mass. 
Very full, and includes the wonderful new Camellias. 

Davin LittLe & Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y. A large stock, 
including novelties. 

TyrRA Montgomery, Mattoon. Thi. 
house and special Geranium catalogues. 

JOHN Sav, Washington, D. C._ A catalogue of over 
120 pages, with the usual share of Rare and New Plants, 
besides a splendid Rose list. 

GEORGE Sucn, South Amboy. N. J. Spring catalogne 
of Bedding Plants, Gladiolus, ete,, as neat in appearance 
and as rich in contents as its predecessors. 

W. B. Wooprvurr, Westfield, N. J., adds to Bedding 


A large and full 


General Green- 








catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental stock 


Plants, Cabbage, Tomato, and others, thus blending the 
useful with the sweet. 
FOREIGN CATALOGUES. 

STEELE Bros. & Co., Toronto, Canacia. 
lustrated **Seed Annual.’’ 

D. Luccuetti & Co., Milan. Italy. 
Secds, and Seeds of American Grapes. 

FERTILIZERS. 

H. J. Baker & Bro., 215 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
er’s Complete Manures. 

MATFIELD FERTINIZER Co.. 13 Doane Street, Boston, 
Mass. A treatise on the Matfield Fertilizers, and direc- 
tions for use. 

MICHIGAN SALT Ass‘N, Saginaw, Mich. 
“Salt as a Fertilizer.” 

LIVE STOCK, POULTRY, ETC. 

ARMSTRONG & BoGMAN, Providence, R. I. 
Amcrican Sebrights. 

Sam’. CusHMan, Pautucket, R. I. White Leghorns, 

W.E. Frievp, Richland, N.Y. Poultry, Trout, and Bees, 

Gro, S. JossELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. Fowls, Ducks, and 
Geese. 

F. B. REDFIELD, Batavia. N. Y.  Polled Angus and 
Short Horn Cattle, and Trotting Horses, 


A very full i- 


Field and Garden 


Forest- 


A Treatise on 


Pea Comb 





| 
| 
| 


W. L. MALLow, New Holland, Ohio. Ayrshire Cattle, 
Berkshire Pigs, Cotswold Sheep and Poultry. 

L. C. Root & Bro., Mohawk, N. Y. Italian Bees, and 
all appliances used in Bee-keeping. 


MACHINERY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

AMERICAN STEAM APPLIANCE Co., 12 and 15 Park Row, 
N. Y. Feed Governors, Water Indicators, etc. 

BLYMYER MANUFATURING Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. This, 
the oldest establishment engaged in making Sorghum 
and Sugar machinery, is ready to meet the renewed ac- 
tivity in Sorghuin culture. 

Boomer & Boscnert, Syracuse, N. Y. Full descrip- 
tions and illustrations of their remarkable Cider and 
Wine Presses. 

H. B. Grirrrme, 70 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 
plements, Fertilizers, Chemicals, ete. 

ALLEN GoverNoR Co., Boston, Mass. 
Steam Engines. 

A. & F. Brown, 57, 59, and 61 Lewis Street, N. Y¥. 
Hangers, Pulleys, and other machinery. 

EvurEKA Mower Co., Towanda, Pa. Mowing machines. 

Jas. W. QuEEN & Co., 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Microscopes, Telescopes, ete. 

Gro. W. Tart, Abbington, Conn. 


Farm Im- 


Governors for 


Benefactor Road 


Scraper. 
Wo. Setiers & Co., 79 Liberty Street, N. Y. Shafts, 
Hangers, Pulleys, and other machinery. - 


Wiiison & Sons, Columbus, Ohio. 
Spring Whiffle Trees. 

Wirnineton & Cooxry, Jackson, Mich., make Garden 
and Farming Tools, and issue a beautiful catalogue, 


Cast-Steel, Spiral 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SDA AAA AAA AAR ALSO OOOO OOOO —APAIPIVE 


University of the State of New York. 


ical nar 
fetuses 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of lectures commences in October. 
each year. Circular and information can be had on ap- 
plication to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
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gan contains 


olden Ton 
(@) Melodia Forte, (6) VOX CELE 
Forte, (10.) Melodia, (11.) Flute, (i2.) Dule le ve 
Octaves. Upright Bellows, with immense power. Lamp Stands at each end. Beatty’s Lin- 
ff and Beatty’s New Excelsior Grand Organ Knee Swell, Magnificent en 4 
finished Black Walnut Case and Elegant French Veneered Panels latest design extension top wi 
beautiful music receptacle. All late improvements. Weight when boxed about 3i5lhs. This Ore 
Beatty’s New_Vox Celeste Stop, which is by far the sweetest and 
Most perfect that has ever been attained. Charming! is the universal exclamation of 
critics and lovers of sweet music who have heard this combination, The sudden burst of harmony 
thrown out by the Beatty Grand Organ Excelsior Knee Swell, from the scale being 





Beatty's Offer for Thirty Days. 


This Beautifal Piano Upright Cabinet or Parlor Organ, (like cut) New Style A, or 
Dimensions—Height .5 inches, Depth 24 inches, Length 32 inches. Three (3) sets of 
ue Reeds, Thirteen gs Stops. 


!) Wolins. (2.) Echo, (3.) Viola, (4.) Diapason, 


TE, G) GRAND ORGAN, (8.) Celestina, (9.) Flute 
et, U3.) VOX HUMANA or TREM 


erformed by a 


pa = professional, is inimitable: all things considered, this instrument is the finest Cabinet Organ in 


Agents, about $375.00. 


This certainly is a fair offer. 


world. The Suan shines 


now! 


of Pianos and 
ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


J. L. Everitt, 


Celebrated Pianos and Organs. 


struments. Beware of imitations! M 
sponsible imitators. Beware! Buy t 


shipped with the instrument) tor ONLY 


&#~Can be shipped on an Honr's Notice. Please send your order by letter or telegraph. No money 
required until you are entirely satisfied. Pay for the Instrument only after you hive fully tested it 
at your own home. If it is not as represented, return it at my expense, I paying freight both ways, 
temember that this offer is not good after the 
I positively will not deviate from this price. 


FULLY WARRANTED FOR SIX YEARS! 


aay I want this instrument more generally introduced. hence this unparalleled offer. It is about the 
actual cost of manufacturing. ORDER AT ON 
locality sells others, My instruments are first-class and just as represented. It is a Standing 
dvertisement. Hence | can give vou a splendid | 
avout cost. You will do well to accept this offer. At this writing our order 
(Seventy-two thousand, eight hundred and nineteen) of Beatty’s Celebrated 
Organs in actual use throughout the civilized world, and I challenge any one to show one that 
does not give perfect satisfaction, Sales now very large, constuntly increasing ata rapid rate. The 
most successful house in America. More unsolicited testimonials than any manu- 
facturer. Send for list of names of persons Who are using my instruments everywhere, some may 
be in your neighborhood, whom yon mav know. _I_have extended my sales now over the entire 
nowhere but it lights my instruments. Since my return from 
an extended tour through the Continent of Europe, 1 am more determined than ever thut no city, 
town or village throughout the entire civilized world shall be unrepresented by my celebrated in- 
great success has brought into existence hundreds of irre- 
e best but avoid the monopolists and irresponsible houses. 
| AB ng is the only Establishment in the world that uses the Celebrated Golden Tongue 
eeds! The greatest invention of the 19th century. Having been Elected M 
oy an overwhelming majority is sufficient proofof my popularity athome. This Advertisement 
will appear but once, and nothing can be saved on this instrument by correspondence. 
f 


h 


2 NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER. 
for Musical Instruments can never be lower. ADDRESS ALL ORDERS FO 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


America, I challenge itsequal. Beware of imitation. Buy only the genuine Beatty. 
Regular Retail Price asked for such an instrament by the Monopoliste’ 


I will_sell this Beautiful Organ during the next 30 days in order to have it introduced, with a 
ADJUSTABLE STOOL, $os00r Book thrown in, (which will be 
. 


days are up, and that 


NCE, as every Organ when introduced in a new 
argain, by selling you the first one at 


- Stands 92, 
(ed Pianos mn 


ayor of wy city 
rder 


youdo not want one yourself, order one and make your friend a handsyume present. 
G2?"This is the greatest offer yet made. Illustrated_newspaner with much information about cost 
rgans, sent free. Show this splendid Offer to your Neighbors._23 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
Now is the time to order, labor and material are advancing. NEW PIANOS, WITH 
STOOL, COVER AND BOOK FROM $210 to $1,600. 


READ WHAT IS SAID OF BEATTY'S ORGANS 


-. Cashier National Broadway Bank, New York City, writes: “Organ re- 
ceived. Aslam fully satisfied With the instrument, I remit without further delay. I have not 
thought it necessary to call in experts to test it. All my family are delighted with it.” 

Send for long list of testimonials from persone from all parts of the world who are uslag Deatty’s 


EATTY. 





Labor and material are advancilag. Prices 
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$10 


00, REWARD 


For any Washing Machine that will Wash Cleaner, Quicker, with Less Labor and Wear and Tear of Clothes than the 


ROBBINS FAMILY WASHER AND BLEACHER, PAT’D OCT. 3, ’71. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY PERFECT SELF-OPERATING WASHER IN THE WORLD. 


No rubbing required. No more yellow clothes nor hard work on washing day. No more rubbing clothes full of holes. Seeing is helieving, and if you will try it once, you will never 
again wash without it, nor use any other washiug machine. Ir 1s THE Best IN THE WORLD, and will wash anything from a lace curtala to a horse blanket, and can not get out of order. 


Good Agents Wanted, both Male and Female, to whom Liberal Inducements are Offered. 


THE ART OF CLEANSING FABRICS, 
is yet but imperfectly understood by thousands of good 
house-keepers. The numerous devices of friction rollers, 
pounders, squeezers, dashers, agitators, steam wash-boilers 
etc., have all failed in one or more of the three essentia: 
ints, namely: The saving of labor, wear and tear of 
elothes, or in perfectly extracting the dirt and discoloration; 
ali of which are accomplished by the RopBins FaMILy 
WaSHER AND BLEACHER, 
WHAT IS IT REMOVES THE DIRT? 

You may ask washer-women and house-keepers, and your 
answer from nine out of ten will be, “ Plenty of elbow- 

,” or in other words, laborious rubbing upon the 
wash-board. And such is the case, for you first rub soap 
upon the cloth, and then you have to rub it in to make the 
dirt soluble ; but does that remove it? No; to do that you 
must dip it in the water and rub repeatedly to force water 
through the fabric, again and again. That is what removes 
dirt after having been softened by the chemical action of 
the soap. 

The way in which this could be most economically accom- 

lished has been —_ in the FAMILY WASHER AND 

LEACHER, which embodies all the above points. 

Mechanical devices take the entire time of a person dur- 
ing the whole wash, and will not remove streaks from 
clothes. With the Washer and Bleacher washing, baking, 
and housework are contemporaneous operations—the fire 
doing the washing and baking, while the housewife does her 
housework. 

It is harder work to operate these mechanical devices than 
touse thecommon wash-board. They are constantly gettin, 
out of order, and wear out inashort time. They wear ou 
clothes faster than the rubbing-board, because the friction 
is go much greater. 

All who have tried steam wash-boilers will unite with us 
in saying: They do not give satisfaction. 


WE WILL EXPLAIN WHY. 


| THE CAPACITY OF THE WASHER AND | lime; third, solutions of acids. 





stated, water force is what removes dirt from the fibre | 


As 
ofthe cloth. A large body of water is reyuired to hold 
solution aeompnastivey small amount of 
boflers cannot accomplis' 


eontain enough water to hold the dirt in solution. While 


in | 
irt. Steam wash- | 
h the desired result. They do not | 


steam will not remove dirt, it is a powerful agent to assist | 


in cleansing, because it expands the fabric, and causes the 
discharge of dirt and impurities from the cloth that cannot 
be forced out in any other way, unless by the application of 
heat andJorce of water combined. 


In order to remove the dirt from steamed clothes, they 


must be washed out in water at nearly boiling heat, for if 


you use water at a lower temperature it causes the fabricto | 


contract, which “ sets the dirt,” thus causing the clothes to 


turn yellow. An essential tning to be mentioned is the rot- | 
ting of clothes by steam wash-boilers, because of the small 


quantity of water used. 


Everybody knows that a large quantity of soap dissolved | 
in a small body of water must necessarily form an exceeding: | 


ly strong aikali, which, after the clothes are packed in the 
steam wash-boiler, is converted into steam, every moment 
becoming more concentrated till the clothes are removed. 
A few such washings and what is the result? Simply this: 
Your clothes fall to pieces of their own weight, and you 
pronouuce steum wash-boilers (as they are) a failure. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF THE WASHER AND BLEACHER embodies 
all the essential points. First, we have the desired heat 
which expands the fabric and causes it to discharge the dirt 
Second, we obtain a powerful suction beneath the clothes, 
which produces a rapid downward current or water force, 
through and through them, thereby removing the dirt. 
Third, we use a large body of water, which holds the dirt in 
solution. Fourth, we use but a small quantity of soap. 
Fifth, the washing is done by water, and not by steam. This 

ess cannot injure fabrics. It cleanses thoroughly, rins- 

g the clothes be all that is required to complete the 


peration. 


BLEACHER, 

There are two sizes: No. 1, the family size; No. 2, suitable 
for small hotels, restaurants, and barber-shops, boarding- 
houses, etc. 

‘fhe Washer is composed of metal and cannot get out of 


order. 

The family size weighs about 5 lbs., and is only 8 inches 
long by 5inches wide, and 1%-inch deep. 

The discharge pipe is 13 inches high over that, and is 14 
inch m diameter. It throws water in a solid, unbroken 
stream, at the rate of 6 to 8 gallons per minute. it will work 
in any fiat bottom boiler, It takes only 8 or 4 ounces of soap 
in 10 or 12 gallons of water, and will wash bed or tablelinen, 
8 boiler full in 10 to 15 minures, wearing herp in from 10 
to 30 minutes, and will remove streaks without rubbing ; re- 
quires no previous preparation of the clothes, such as soak- 
ing over night. Take the clothes dry, and whenthe Washer 
= thoroughly at work, fill the boiler as full as it will hold 

gently pressing them down with a stick. Use no 
chemicals, only good | ee soft water. If the water is 
hard, it may be softened by a small piece of borax, which is 
harmless, 

For Lace Curtarnsthis Washer isinvaluable. It cleanses 
them as no other process can, and without the slightest 
danger of injury. 

No. 2, or smail hotel size, is 814 in. long, at in. wide, 1% in. 
deep, and weighs about 8 lbs. It will work in a flat bottom 
boiler holding 15 tv 25 gallons, and wash of average pieces 
from 1,500 to 2,000 per day; or it may be used in any smaller 
boiler that has a flat bottom large enough for it to rest upon. 

For hospitals this Washer is pronounced by the medical 
faculty invaluable, being the most powerful disinfector 
known ; leaving the fabrics pure as when new. By engi- 
neers, mechanics, and scientific men generally, it 1s pro- 
nounced one of the most wonderful discoveries in the prin- 
ciple of hydraulics or water sorce ever brought to light. By 
bleachers and chemists it is said to be the most powerful 
method of removing dirt and vegetable matter from fabrics 
ever known. Itis the greatest bleacher extant and for that 
alone is worth ten times the price. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WASHER AND 

BLEACHER Is THIS: 

We have 5lbs. of metal, which attains a much greater de- 
gree of heat than the water surrounding it, consequently 
the water underneath the Washer becomes hotter and more 
expansive than in any other part of the boiler, and is there- 
by thrown to the surface through the tube ; thus tending to 
produce a vacaum underneath the Washer at the bottom of 
the boiler, iuto which the water is rapidly drawn. 

As it passes along the channels of the Washer, the curved 
and contracted throats of which preveut its flowing back- 
ward, and being held in contact with the hot metal it be- 
comes hotter and hotter, consequently more expansive and 
more forcible until thrown to the surface, thus producing a 
powerful suction beneath the clothes through which the 
water must pass inarapid downward current, thereby ob- 
taing a water force which cannot be obtained by any other 
method known in cleansing fabrics. Thus, we get a com- 
bination. RST, WE HAVE THE DESIRED 
H T. SECOND. PERFECT CHEMIC 7 
TION OF 1E SOAP, ‘THIRD, FORCE 
WATER—ALL OF WHICH ARE REQUIR 
TO THOROUGHLY CLEANSE AND PURI 
ANY FABRIC. 

THE _ IMPROVED WASHER, 
has a perfect fitting pipe, and is a combination of metals 
which does not become sticky or dirty, It comes out of the 
boiler as bright as new. 
A WORD ABOUT BLEACHING, 

There are few professional bleachers in the United States. 
The word “ bleaching ” implies the art of extracting vegeta- 
ble or animal matter and discoloration from the various 
fibres which constitute all our different fabrics. This is 
done by a regular chemical process. -onsisting, first, of alka- 
line boiliugs ; second, immersions in solutions of chloride of 


Agents can make from $10 to $100 per week, 


After each process the 
z0o0ds receive a thorough rinsing in clear water, then last of 
all processes to thoroughly extract all injurious matter, 
comes that of boiling in good soap and water. This leaves 
the goods pure and white as snow, — to finish for the 
market. Now the question arises, can those fabrics again 
absorb and fix all their natural discolorations? We answer 
no, impossible. Then why is it (asks the housewife) my 
clothes become yellow and discolored? There are many 
reasons—poor soap, hard water, careless servants, not hay- 
ing strength to rub out the dirt yourselves, and not being 
able to use water by hand hot enough to keep the fabric ex- 
panded to the extent which is absolutely requisite to thor- 
oughly extract the dirt, or “ bleach the clothes.” Clothes 
should never be bieached but once, but thoroughly washed, 
and they will aleeuys be white. THE FAMILY WasHgsR AND 
BLEACHER Will do it for you every time. 
THE INDUCEMENTS WE OFFER, 

We want a Local Agent in every town in the United States. 
We know from experience that reliable, energetic men can 
— money selling the Washer and Bleacher in any oom- 
munity. 

We want first-class men a8 GENERAL AGENTS; men 
— of managing one or more counties. 

o such we give a duly executed Certificate of Agency. 

We furnish descriptive circulars for distribution among 
families. Also large posters for advertising in public 
pees. Printed directions for using are sent with each 

Vasher. 

The retail price of No.1 WASHER, in New York, is 





3.50 
No.2 WASHER, $5.00; No. 1, $24.00 per dozen; No 8, $3608 
per dozen. 
SAMPLE, OR SINGLE WASHERS, 

In States east of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivera, also 
in Kansas and Nebraska we will deliver at your nearest 
railway express oftice, CHARGES PREP 
No. 1 WASHER, $3.50, Sample No. 2 WAS 
We will deliver, PREPAID, a No. 1 WASHER 
kota, at Bismarck, or Yankton, for $850; in W oming, 
Cheyenne, for $3.50; in Idaho, at Franklin City, for $4.50; 
Colorado, at Denver, or Pueblo, for $4; in New Mexico, at 
Santa Fe, for $5; in Arizona, at Prescott, for $8.50; in Utan, 
at Ogden, for $4; in Nevada, at Virginia City, for $5; in 
Louisiana, at New Orleans, for $3.50; in Arkansas, at Little 
Rock, for £3.50; in Texas, at Corsicana, for £4.50; at Texar- 
kana, Denison, or Sherman, for $8.50. For the Pacific coast 
we will deliver No, 1 at San Francisco, Sacramento, Marys- 
ville, or San Jose, for $4. Our reason for so do‘ng is to in- 
duce people to investigate this matter,feeling assured that 
a triad willsecure an Agent for us. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

As to the reliability of this Company, we refer you to the 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK Of this city, or to any 
Express Company in New York. Also tothe Publishers of 
the following named well known leading journals, viz. :-- 
New York—American Agriculturist, Weekly Sun. Weekly 
Times, Weekly Tribune, Weekly Witness, Weekly World, 
Christian Advocate, Boston Youth’s Companion, Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, Cincinnati Gazette, Toledo Biade, Springfield 
Farm & Fireside, all of whom have more or less frequently 
editorially endorsed ws as well as our Washer. 

In ordering, write plainly your name, post-office, County, 
and State. Also the name of the express office to which you 
wish the Washer forwarded. 

CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ALL ORDERS, 

Remit by Post-office Order or Registered Letter, ai our 
visk. We insure the safe delivery of all Washers ordered 
as above. Money may also be sent by draft on New York. 

Send for a sample and secure A BUSINESS THAT WILL 
PAY YOU WELL, 

When you order or write, mention this paper. 


Bissell Manufacturing Co. 


at 
in 


Address 





50 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORE. 





WW. 8, BLUNTS 
Universal Force Pumps. 


Secured by letters patent. 
THESE PUMPS HAVE RECEIVED THE 
- DAL OF SUPERIORITY.’’ 
The highest award of the American Institute 
for 1878 over all competitors. 
These pumps have enormous power, and are for the honse 
or for out-door wellsof any depth. They areconstructed 
with special regard to strength, 
ease of working, and durability. 
They can be immediately 
changed from lift to force pumps, 
and the air chamber can be re- 
volved, 80 a8 to allow the handle 
to work at any desired angle with 
the spont. Having close tops, 
they cannot be tampered with. 
Attention is cnlled to our new 
elegant pattern DEEP WELL 
non-freezing FIREPUMP. 
Also, Biunt’s Sand Vacu- 
um Chambers.—A complete 
protection against sand or gritty 
water in dug or driven wells, 
pis mines, and rivers. 
or hand or steam pumps, 
all sizes, from 1%4-inch to 4-inch 
suction pipe. 
Send for circulars to 
Nantes toa Sheek 
71 Fulten an eeke 
c man St. New York. 
New England Agericy, A. M. MORTON & OO., 25 
Washington St., ton, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Agency, D nham, Carrigan & Co., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


AGENTS WANTED — For the handsomest and 


CHEAPEST BIBLES erence 


vouger.£ Mewar, CASH PRE 
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THE | 


Hartford Compressed Air 


Ox 


be 
\ 


Water Driven to any Hight 
and Distance by Com- 
pressed Air. 
> Country Houses Supplied Cheaply and 
Certainly for Bath Rooms, Water Closets, Hot and Cold 
Water Faucets, ete. 
Plenty of Fresh Water for Stock on Farms. 
The best Pump tor [rrigating, supplying Railroad Tanks, 
and for Mining purpose 
For Circular and Price-list address 
EZRA BROOKS, 
Sec. and Gen. Manager of The Hartford Com- 
pressed Air Pump Co. 
Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 


THE RACINE IRON WORKS 


Manufacture FLORISTS’ and ORNA- 
MENTAL IRON COODS 


Ferneries, or War- 
dian Cases, Aqua- 
ria, Fountains, 
Vases, Brackets, 
Plant Window 
Boxes, Flower 
Stands, ande- 
liers, etc. 


§. FREEMAN & SON. 
Proprietors, 
Racine, Wis. 


ga” Send for our Il 
lustrated Catalogues. 





| WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
TUBE WILLS. 
235 BROADWAY, 


Opposite Post-Office, NEW YOR 


DELAWARE O10 CHAIR. 


The Delaware Double Caned Chairs 
are sold from Ocean to Ocean. If you want a 
Chair for the Library, sitting Room, 

Lawn, or Office, that is strong, right in eg 
the seat, right in the back, right every- 
where, ask for the genuine. 

Ali not so branded are imitations. 

D=OLAWARE CHAIR CO.. 

Delaware, Ohio. 
Observe the Trade Mark. 
Send for Circular. 


| 
} 
| 
} 





For mending Tin, Brass, Copper, Lead, 
or Iron. without acid or soldering iron. 
Any lady or child can mend with it. 
Will send one sample Plate by mail 
(with directions: that will ent 192 -in. 
square patches, on receipt of 25c. ; 8 for 
$1; 100 for $10. ‘Postage stamps rec’d as 
cash.) AGENTS WANTED. Can carry 
one dav’s stock in your pocket. ‘Sales 
will yield #3 to #15 per day. Our 64-page 
Illustrated CATALOGUE of Chromos, 
Jewelry, Novelties, Stationery, &c. 
Free. Address CITY NOVELTY CO., 
108 South 8th St,, Philadelphia, Pa. Men- 
tion this paper. 
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NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO. 


Established ORICINAL AND O 





Battle Gost, Mich 


LY CENUINE 








Bocce Machinery and Portable 
and Traction Engines, 


THE STANDARD of excellence throughout the Grain- 
Raising oy World. 
MATCHLESS for Grain- ~y Time-Saving, Perfect 
Cle one. Rapid and Thorough 
OMPARABLE in thai of Material, Perfection 
of = Thorough Workmanship, Alegant¢ Finish, and 
Beauty of Model. 
MARVELOUS for vastly superior work in all kinds ef 
Grain, and universally known as the only successful Thresher 
in Flax, Timothy, Clover, and all other Seeds. 





ASTONISHINGLY DURABLE and wonderfully simple, us ing loos than. cos. ea gdm gears and belts. 
N , 


PORTABLE, TR 


Separators a specialty 


ACTION, and STRAW-BURNING STE 


Durability, Safet Economy, and Beauty entirely unknown in other makes, 
f Four sizes of Separators, from 6 to 12 horse-power ; also 2 styles Improved Mounted Horse-Powers. 


Steam-Power Outfits and Steam-Power 


Years of Proaperous and Continuons Business by this house, without change of name, location, or manage- 
ront, furnishes a strong guarantce for superior goods and honorable dealing. 


y The wonderful success and popularity of 
our Visrator Machinery nas driven other 
machines to the wall ; hence various makers are now attempt- 
ing to build and palm off inferior and mongrel imitations of 


our famous goods. 


BE NOT DECEIVED 


such experimental and worthless machinery. If von bn 


4 all, get the “ORIGINAL” and the “GENUIN 


Vor fall particulars call on our dealers, or write 
to us for Illustrated Circulars, which we mail free. Address 


NICHOLS, SHEPARD & CO., Battle Creek, Mich. = 


had 











’ . 

Union Railway Horse Power. 
THRESHERS AND 
SEPARATORS. 

These Powers are 
GUARANTEED 
a more Power 

wit 
LESS ELEVATION 
than any other Railway 
Power. Send for descrip- 
tive catalogue. WM. L. 
BOYER & BRO.., 2.101 Ger- 
. mantown Ave., Phila, Pa 
Sidi Seneca of the PREMIUM FARM GRIST MILL. 


EWALD OVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


VICTOR THREE AND wane HOED ONE- 
H LLS. 








AG eee CIDER PRESSES. 
“A” TRIPLE-HINGED 
HARROW. 
HEOTOR STONE CYLINDER FORCE PUMPS. 
VICTOR HAND FIRE ENGINES. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Send for Circular. 





—— ia ATE 
SPRING STEEL TOOTH 


HORSE RAKES. 


Highest Award Medal of Honor 
at the 

Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 

CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 

No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or Horse Dumping 
Purchasers prefer them to al) others for Durability and 
Efficiency Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred in 
ordering from us. Responsible Agents wanted where we 
have none. 

Send Stamp for Catalogues of RAKES, 
THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N, Y. 


ae 
Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus, 


Consisting of Carrier, Grap- 
ling Fork, Pulleys, and 
fooks. For unloading Hay, 

Grain, Beans, Corn St: ks, 

loose or in bundles, ete. Can 

be used in any barn. Also, 

Improved Stacking Appara- 

tus. Send for Circular, and 

get valuable information. 

E.V. R.Gardner&Co., 

Johnson’s, Orange Co , N.Y. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 


HORSE HAY-FORK. 


F BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Descriptive Catalogue sent free. 
Pennock Manufacturing Company, 
KENNETT Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


Porter’s Patent Wire Cable Derrick. 


AT WORK IN THE FIELD, 
makes a perfect stack Award 
ed first premiums at I)linois 
State Fair and St. Louis Expo- 
sition of 1879. My wood track 

> carrier received same awards, 
No barn. complete without ¢ one. Send for circulars to 

J. E. PORTER, Ottawa,§ill, 











FORK READY-TO 
\ADJUST-L HAY 





















FARMERS AND DEALERS, 
READ THIS! 





: we k 5 2 Ye 
These cuts re) present our 20 Steel-Tooth Herre Rabe 
with Iron Hubs (or Locust Hubs boiled in oil) — 9006 
in use—and our Positive Force-Feed Grain, Seed, and 
Fertilizing Drill (which can be changed to sow any 
quantity while Drill is in motion), with Pin or Spring 
Hoes — 8277 in use and Sirng senator ‘on, All manu- 
facturers say theirs are the best. All we ask is, send 
for Descriptive Circular and Price-List,which contains 
letters from persons using them, All are warranted, 
Hagerstown Agricultural Implement Mfg. 
State where you saw Advertisement. Mageratown, 


Delaware Wrought Iron Plow Sulky. 


Same Sulky answers for Plowing. Cultivating, and Har- 
rowin Can use with same any good Implements. 


Send for Circulars. 
DELAWARE FENCE & MACHINE CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, Delaware, Ohio, “}sso, 


La Dows Jointed Pulverizing & Smoothing 
DISC HARROW. 








‘IQIXOLT P ofqvang- 





Being jointed in the conten, is aiapeed to both 
smooth and uneven surfaces. Acknowl- 
edged the best of the kind, and will pul- 
verize and cover seed better In one 
operation, than going over twice 
with others. Made with both Chill- 
ed Metal and Cast Steel Discs 
polished. Send for circular and 
price list. Manufactured by 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 


Albany, N. Y., for the United States. 
By Everett & SMALL, Boston, Mass., for the N. E. States, 
and by Budlong & Co., Aurora, Ill, "tor Il, Iowa, Wis., 
Minn., Neb., Kun., and Mo. 


FIRE-PROOF FARM BUILDING. 


FIRE, WATER, & 
WIND-PROOF. 
me a a to old or 
new buildings by an ordin- 
f ary mechanic or anaes 
man. Adapted to all cl 
mates and seasons. The 
cheapest and best cover- 
ing for buildings aed 
made where durabilit dm 
desired. See article 
| Agr nomewries Nov., 1879, 
— 

















Ww. 
BBeekuan St. = ork 


PENNOCK’S PATENT ROAD MACHINE 


ge ? the hichways five times better for half the present 
. Is rapidly coming into favor in fa Me country. 


rs 
SAM’L PENNOCK & SONS, Kennett square, Pa. 














WILBER’S DIRECT DRAFT 


EUREKA MOWER 


Is the LARGEST, CHEAPEST, and 
Lightest Draft Mower in the World. 


2™ It lessens the expense a gathering the Hay Crop fally 
twenty-five per cent. Addre 


EUREKA MOWER COMPANY, 
Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa. 


MILLS CORN, _ BONE corn. 7, WIND: 
eee AMC CA Wieser 
‘ — Hints A _ 
SE E D A. anita, pol Free 
—‘** Everything for the Farm,” 
Farmers Book s..». operat sr cee, ».. 
FERTILIZERS ~Puss ony 
© 197 Water O Street N.Y. 
ee oo 
PLOWS “wi.2,eai 
197 Vad seer Be Ye 
HARROWS. A. B. COHU, 
WHEELBARROWS. 197 Water Street, N. Y. 

































Received Medal 


@ AND 


STHAM ENGINES, 
A, B, FARQUHAR, York, Pa., 

Cheapest and best for all pur- 

poses—simple, stron, du- 

rable. Also Horse Tow 

ers and Gin Gear. 

Saw, Grist AND CoB 
MILL, Grins, Presses [SN 
AND MACHINERY gener-= 
ally. In eer a = : / 
answere = 
VerticalEngines,with or without 
wheels, very convent- “ 

ent, Po eae os ’ 
completein every dee ; : 
1. tail, best and J & y 
He cheapest Vert- Ss 
ical in the 












The a Separator 
(Warranted) : 
Perna. T 









ower and Thrashers of 


§ 
H 
p 


AND 
HIGHEST RIZE Ba 
AWAR 
SEPARATORS, Paris Exposition 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, Addrese A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa 


CHANT RIDING. SAW 


Will actually do the work of four 
men, Quicker and Better. 











SUCCESS! 


One man is able to saw logs more back 
aches.—The work cheaper and of any sae ee ea one half the 
Evied' tain” NEEDS teO "SHOULD 
HAVE ONE. Agents wanted. Circulars, with 
and illustrations 

W. W. BOSTWICK & CO., 1% Elm Street, Cincinnati, 0, 
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THE WESTINGHOUSE 


Machines, ,. 


Grain and Clover Threshin 
4 Engines, & Horse Powers. 


Improvements in Threshers render them the 
most complete and effective machines in the 
market. Engine and boiler of novel design. 
Light, Economical, and Powerful. Boiler Shell 
upright, Tubes horizontal; safe as regards 

sperms. Horse Powers of both Lever and 
ndless Chain styles, all sizes. Send for 


CrrovLtars. G. WESTINGHOUSE 
& CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


























8S eS SS eS EE 
© j 
” ~ 
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‘STEEL BARB FENCE, 


Sclves the FENCE Problem by meeting all the requisites of 
fete _ = 
THE PERFECT FARM FENCE. 
Every Land Owner t To All Inguirers. 
should not fail to examine It is an impassable barrier, 
the merits of this fence. It yet harmless. Prohibits tres- 
is cheaper than all others. passing. It can be put up by 
Easiest handled, and in fact any one, and is compactly put 
just what the people of the up for transportation. In 
treeless States have needed fact, it is the only fence dog 
for years. and wolf proof. 
Cheaper than Wooden Fences. perishable when once in place. Indestructible by the 
Elements. Waste no soil by SHADE. P= Weedy Fence Borders. Shelters no Enemies 


ofthe Crops. A Protection at all seasons. It is easy of Construction. It needs no re- 
pairs. Accumulates ne snow-drifts. 


A. STEEL THORN HEDGE. 


Impassable Barrier. Prohibits all Trespassing. It can not be destroyed by fire, 
wind, or flood. 

100,000 miles of Barb Fence have been erected in 1876, 1877, 1878. Agricultur- 
ists, Herdsmen, Sheep Husbandmen, Ranchmen, Vineyard Proprictors, 
Orchardists, Nurserymen, Railroad Companies, Road Proprietors, 
and all owners and occupants of soil and areas to be protected, 


Manufactured by Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Co., 


WORCESTER, MASS., and 21 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 


























































































For Barb Wire, Iron, or Gas Pipe Fencing. 
Cheap, Strong, and Durable. No Digging Required. 
DIRECTIONS FOR SETTING POSTS. 


First drive post with wrought iron guide in place, then drive cross-pieces through guide, which renders it 
more immovable than any other pust, in the setting of which the ground must be displaced. 


We make Line Posts, also End and Corner Posts, either painted 
or galvanized, and Wire Strainers of an Improved Pattern. 


ABRAM G. POWELL & CO.,, 
829 Willow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
- FRENTRESS a 


> STEEL BARBED FENCE Win 


PAT'’D APRIL 
Ist, 1879, 








(Patented Dec. 14, 1875—Reissued May 22, 1877.) 


The Best and most Durable of all 
the Barbed Wires in Use. 


A sare protection, cheaper than board or rail fence, and good for a life-time. Wastes no ground. Has no weedy fence 
row. When the best costs no more than an inferior article, always look for the best. Weclaim for the Frentress a 
Superiority over all other Wires. For Circulars and Price Lists address 


FRENTRESS BARBED WIRE FENCE CO., East Dubuque, Illinois. 
THE LATEST IMPROVEMENT IN BARB FENCE. 











The cut shows exact #ize of etran 
the ponnd or r 


@ and distance apart of barbs. Not fapgesows to horses or stock. Price the same by 
SAMPLES SENT FREE TO A ADDRESS. 
AMERICAN BARB FENCE CO., 60 Clark St., Chicago, Ils. 






. 


|May, 


MEDAL MACHINES, 


First Premiums at all Competitive Trials, 
Railway, Chain and Lever Horse Powers, 
hreshers and Cleaners, Threshers and 
Shakers, Clover Hullers, Feed Cutters 
Wheel Horse Rakes, Corn Cultivators, 
Horse Pitchforks, Shingle Machines, 
Straw _ Preserving ye Thresh- 
ers, Portable Steam-Engines, 

Cider and Wine-Mills and 
Presses, Dog and Pony 





\ Powers, etc., etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CoO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for Circular and report of Centennial triat, 














Thresher and Cleaner—Clover Huller and 
Cleaner—Straw-Preserving Rye Threshers- 
Railway and Lever Powers—The owland 
Feed Mill—Grain Fans and Corn Shellers. 
Our machines are guaranteed to work well, and have re 
ceived the highest testimonials and cannot be excelled. 
B. GILL & SON. 
Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. 


1880. "horse Powers. 


HEEBNER’S IMPROVED 

















Level Tread Railway Horse 
Power and Speed Regulator. 





Heebner’s Improved Little Giant Threshing Machines. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars to 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa, 


CHICAGO SCREW PULVERIZER. 
















Does Pulverization pay ? 


ABILENE, Kansas, Nov. 10, 1879. 

I seeded 8,400 acres of wheat with these machines....The 
stand of wheat is now the best I have ever seen on new 
land. R. J. WEYMESs, Trustee. 

DANVILLE, ILL., Dec. 4, 1876. 

This year I harvested, on 190 acres, 6,100 bushels of wheat 
onal my opinion the Screw Pulverizer increased the crop 
one-third over what I could have got by any other metho 

D. G. Moore. 


Send for pamphlet with cuts, and over sixty letters from 
men who have the machine. Address, 


Chicago Scraper & Ditcher Co., 


34 METROPOLITAN BLOOK, CHICAGO, ILL. 

































China, and Essex Pigs was never finer, at the same time our prices are unusually 
low. Also extra Cotswold aod Southdown Lambs. Do not fail to write us before 
a purchasing. Illustrated Catalogue mailed on application. 








BENSON, MAULE & 00., 223 Ohurch &t., Philadelphia, Penn. 


The “ Perfect’? Hog Ring leaves a smooth wire in the flesh, and a 


barb in front of the nose, preventing all rooting. 


HOG HOLDER. The “ Perfect” Stock Mark is applied with the '‘ Perfect’ Ringer 
and King, to any animal’s ear, with the owner’s initials 


slipped on the Ring, beore closing. 


The “ Perfect” Hog Holder is simple, cheap, durable, and easily 
ap e 


, 
plied. Holds the animal firmly while ringing. Ask 
Hardware Dealers for the “ Perfect,” or send 
$1.00 for Ringer and 100 Rings. 
50c. for Holder. 
35c. Tor 100 Lettered Disks to 


J.H. BROWN & CO., Patentees and Mn’frs., Ottawa, Il. 





BLOODED STOCK! 

Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, 
Hogs, Fancy Poultry, Sporting 
and Farm Dogs, all bred froin 
the Choicest Ii and 





) prize-winning strains and for 

sale at fair prices. Write for 

== what you want and ask for 

— Burper's IntustRatep Cata- 

qoove, sent FREE. Address plainly, W. ATLEE BURPEE 
& OO., 221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hogs still ahead in heavy 
weights. Fine stock of spring 
pie, at low prices. Address .J. 


COLLINS, Moorestown,N.J 















GRIFFITH BROS. 
BREEOERS SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
OF THE FINEST SPECIMENS OF 


POLAND CHINA SWINE * 


CIRCULARS SENT. FREE 
ADORESS CRIFFIA'H BROS. 
BEAVER LICK BOGNE CO. KY, 


De 8 peer —ti, i 
aarp neg MP ALENT 4) 
< i : wt Mt M4 


wolds imported, bred, and for sale. Bronze Turkeys, 
Ducks, and Light Brahmas. Send stamp for catalogue. 
C. P. MATTOCKS, Portland, Me. 


NOVELTY 


INCUBATOR. 


I offer this as the simplest, cheapest, most easily 
run, and best Incubator. Daily cost of running, 3 cts. for 
fuel and a few minutes attention, Hatches 80 to 90 per cent 
almost surely. Holds 100 Eggs, Price, $25.00. 

Also NOVELTY HYDRO-MOTHER, Price $8. 


A. G. ATKINS, Orange, N. J. 
THOROUGHBRED AND CROSS-BREED 


OR GRADE JERSEY STOCK. 
5 fresh cows, 4 to 8 years old, with or without calves. 
6 thoroughbred Jersey Bulls, 1 to 5 years old. 
5 * “1 Heifers. 8 to 11 months old. 

Al) the above are, or can be registered In the A. J. C. Club 
Register. 25 cross-breed heifers and cows 2 to 7years old. 
These are a mixture of the two breeds, Jerseys and Ayr- 
shires ; several are now fresh, and the ‘balance within the 
next two months. The best family cows ever bred, all rich 
milkers and butter-makers; some of them2'b cows, beatti 
ful in form and colors. Orders solicited for calves of e’ther 
breed, deliverable when weaned and ready to ship at 2 to 
8 months old. M B reigen range from $45 fora high grade 
heifer calf, to $400 or my best toroughbred cow ard calf. 

April, 1880. THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 


; ras 
Rey oids impor FARM. —Jerseys, Berkshires, and Cots- 











Imported Clydesdales: Also, Hambletonians, 


ard other desirable strains ot Trotting Stock, for sale, 
page FA SF aes | Rte All soe gr eee as good 
nted. Catalogues sent free. Correspondence 
solicited. Address “9 . , 
POWELL BROS., Springboro, Crawford Co., Ya. 


Ge your bone meal, crush tvour own oyster sbells in 
the $4.00 Hand Mill; will crush a peck ip 18 min. Tes- 

timonials furnished. Also Iron Hog Troughs. Manutfac- 

tured by Frank Wilson, 5? Delaware St., Easton. Pa. 


















Spiral Spring Singletrees. Secured by two “7 
patents. Price 40 per pair. The Salvation | 
of the horse and harness. Send fora pair, or 
send stamp for illustrated circular and full description. 
Local agents wanted. Territory for sale. 
F. R. WILLSON & SONS, Columbus, Ohio. 





H/75,000,000 RINGS SOLD. |H 


Hill’s Hog Ringers, Triangular Pig, Shoat and 
| Hog Rings, also Stock Markers, Barbs for Board 
| Fences, Huskers, Ladles, Machines for opening | 
| Ditches, Map of United States, showing number | 
| and price of Stock each State, mailed free. 


° 4 0. 
eet IL, 


$1,000 SAVED! 


In Grass and Fences. by the nse 
of ROCK’S IMPROVED 
TETHERS, for tethering 
cows, horses, or other animals 
in pasture. No fences needed, 
all the waste grass utilized. 
Send for circular and informa- 
tion how to tie und what to tie 
with. Address 


EUGENE ROCK, 
Glen Head, Queens Co., N. Ae i - 


A Cure for Foot Rot. 
Best & Cheapest. 


. BUCHAN’S- 
Cresylic Sheep Dip. 
BUCHAN'S 
Cresylic Ointment, 


























oy oo 





ct — =*a 


Buchan’s Cresylic Sheep Dip prevents and 
cures the scab and all parasitic diseases of 
the skin. : 

Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment is CERTAIN 
DEATH to the Screw-worm or Grub. 

for further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 83 John St., New York. 


WM. CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, Northport. Long Island, N. ¥, 

Importer and Breeder of Ayrshire, Guernsey, and 
Jersey Cattle, which always take the Highest Awards at 
€tate and County Shows. Go!d Medal 1869, Gold Medal 
3872 and 1878, Highest Award for Jersey and Ayrshires 
at the Internationa) Exhibition held at Philadelphia 1876. 
Three first prizes at the International Dairy Show, keld at 
N. ¥. 1878—first or Ayrshires, first on Guernseys, first on 
Jerseys. And the Sweepstakes over all breed the Howe 
Scales complete; Southdown Sheep direct from Lord 
Walsinghan’s flock, in England, which won the first prize at 
the Royal Shows in England for the two past years, and first 
at the World’s Fair, held at Paris. Berkshires of the highest 
type. Collie Dogs of my own selection on the Highlands of 

ecotiand. One pair of Beautifu! Sketland Ponies, well 
broken to single or double harness and under the saddle. 
My stock at the International Dairy Fair of 1879 were 
awarded $500 in Cas remiums ard 16 Diplomas. 
Allin want of the above are invited to inspect the Stock. 
Only 2 hours from the Metropolis N.Y. City. 


“THE JOHN D. BILLINGS 

Patent Steel and Iron Horse-Shoe.” 

Made complete, with Leve! Spring Plat- 
form—Continuous Calk. The best for 
Horse- Railroads, Farm, and Carriage 
Horses in the world. Cures Tender. and 
Contracted Feet, Corns, Interfering, Quar- 
ter-crack Lameness, and al; evils 
resulting trom the use of the com- 
mon shoe. Trial Set, with Nails. 
$1.00. To measure, place foot on 

aper.and draw pencil around 

hoes p»t oncold. No heating of 
foot. Send for free T!iustrated 
EO TINGS PATENT HORSESHOE 
COMPANY, 161 and 168 Bank Street. New York. 


| A TT Te IE RARTES SS REAR 

PRODUCE OCOMMIS- 

E. & 0, WARD, SION: MERCHANTS. 

(ESTABLISHED 1845 ) 

Send for Circular of Great Value, giving full instructions 
for shipping 

POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER, and PRODUCE. 

No. 279 Washington St., N. Y. 
Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 
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This spring’s Chester White, Berkshire, Yorkshire, Jersey Red, Poland- 
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Galvanized Wire N ettings 


CHEAP, NEAT, DURABLE, 











pees 
OY, 





pescesevedes 
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For Garden and Ornamental Fencing, Poultry Runs, Fish. 
ing Ponds, Aviaries, Pigeon Houses, and Trainer for Grape 


| and Floral Vines, 


Plans for Poultry Houses and how to arrange Runs, 
furnished upon application. 

Orders or tetters of inquiry will receive prompt attention. 
Write for Prices. Address BROCKNER & EVANS, 

Manufacturers of Patent Steel Wire Hay Banda, Impcrtere 
of Galvanized Wire  smcnony and Sheep Fencing, lere 
in Patent Stee! Barb Fence Wire. 

a" Mention paper. 422 West St., N. Y. City. 


WHITE LEGHORN EGGS 


FROM PRIZE STOCK, $2.00 per dozen. Circulars free. 
EUGENE B. PENDLETON, Westerly, R. I. 


New England Stock and Poultry Farm. 
Plymouth Rocks and White African Bantams, 
Rathbun’s Strain P. acknowledged the best 
layers in the world. My 42 breeding hens. during the past 
year, produced 10,500 eggs, and nine years’ experience in this 
oo meritorious fowl gives me a fair estimation that 

hey are unsurpassed for all purposes. a for hatching 


from both breeds, $1.50 per 13. $2 Tr 26, $8.00 per 40, $4.00 
for 52, $5.00 for 75 and sh00 for foo. ali care ully Me cked and 
POR 








warranted fresh. Remit_mone' rough P. 0. o 
registered letter. G. H. RATHBUN, P. O. Box, 728. 
Hartford, Conn 





EGGS FOR HATCHING! 


Light, Brahmas and Plymouth Rocks, $1.50 ‘or 
13, or $2.00 tor 2 doz., carefully packed at express. 
Extra fine stock. Care and expense not thy to get the 
best strains. few COCKERELS of each te 
spare. F. C. BIDDLE. Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine. the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
vored_ entirely to post ever 
earn Splerdidly !llustrated. 
1.25 per year. Also the American 
Poultry Yard, the only weekly 
aper devoted entirely to poskey 
in existence. $1.50 per year. Bot!» 
papers for $2, sample copy 
ef both mai'ed on receipt of rine 
cents in postage stamps. 
Address H.H. STODDARD. Harrrosn, (r. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, 


Higt. Ciass Light Brahmas a specia'ty. for otner varieties 
see April No. Price for talance of the season, $2 per 15, $5 
per 39. Large Pronze Turkey Eggs $* ner 2. 

. ¥. FAIRSERVICE, Kearney. Newark, N. J. 


INE BRED POUL TE ¥ .—Eggs trom ten varieties 
of high class stock at icw prices. Send stam ‘er circu- 
lar to “CHAS. F. FLETCHER, Jamestown. New York. 














A book devoted ertirely to PrymucrTH 

ocK fow)s, 2:80 @ separate book cn eae) of 
the following bree LIGHT RBRAHMAS. 
WuHitTt LEGHORNS, and SROWN 1.EGEORNS, 
and a hook on curing PouLtRY J\reEasEs. 
ey Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or ali 
: five for $1.00. Address the author 
H. H. SroppaRD. Hartford (t. 


Hiss CLASS POULTRY, Grape Vines, and Smal! 
Fruits, Finer than ever. Send for Circular. 
GEO. 8. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. ¥. 


BRED& SHIPPED. 
QO Aise paar 2 Dogs are 
Cattle, by J. C. COOPER, Cocper Hi!, Limerick, 


OULTRY, pics, 
HEASANTS, ICEONS, 


Furnished on short notice and at reasonahie rrices. A 
specialty of Broken Rone, Cyster SLeil, grourd Reef Scraps, 
and Poultry and Animal Medicines. Try cur Stone Waler 
Fountains ; best fonntain in nse. Ware for hatching in cneir 
season. Send for price list. J. C. LONG, JB, & CO., 
Fanciers’ Agency. 62 Courtlandt St., New Vari 


HARNESS. 


A GOOD, STBSTANTIAL HARNESS, 
Hand-made, fnil nickel-plated, for 13.50, Call_and see 
orsend for sample. Also a complete assortmenr of RIDING 
SADDLES. BRIDLES, CARRIAGE ROBES, and LUST- 
ERS, HORSE CLOTRING. and NETS. 

Cc. B. SMITH & CO., 40 Warren St.. New V ork 








Treland. 
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e For Business Men, —— Me- ; 
PST SRR ss ee NOW Your Garden. 
business Now is the time to get the best books about ft, 
LAWYE price. Great ge 

py haeh Geen mer et b ee (eee ae 
~ + OUT-DOOR AND IN-DOOR . N's GARD eeeee ” 50 
A NTS WANTED. Send for circulars and te: Roz's PLay AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN... “ 1,50 
CHEAPEST BIBLES Ever Saralshed eee ents, ames and To S, QuINN'’s MONEY IN THE GARDEN............ “ @1.50 
FORSHEE & McMAKIN, CASH PREMIUMS ( ; BARRY’S FRUIT GARDEN ............-0-se0e0s « $2.50 
: FULLER’s STRAWBERRY CULTURIST........ - 20 
SS FULLER'S SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST......... = $1.50 
LAWN TENNIS, FULLER’S GRAPE CULTURIST............4- - Bi.8 
: GREGORY ON SQUABHES .... . sss e eee 30 
LAWN TENNIS is doubtless the finest game for Rivene’ Menwek Pails Gite)... i“ $1.00 
the family now on the market, and people who have | ,. person's PRACTICAL FLORI nite .. Pe Si.20 








satisfaction. tter revolver cannot 
Sere for 910. G. BH. We BATES & CO., Boston, Mass. 





ASPARAGUS og one-year-old. Conover’s Colos- 
sal, free <A mail, $1 per hundred, $8 per 
thousand. . HODGES, Globe Village, Mass. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


The remainder of this season, I will sell e spre from my 
superior Light Brahmas, $3 (or 13, $5 for Purity and 
bomen guaranteed. Egys packed to go safely any «is- 


ce. Address 
Hs. MAGRANE, 104 Montclair Ave., Newark, N. J. 








PRACTICAL 


TAXIDERMY, 


HOME DECORATION: 


TOGETHER WITH 


General Information for Sportsmen. 
BY 


JOSEPH H. BATTY, 
TAXIDERMIST FOR THE HAYDEN EXPEDITION, AND OTHER 
GOVERNMENT SURVEYS, AND MANY OF THE LEADING COL- 
LEGES AND MUSEUMS IN THE UNITED 8TATES. AUTHOR OF 

“HOW TO HUNT AND TRAP,” ETC, ETC. 


125 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


What the Grocers Sell Us. 


A Manual for Buyers. 
amen | the Natural History and Process of Manu- 


facture of 
Grecer’s Goods, 


Adulterations, 


and how to detect them ; rates of tare. as allowed by cnatom 
and law ; tables of weights, measures, moneys,etc. The whole 
r4 designed as 4 guide to aid in the purchasing of goods, 


By P. H. FELKER. 
Revieed and enlarged. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 
ert the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 
245 Broapway, New Yorx. 


{ Also their 


lawns, can hardly afford to be without a set. They 
have never been so low in price and high in quality 
as this year, and even to the cheapest set, $10, they 
are serviceable, lasting for years, and a game that 
the whole family can enter into ; easily learned and 











affording exercise with amusement. 

Write for full instructions and prices, which 
range from $10, to $60. The more expensive sets 
are also used for the Game of Badminton, 
which is played similarly to Tennis. The cheapest 
sets are of first-class make and regulation size. 

Correspondence solicited, 


BAT AND TRAP. 


As here represented, the 
articles necessary to play 
this game are one bat, one 
ball, and the trap. Any 
number of persons can en- 
gage in the game, from one 
to five on a side, and it can 
be played by ladies and 
gentlemen, or girls and 
boys. It can be play- 
ed on the _ lawn, 
meadow, or any place 
where _base- 
ball, lawn ten- 
nis, or croquet 

















are played. The oral need not ne smooth as for 


croquet. It is very fascinating, and has as much 
variety as any other popular game. Rules ac- 
company each game, and they are easily learned. 
Price, $2.00. 
Expressage to be paid by the Recipient. 


——~e-"™ 


RABBIT TRANSIT. 





This has a most lifelike movement very like that 
of the animal itself. It has three wheels, which 
prevent its being easily knocked over, and it can be 
used by any child old enough to walk. It is neatly 
gotten up, and is appropriate for an oud-door as well 
as an in-door toy. 
Price, 50 Cents. 
Eapressage to be paid by the Recipient. 


Ask your nearest Toy-Dealer for these 
attractive Toys, or send for an Illus- 
trated List of all our Toys and Games to 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yorn. 








New and Revised Edition. 


The Best Book m Dogs Ever Published, 


A SUPERB VOLUME. 


THE DOGS 


OF GREAT BRITAIN, AMERICA, and 
OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Their Breeding, Training, and Management in Health 
and Disease comprising all the essential parts of the 
two Standard Works on the Dog by 


STONEHENGE, 


Thereby furnishing what now costs $11.25 for $2.00, 


It describes the best Game and HUNTING GROUNDS L¥ 
AMERICA. 
Gives names of the Prize Winners in past Dog Shows, 
Contains OVER ONE HUNDRED BEAUTIFUL EN- 
GRAVINGS,embracing most noted Dogs in both Continents. 
Making together, WITH CHAPTERS BY AMERICAN 
WRITERS, the MOST COMPLETE DOG BOOK EVRE 
PUBLISHED. 
12mo. Tinted Paper. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 
245 Broapway, New York. 











“ A little folly now and then 
Ie relished by the wisest men.” 


THE TIM BUNKER PAPERS. 


Or, Yankee Farming. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 

This most interesting and very amusing book gives the 
personal experiences, observations, etc., of “TimorHY 
BunKkeERr, Esq., of Hookertown, Conn.” It is fuli of good 
practical suggestions on Farming, etc., told in a way that 
will make them “stick.” No other book on American 
farming contains so much entertainment with instruction. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





245 Broapway, New Yona. 
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Cooley Creamer 


Awarded Gold Medal at 
Paris Agricultural Exhibi- 
tion, 1879. 

Butter made by this pro- 
cess awarded Sweepstakes 
at International ag | at 
New York, 1878. 0 Gold 


Fair, 1 
It requires no P a room. 
It raises all of cream be- 
onere milking. 
t affords best ventilation 
ie milk. 
: It is more thoroughly made, 
It is 1 cheaper. It requires less labor, ane h gives better satis- 
fection than my other way of — = 
d for “ Dairyman,” giving ful — and testi- 





aan. 


VT. FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


DAIRY SUPPLY Co. 


261 and 263 Greenwich St., New York. 
Offers complete outfits for large and small Butter 
Dairios. of the newest and of the best a»paratus and 
liances. 
he most approved and simplest ps peed for securing, 
cooling, and delivering Zpare milk and ‘as ecialty. 
Ice Chests, Refrigerators, and © ms, 
estimated on and constructed to order, 
gl ass Bottles and .Jars for individual milk delivery. 
atter Packages for square or round prints with molds 
to mate 
Ai a Butter Packages for holding two to ten 
pounds in crates of 48 to 60 lbs 
Milk-eSetting Appliances.—Uooler pails, do. ven- 
tilated, with and Pinout windows to inspect depth of cream. 
Creamers, ‘‘ Bureau” and “‘ Cabinet’? Creameries 
n variety, e' 

















*ASKI#FOR 


perrecteoD BUT TER “COLOR 


It Gives Butter the piit-ongre color Os earround. The ter Buyervrecommend, 

ang Moment yy. Daa Fa 1 PRE yom, bral Guastoritcor wanescannert at i ne 
ationa aat N. = 8 ur ormerc’ t o t;or e Ww t t 

it costs, Whe uses! it, where to get 1 WELLS. RICHA RDSON & 0 * Proprietors, B it ~ 








Everything About a Horse Worth Knowing. 


There is no one who Owns, Cares for or Works a Horse, who can afford to be pipowt this 
work. Itis just the handy, complete and Practical Manual that has long been need: ed by Horse 
Owners, It is written by a well-known Veterinary § ie and Horse Dealer of great ex- 

rience, so that no matter of importance relating to the Horse in allits Lge my | is neglected. 
his work thoroughly informs you about the Kind of Horse to Buy. T Detect Hoses 


Jockey-Tricks. To Manage a a on Pers a Horse. To Break and Train omen: ie To 
treat all Kinds of Horse Diseases. There is nothing a nore ap Fae Rearing, Training, Shoeing, F 
Taming, Breaking and Doctoring Horses but is thoroughly bn Fwigy = Brora ah iven the Art o' 
T. Horses'by a New Method. And it tells—How to make a Horse Lie Down.—To Catch a Wild .—To Teach 


a Horse to Pace.—To Make a Horse Stand.—To Make a Horse Sit on its Haunches.—To Make a Horse ‘Came Down for 
Mounting.—To Make a Horse Follow you.—To Make a Horse Stand Still without Hitching.—To Break Horses to Ride.—Ta 
Prevent a Horse Rui Away. Illustrated with Engravings. 

It is invaluable when Horses are Attacked with Diseases requiring Prompt Attention, and in districts remote from Veterinary 
Surgeons, because it enables any one to their Own Horses. It gives the Best Rules for Telling the Age of a Horse, with a 
Fine Engraving showing the appearance of the Teeth at Each Year. Also, much other INFORMATION ot —— to 
orery — Owner, Rem por a much as other Spree Books a ore Fate to ten ee R condensed s0 ag nee to give 
a ieee a now, an Bors to uy oa on rece: te) eo Ce. cen’ or “ea one 

dress & ry Ask Penis Four of oP gens our neighbors to buy one = SOP —. pom he ole Book Sree. 
agares nv Saggy vt e_Book. ry ae all others. Sampl 


to foe by mail, post pald, pala, for BB 25 cen’ fa Address N M. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich Be. New-York. 
A RETA OF SN 





URE BRED POLAND-CHINA PIGS FOR 
this valuable ——, ail labe 


= ie BALED 


SALE, not akin; nine — experience in breeding 
A. 8. BRERMAN, South Branch, N. J. 





Cheese and wer cere ey 





The Perfect Milk Pail, The Pendninm Churn. 


ltt, speriaition, and the best of their kind in 





LILLY’S 


BUTTER-WORKER 


Won First Pr omsiume at the 


edged to be the onl eclf- feed 
ing and a 2 achi n 
th emer ket. Descriptive circu- 
lar sent free. 


C.H. R. TRIEBELS, 316 Race St., Phila, Pa. 
cE LTR 
HE NEW 


BLANCHARD. CHURN 


THE NEW 


We have perfected a radical and valuable improvement 
in onr celebrated Churn, which needs but to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. Now offered forthe first time tothe dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in competition with all 
the leading churns in the market. 

Nine sizes made, churning from one to one hundred 
gallons. Warranted to be exactly as represented, 

Send to any dealer in REALLY first-class Farm and Dairy 
Implements for a Descriptive Circular of “THE NEW 
BLANCHARD CHURN,” or to the Sole Manufacturers, 
PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Conoorp, N. H. 


HOUSE-KEEPERS, ATTENTION! 


THE GLOBE WASHBOARD AND. THE IM- 
PROVED UNION CHURN 

Are the best in 

the world. 

nmeccesenmmamam Neither have 

PASX MM any equals.Over 

aa 3 600.000 Glo 


SoH 














ashboa 
sold in 1879. No 
more sore hands 
or torn clothes 
on inferior 
washboards, 
el it and try 
The 


: Im- 
I proved Union 
hurn is the per- 





fect butter- 
maker. Easier 
and quicker than by any others. One 
trial will convince any one of the fact. 

Send for circulars with full details. 
Liberal terms to dealers. 


UNION MANF'G co. Toledo, Ohio. 








THE "sureau™ CREAMERY. 


passes all othersin quantity and quality of butter made. It secures matured and ripened 

re, flavor, and of unequaled Keeping quality. It excludes fies, dust 
and odors; isconstantly at the “Sorrest temperature (58° to 60°); has room for the cream and butter, 
aaves three-fourths UBON ¢ qt can be used with either ice or water, and both summer and 


whick makes butter of the best tex 


THE FE 
the best labor saving devi 


= styicld. Befor bu ‘n th 
Pasculete ” ay rng any oth FERG 0 ONMra co. COy 









Sole Propri ietors and panemeounees ofall Ga 
Presses and Self- 
Fraser Press. Ali royalties paid by us, and peacefal 
use guaranteed. Send for our pez. cirenlar on Cheese and 
— Tey Outfits and Furnish 





lane, Rropertics retained. 
rent 
NASH, 118 Maiden 





Stable Manure. 


(Under Letters Patent, U. 8.) 


By this process of bali:  bolk de- 
creased two-thirds. ss ds Ber 
: = oe Weeds seed killed.  Fer- 


ngeueers apply *p 8, 





HALLADAY 
whe A ag the 
VICTORIOUS AT 





N & BURRELL, A Little Falls, N. Y. 





BUITERWORKER. 





25 Years in Use. 





The most effective, simple 
and convenient yet invent- 
ed. Works 0 Ibs. in 
less than min 
thoroughly working out 
buttermilk and mixing in 
the sat. Ss 

ANTED. Send for 
Circular. 


N. Eighteenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Garrisons. 


Send for Catalogue * A,® 


A. H. REID, 6 





And Dairy Supplies and Apparatus. 


OUTFITS A SPECIALTY. Everyman Boo dina 
Cheese Factory, Creamery, or Dairy. st Portable 
Boilers — L es in market. Send for circular. Corre- 
spondence invited. JOHN 8S, CART 





Batavia, Il. 


STANDARD WIND MILL. 


U. 8. Wind Engine’& Pump to 


i Phila, 1876—Paris, 1878. 
GUARANTEED SUPERIOR 


To any other Windmill Made. 


17 Sises—1 Man to 45 Horse Power. 
Adoptos by by the lending R.R. Co’s ana 
wv the U. S. Govt. at Forts and 


$3,500,000 worth now in Use. 





CHEESE FACTORY 








—the well tried, stro 


ER, 
Successor to G. B. WEEKS, Suracuse, New York. 












Rectangular and of 
Square BOX 

Cheapest aud Best. No in- 
side fixtures, and always ue 


Six sizes of each kind made. 
Three sizes of the Lever Butter 






We manufacture the old reliable Stover 
durable, sel 
lating, solid wheel ind Mill, whfeh ‘ 
took the Centennial Diploma, as well ag 
Medal. We refer to ae mcial Centen- 
nial Also zer’s “Im: * 
















Worker made. Best material 
used, and every Churn and Butter 
Worker warranted exactly as re- 
presented. One Churn at whole- 
sale where we have no agent. 
wy Postal for Circulars. 





ENTS WANTED. 
CORNISH « CURTIS, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 



















Bookwalter Engine. 


Com ae Soha eonomical, 


claimed. Engine and Boiler com- 
plete, including Governor, Pump, 
&c., at the low price of 


3 Horse-Power.. - -8240.00 
; v7 “ 3 70.4 +4 
G2 Put on Cars at Springfie d, Ohio. 
JAMES LEFFEL&CO., 


Sprinefield, Ohio, 
or 110 a St., New York —— 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS CO 
Syracu 





oon? ¥. 





Over 25,000 Now in Usé. 








winter. Every Machine is guaranteed to 
SSION CHURN isthe best. It combines solentifie rinciples With GR is ; fan Price 
No floats or Maddies, enmer og tags = Perak cones secures fhe Shelters, $5 ya ery farmer of dit 
$ ns. send for large » cireulare ax 
Burlington, Vet Reliable Agents ented. | MILLS ba wend to for ie 


FARM AND CORN SHELLERS. 


LIVIN TON e roe Pittsburgh. Pa. 


$13; 
and 
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212 
THE 
(RE Try our ALL EX- 
xEW CROP HS : PRESS CHARGES 
all kinds, PAID on $5 orders. 










ib. Thisisthe 
rst e these 
Teas have ever 
been offered at 60c. 
Same quality sells 
in stores for 80c. for further par- 
and $1.0 00 per Ib. ticulars. 


al COMPANY 


P. 0. Bor 4236 


7,000 ACRES 
OF CHOICE 
Minnesota Farming Lands For Sale. 


These lands are situated in Faribault County, Minn., and 
are all within three miles of the sours B yillege of W ells, 
on the line of the Southern Minnesota hey are ex- 
tremely fertile, — are well adapted ay either oteok: rala- 
ing or general farming. The subscriber is a resident on 
these Jands, and is raising fine Cattle, Sheep and Hogs with 
sood ruccess. Prices and terms reasonable. Correspond- 
ence soletie’: Address 

J. MYERS. \ Wells, Faribault Co., Minn, 


OW A Over 1,000,000 Acres 


of Choice Farming Lands in 
For Sale by the 


the. Near West. 
Iowa R.R. Land Co. 


ma ad co FARMS 


Branch Office, 92 Randolph St., Chicago, Il. 


1880! 


TEE 
GREAT IMMIGRATION YEAR! 


Thousands are guing West, and the majority 


SETTLE IN NEBRASKA! 


All Eastern Farmers when eon coming West are pleased 


Burlington & Mo. River R. R. Lands, 


EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS ON 
LARGE ORDERS. 
Send postal card 













Vesey St 


NEW YoRrz. 














i 
t 





i 
i 
{ 
' 
‘ 
i 





17,000 Have Already Purchased, and there ix . 


yet For Sale by this Company enough 
Lani to muke 


10,000 EIGHTY-ACRE FARMS! 


Send Card for a CHART Genie all the LANDS 
FO. gates January Ist, 188%. Addr 


GEN’L A@T B. & M. R. R, Omaha, Neb. 





$* mm _ Peis 


£R vACRE O/ 








250 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ Tracts from %0 


and Rev ble Salt-water with rik ite | fax: 
s. in Talbot 


arise, Co., M , ae, mild and healthy. — 3 
good. sow Pamphict : an mee ng location, 
Addr Cc. HA PRHAN Atty., Easton, ‘Ma. 





CALIFORNIA LANDS, 
ce Biorb homes or inverintonts fon sale by 


202 Sansome St., San isco, 





yee Delaware Fruit and Grain 
‘arms cheap. Catalogues free. 
° i “P. GRIFFITH, smamna, Del. 





LA IMPROVED FARMS, 87 to 0 $25 
ARYL ¥ id, beni climate eae< sent 
H. P. AMBERS, Federalsburg, Md. 


SEL OS! 


115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
ane oun 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 


Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian Millet, Red Top, 
—_ Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, Etc., Etc., Etc, 


rwro,YP CORN. 








—SS= 


LANDS ano HOMES 


IN SOU THWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres weil watered Timber and Prairie eate 
along the line of {ne r i ‘oo. Sen Francisco R. R. f 
sale at from $2.50 r acre on seven years 
time. Excellent tor tock. iat, and Farming, The best 
Tobacco region in the W est. ort winte convenient 
markets, superior schools, ®., taxes, healthful climate, 
good society. Free transportation from St. Louis to pur- 
chasers of land. aes Maps and Circulars. 

WwW. H.C IN, jand Commi 
g tt Buildi 


1880 


Will See a Greater Rash of Settlers to 


Union Pacific 


Railway Lands 
IN NEBRASKA. 


Than was ever before known. The reasons are, 
TH N 


Ma 4 


ioner, 


ng, St. ais, Mo. 





Have an established re} a and have proven themselves 
superior to ear the 


LOC! ON, SUALATY, CHEAPNESS 
And facilities for reac ing them by rail or teams. 
vite inspection, and challenge comparison. Send for Maps, 
Rooks, Papers, &c., which are furnished FREE. 


LEA AM, - 
Land Com., U. P. KR. it., Omaha, Neb. 


The Best Home for Emigrants. 


NORTH CAROLINA has the greatest range of cli- 
mate, the largest variety of soils, the finest water-powers, 
und the richest mineral resources in the Union. Population 
law-abiding, State debt almost settled, taxes light. Thrifty 
emigrants with small means can buy cheap homes and lands 
directly of the Department of Agriculture, at Raleigh, 
N.C. Write for full particulars. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST OF 


PRESSES, DIES AND OTHER 


FRUIT-CAN TOOLS. 


FERRACUTE MACHINE WORKS, 
Bridgeton, N. Jersey. 


Are You Going to New York? Then Stop at the 
TURKISH 13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 
This well-known house is convenient 
of access from all parts of the city. The 
table is supplied with the best k nds of 
food, healthfully prepared. The house 
E ATH is noted for its —— parlors, and the 
cheerful, home-like feeling that prevails. 
It has just been refitted, and the prices 
are nioderate. Connected with the 

house are Turkish Baths, etc., etc. 

HO Send for circular. 

HOLBROOK, Proprietor. 
oe NNR 
American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 
(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 

For One or Tio Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each, instead of $1.60, 
[ALL POST FREE.} 

Three Subscribers one year........ $4, or $1.33 each. 
Four Subscribers one year........ $5, or $1.25 each. 
Five Subscribers one year......... $6, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year... ...... $7, or $1.17 each. 


Seven Subscribers one year.........88, Or $1.14 each. 
Eight Subscribers one year. ......@9, or $1.12 each. 


Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 
[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $1 each.) 














‘We in- 





cee 





ar Single Numbers sent, postpaid, for 15 cents each. | 


Specimen numbers for examination sent, postpaid, for 
10 cents each. ...J2" Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

The Above Terms are for the United States and Terri- 
tories, and British America. Add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers sent outside of the United States and British America, 


| except to British Honduras. For the last named country the 





extra charge is $8 cts. per year, to cover extra postage, and 
Single Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, pay- 
able to Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form 


of Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers; orP. . 


O. Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 


and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering | 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the | 


above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 38 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.30 If to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound In our regular style for 7% cents (30 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers in such volumes 
supplied at 10 cents each.-Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 23 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each: 


or any full year, sent unbound, for $1.50.....Clubs of } 


Subscribers can be increased at any time, at the club rates, 
if new members begin at same date as the original elub. 


; ne team, the Horse-Power run 
by the records, with me more than one-third less friction than any 
other. The only machine awarded a 


Stands — 


orse-Power and Thresher and Clea 
, as shown by Official Report, whi 
features in the Power to seeure light running and m 
tion. For the ingenious form of the Straw Shakers, which insure 
the n to rate the grain --' te straw.” kor 
Catalogue, Price List, and full report of trial, ad 
MINARD HARDER. Cobleskill, Schobarle Co., N. Ye 


ASS ce Se ERR one I es 
Cc. COLBY & CO., Benton Harbor, Mich, 


BERR Y "8ks%er8? 


Send for Illustrated Price List. 
THIS NEW 
ELASTIC TRUSS 


| | Has a Pad differing from all others, fs 

Be cu cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 

me | > ys ‘adapts itself to all 
he body, while the 


ai ala iN ee 


the Hernia {is heid securely day and night, and @ radical cure cer- 
tain. Jt is easy, durable and cheap. Sent rs mail. Circulars 


tree = Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, lll., 


THEDEAF HEAR 


PERFEUS 


Lectures, Co: Ea: ete., m Ta! 
Setentifie’ Invention, THE 
ef em my ubli¢ tests on the 
he Deaf and mb—see New Vork: Herald, 
Bent. 28th; New York Christian Advocate, Nov. 
ete. Small Size—can be carriedin the pocket. The 
should sen send fo for FREE Illustrated —- 
Dentaphone Co., 163 W. 4th 


‘The Best Double- 

eae Shot: Gun 
the world 

the money. War. 

















eGGLESTON's 





— 










HONE. 


PH soon 


eat 
ive Pamphlet to 
t., Cincinnati, O. 


ranted pong 
N rez: —- —_ 
s and 


‘ox Ca 
Praneh e Also | our ‘celebrated entucky Wad 
Send for Il 


for $12 pip Sate. 
iustrated Ca: Catalog 4 and a Price I Asts to 
James Bown & Son. Enterprise Gun Works, 
136 & 138 Wood 3 
EsTAaBLISHED, 1848, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C.GILBERTS 
STARCH 


DIARY FRE ¢ 1880, with posta: iuiormation, 


imprpres interest-table, caleadar, 
< Lene Scent 5 ere, ss 
raggist, 2 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 








ress, by writing to C. EF. HIRES 
oie Market Bee Philadelphia, Pa. 





STEEL PENS 


SoroBr ALL DEALERS THRoucHourT Tne WORLD; 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-18 78% 





———[—[—[—————————EEEEoeeeeee 
ADVERTISING RATES. 


American § Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION, 
Ordinary Pages,$1.00 per line (agate), exch insertion, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—-$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
Noadvertisement taken for less than $3.00 each tnsertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertior. 
"No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, %5 Broapway, N. Y. 























